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sar Attention !--2=« 


Belles and Beaux. 


We will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar, the following én- 
valuable and pe rfectly harmless Recipes, 
(all of which can be prepared by any 
Druggist at a trifling cost,) with 
minute instructions for use. 


The best Instantaneous Jet Black 
Harr Dye in the world—how to 
change dark Hair to a beautiful Gol- 
den Color.— The best French Deptna- 
TorY for removing Superrivous Harr 
from the Lips, Hands, &c., ke. 


Prencu Hair Tonitc,— Harr Curt- 
ing Frurp— Best SHampoo Liquor— 
To strengthen the Lunas and Vorce 
of Singers. (This preparation is in 
use by all Oneratic Prima-Donnas.) 


OnauEnt to force the growth of 


Brearp, Wuiskers, Moustacues, &c., 
(warranted.),—To make the Hanps 
beautifully white and soft, To pre- 
vent the hair from falling off— How 
to dry and perfume Lapies’ Hair after 
Shampooing. 


The best remedy on Eartu for Con- | 


sumptives ; can be found in every field 
in the U.S. 


All the above valuable information 


sent by return of mail on receipt of 


One Dollar. 


Write your name and address plainly, 
Address 


B, ALEXANDER & C0., 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Please state the name of the paper you 
saw this in. 


~ PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


AT WAVERLY, NEAR BALTIMORE, MD, 


All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French are taught, The number of 
pupilslimited, Thesituation highand healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood—two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 
eulars, &c., address 

R. M. JOHNSTON, 





| AGENTS WANTED — 


FOR 


United States Bonds: 


OR, 
DURESS, BY FEDERAL AUTHORITY: 


A Fournal of Current Events, During an 
Imprisonment of Fifteen Months, 
at Fort Delaware. 


By ISAAC W. K. HANDY, D.D. 
Of Augusta County, Va. 


The book contains about 600 pages, printed 
on extra paper, from new stereotype plates, 
and contains, besides a finely executed steel- 
plate portrait of the author, twenty-five full 
page wood cuts, engraved in the _— style 
of art, from drawings by Kedwood, Shepard, 
and others. It is issued in three styles of 
binding: 


Fine English Cloth, with side stamp 

in black and gold... .cccccrccseeeee $4 00 
Full Sheep, library style......00 0.008 5 00 
SEs GR, GUIs cee setrnicamveres 6 00 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
8 NM. Charles St., Baltimore. 
Terms to Canvassers Liberal. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


4 beautiful fine Oil Chromos, 5x7, 
and 1, 9x11, for 50 cents, 12 for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil 
and Gem Chromos, all designs, $2.00. 

Address, enclosing price and a three 
cent stamp, 


B. ALEXANDER & CO. 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Agents Wantep. The trade supplied. 


Please stete the name of the paper you saw 
this in, 


Should Subscribe to 


The Grocer aud Provision Dealer, 


Published by 


TURNBULL BROLYERS, 


No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co,, Md. | Canvassers wanted on most liberal terms, 
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THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


CONTENTS: 


SCOTTISH AND SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES. II. Prof. ¥. A. Harrison, Randolph 
Macon College, - - . a ae <* - ° - -e 

A LOVE STORY. Cuap. VI. Henrietta Hardy, Norfolk, Va. 

THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, car re eo w 

FEARS OF DEMOCRACY, R&R. B. Rhett, Sem, - 

HER BOOK. II. Read Whitlock - + + +2 «© = 

THE WAYS OF WALL STREET. II. Kinahan Cornwallis. 

PHANTOM VIOLETS, KX. 2. Z., 

CONCERNING THE BLOWING OF HORNS, 4. &. C., 

THE GOLDEN FURROW. Edward Spencer, - + 
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TENNYS8ON'’s QUEEN Mabry. Haywer’s MOUNTAIN OF THE LOVERS. 


THE GREEN TABLE, - - - - 383 





* ge nae & JEWELLER.| ENRIQUE PARMER, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


DIAMONDS | 


Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 312 North Third Street, 


STERLING SILVER WARE, ST, LOUIS, MO, 


GEORGE W. WEBB, 





185 Baltimore Street. | Special attention given to collections in the West. 
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The Improved Secor Sewing Machine 


Is POSITIVELY 


THE LATEST AND BEST LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


THAT MODERN ART AND GENIUS HAS PERFECTED. 





It has stood the severest tests of criticism by the expert engineers and skilled 
mechanics of Europe and America, and is pronounced at last the grand climax 
of Sewing Machine mechanism. The Highest Premiums awarded it at American 
Institute Fair, New York, 1872, Vienna, 1873, and American Institute Fair, 1874. 

It has the fewest parts, least friction surface, the finest built, and most dura- 
ble as compared with other machines ; seams elastic. No change of tension from 
thin to thick goods, and needle self-setting. 


R24 W. Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 
REFRIGERATORS. 





Nearly Opposite Post Office, 


The leading House-Furnish- 
ing House of Baltimore is J. 
SETH HOPKINS & CO., 210 
Baltimore Street, where you 
will find the largest, cheapest 
and best assorted stock of 
CHINA,CUTLERY,GLASSWARE, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, and 
every species of goods for 
Household and Kitchen use. 
Call on us before buying any- 
thing in our line, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


WATER COOLERS, 














‘SUUZAAUA AVAYO AOL 


TERMSB: 
Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. If not SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Communications and letters on business 


should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 





Box 12, Richmond, Vs. 





“SHUUZAAUA AVAYO WHOL 
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164 West Baltimore Street, 





Leading Printers of Baltimore. 











Adams Express Building. 
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Made to Order. 
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NOTHING LIKE IT 


In medicine. A luxury to the palate, a 
painless evacuant, a gentle stimulant to 
the circulation, a perspiratory prepara- 
tion, an anti-bilious medicine, a stomachic, 
a diuretic, and an admirable general 
alterative. Such are the acknowledged 
and daily-proven properties of Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Aperient. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





| ate ART! HOMES ADORNED! Easily 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS Learned and Pleasant! 115 Original and Beautiful 
. 


__ Designs | sent free ! Geo. , Parr, Buffalo, N.Y. N.Y. 
The most simple, effective and durable : . 


pripting press made, Circularssent free | -M| f Private In- 
on application to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 | 1 — «. 
| 
| 


St., N York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston, 
Murray aed : GEO. BROWN, M. : xy 


ONSTANTINES INE! 


FOR TONES, BATH «2 NURSERY, 
— OF 53 De = @ 6 chueeiets rts 

















Every Lady ‘who wishes to preserve or obtain beauty should procure 


MORISINI’S ELIXIR OF BEAUTY, 


The most effective and beautiful preparation sold, and far superior to anything ever offered 
in this country before. It is made from a receipt used by Ninon L’Enclos, a celebrated 
French woman, who, by its aid, retained her marvellous beauty intact till she was upwards 
of eighty years ‘of age. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and discolorations fly before 
its application, and give place toa healthy purity and delicacy of complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 


: oe  . kK « «oo eee 
PRIOE: i errr ers | | 


Manufactured and Sold by 


BROWN & CO. 
West Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


paid by express, securely packed. 





ARCHITECT, 
(Room No. 1,) Entrance on Fayette St. 
MD. 


BALTIMORE, 


8. E. cor. Charles and Fayette Streets, 





FRANK E. DAVIS, 
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SCOTTISH AND SCANDINAVIAN PICTURES. 


II. 


HETHER Arthur’s Seat is or is not corrupt Gaelic for Ardua- 

Said, “ Height of Arrows,” it is at least a lovely bit of velvety 

crag, with an outline soft as damask. If you are steaming up the 
winding Firth along the shores of Fife and Inchkeith, it looms 
superbly clad in purple-trimmed sables of cloud and shadow, like a 
king. It is almost the only bit of wildness and landscape which the 
Edinburghers have not be-Grecian-templed. - New Edinburgh is a 
nest of hot-boxes set up along straight streets, houses as spruce as a 
spinster and thoroughfares as longitudinal as a ramrod. Arthur’s 
Seat has not yet been made hideous with Athenian architecture. It 
is a handful of heathendom crusted over with legends and alp-plants 
and picturesque beauty. Its neighbor opposite, Calton Hill, is an 
eyesore of diabolical monuments. Burns, Nelson, Waterloo, Dugald 
Stewart, Playfair, are here immortalised by a series of scarecrows 
more frightful than the tritons of Versailles or the gardens of Amster- 
dam. The beautiful hill-top with its luxury of views is speckled all 
over with a sort of malarious architecture that is as ugly as Blue 
Beard’s closet. Dingy columns, ungainly observatories, waddling 
monuments like Nebuchadnezzar on all fours, forlornly shiver here 
and there, exposed to the keen winters — in summer even greater ob- 
jects of suffering. What a contrast to the groups of merry children, 
the far-away purple of Ben Ledi, the chased silver of the Firth, the 
Isle of May, and the Bass Rock, like stains of violet against a hori- 
zon panelled with white hyacinth. The pang with which this scene 


17 
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of misplaced commemoration thrills a sensitive mind finds sweet 
relief in this noble expanse of view. The eye sweeps out between an 
enfilade-fire of hills and islands and dreamlike coast and meadows 
fat with pasturage, till it sinks exhausted against Ben Lomond. Mean- 
while you are not ridden to death by this spectre of Doric archi- 
traves, squinting Corinthian or Ionic askew. The nameless horrors 
consecrated to Nelson are forgot 

The Hellenising mania of the Scotch has made some portions of their 
splendid capital a caricature of antiquity. Prince’s Street runs in be- 
tween these bitter enemies—Old Scotland and New Greece. You must 
cross Geordie Boyd’s Mud-Brig into Old Edinburgh to see whatever 
is characteristic. There you are to some degree free from the pres- 
ence of simpering Ionic or mock Tuscan, and see something of old 
naked-kneed Mid-Lothian and its interesting dens. A den it is— 
this Old Edinburgh, traversed by its High Street, domineered over by 
its Cathedral that looks like a tiara’d toad, and fleeing into all sorts 
of tortuosities and twistifications of street and close. The High 
Street swarms with a tropic luxuriance of rags, filth, beggary, drunken- 
ness, and dilapidation. At every few steps there are helmed police- 
men watching this scene of pauperism and dissipation, ready to march 
off the frowsy men and women that infest the purlieus of St. Giles’s 
and harbor under the very nose of Knox. The hurrying eye as it 
passes looks down steep closes into dismal purgatories of brick, dark- 
ness and uncleanness, full of children or reeking with unhealthy-look- 
ing women. It is the most populous street in Edinburgh. The pave- 
ments are lined with people selling fruit, old hags in ancient bonnets 
polishing up their apples with lip and handkerchief, or urchins lurk- 
ing around in hope of a filbert or a pear. The shops are Babels of 
confusion, second-handedness and gloom. ‘The bright throng of 
Prince’s Street seems here replaced by the teeming denizens of work- 
houses, jails and gin-shops. ‘The brilliancy of aristocratic counters 
and show-windows is represented by ill-favored dens, smoke-be- 
smirched windows, “cads” and cabbies. ‘The openings in the upper 
stories of the houses are perennial expositions of clouts and tatters 
hung out to dry, while slits and chinks and crannies display pots of 
geranium and gilly-flowers. Ugly St. Giles’s is enveloped in hubbub 
and harlequinade the livelong day. The cross in the pavement 
that marks where the Heart of Mid-Lothian is found is also the 
centre of this sea of traffic, motion and low-life. Here flaunts the 
demi-monde of the students’ quarter — the Pays-Latin of Edinburgh. 
Here passes a panorama of the most unideal of Caucasian faces. 
This part of the town is an ancient beldame farthingaled, furbelowed 
and powdered with soot: a contrast to the smirking prettiness and 
oppressive uniformity of the other. Never was a city sliced into such 
anomalous halves—an Adonis-head beside a hag of Macbeth. A 
stream of verdure on which float bluebells and daisies divides the 
two like a line in an antique missal. Fungous Athens has sprung up 
on the one side of this stream, Phrygian-capped, sandalled and togaed. 
On the -other, Gothic antiquity glares. The Greek and the Goth 
beckon to each other over a delicious vale of greenness and bloom. 
Or rather the Goth raises a hand of wrath and makes a gesture of 
repugnance to the upstart Southron. 
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At one end of the long High Street, as it meanders through its 
royal richness of names—Castle Hill, Lawnmarket, High Street, 
Netherbow, and Canongate — stands Edinburgh Castle. The street 
sinks gently and graciously down to the lovely Abbey and Palace of 
Holyrood, which bounds its other extremity. And along its margins 
ripples the strangest current of peaked and gabled grotesqueness 
that any capital in Europe has to show. Many a ghost of the olden 
times starts forth as you saunter down this historic street before you 
reach the stately Fountain of Holyrood. At one end of it the gibbering 
James VI. saw the light for the first time, in the Castle ; at the other, 
Lord Darnley carried out his atrocious scheme against Rizzio — the 
two ends of a rainbow of blood. And the further you walk, the 
further you enter into those times of plot, murder, fanaticism, Lydian 
voluptuousness and Tiberius-like cruelty. It is a page of Suetonius, 
a chapter of Pepys. Was there ever such a Proteus-woman as Mary 
—gall to one, honey to another? A scorpion or a sunbeam, or a 
sunbeam that was a scorpion, she is the eternal battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock of historians. This old street is full of her. And the air 
crackles electrically with John Knox too. The impersonation of 
grace cotillons with the immortality of ill-temper. At every point 
along this street historic memories crop forth. It is a treasure-box 
of the Past. Many of the grandest houses had a pig-stye in their 
ground-floors — like saints with garlic-scented breaths. The swine 
occasionally cleared the street for some pompous pageant or rout of 
lords and ladies to pass. The windows were the ready emptying-places 
of all liquid inconveniences, and woe to the luckless wight that failed to 
hear the housewife’s gardy-loo (gardez-l’eau) in time ; his head be- 
came the landing-place of an indescribable libation. So it is said 
the traveller in Portugal used to be kept awake by these nocturnal 
sloshings and splashings down into the street. 

George Whitefield’s house has become—a reservoir of water. 
Ramsay Gardens consecrate the memory of honest Allan Ramsay and 
his poetry. ‘The Gentle Shepherd constructed for himself a piebaid 
mansion, whose architectural ugliness has yet failed to scare away a 
lingering interest in the old bookseller. Whatever brick and stone 
and squareness and gauntness could do, however, to extinguish name 
and fame has been done in this bay-windowed saucepan. Dr. 
Guthrie’s Ragged School flourishes near here in all its raggedness, 
aside, where raggedness ought to be, in a lane. The good doctor 
and his schools are said to have marvellously turned the tide of 
youthful crime into irrigating canals of decency and virtue. A par- 
terre of rosy faces and regenerated rascalities be the good man’s 
reward ! 

Think of the old Palace of Mary of Guise— no doubt an incom- 
parable pile of Frenchified antiquity — being replaced by the prim 
quadrangle and mural commonplace of the Free Church Assembly 
Hall! Soon the old street took a bend and turned into the meander- 
ing zig-zags of West-Bow — the very nest of nests and heart of hearts 
of Edinburgh oldness. No Rachel weeping in Ramah could do 
justice to the sentimentalities of the occasion. This precious relic of 
Gothic humor — this priceless old street with all its quips and cranks 
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of architecture—this delightful den of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century fashion — has been absolutely wiped away by the mop of the 
Improvements’ Bill. Improvement indeed! This bill ought to be 
consigned to eternal infamy. It was through this street that many a 
famous sovereign made his entry into town—the Charleses, the 
Jameses, stupid Anne of Denmark, and Bothwell leading Queen 
Mary prisoner to the Castle. It witnessed matchless scenes of rivalry 
and love, gallantry and religion. It is now a bore—having been 
made “genteel.” The cross-streets are a Bodleyan library of anec- 
dote. Many a page of Scottish history has grown bright with details 
of what took place in these surroundings —the witch-burnings, the 
old-fashioned Assembly balls, the martyrdom of the Covenanters in 
the Grassmarket, the tiltings and tournaments of James IV., the 
mysteries of the Templars, the murders of Burke and Hare, the mis- 
sion-church of Dr. Chalmers with its dramatic scenes — enough to 
fill all the folios of Scotus. The kaleidoscope of history has here 
thrown its events into one of its richest groupings. A little further 
down begins the Lawnmarket, where the lawn-merchants had their 
booths and supplied their Episcopal mightinesses with sleeves and 
gowns. In the midst of these Hesperides of linen-drapers and hose- 
vendors stood an old house which was one of the aristocratic inns of 
the last century, made forever memorable by housing the carcases of 
Boswell and Johnson, who lodged there on their way to the Hebrides 
in 1773. Methinks an odor of tainted mutton and potted lampreys 
and midnight-tea and immortal conversation lingers about this old 
court, as if the scrofulous Mentor and his spindle-shanked Tele- 
machus still haunted its precincts. As usual, this interesting hostelry 
burned down, and is now replaced by the everlasting Free Church of 
Scotland’s something-or-other. Whenever a glorious historical house 
has been pulled to pieces and knocked down, you are pretty sure to 
find some den or office of the Free Church of Scotland squatting 
over it. This organisation seems to have an instinctive abhorrence 
of the Past. There is reason for it. Its greed of mortar and marble 
and clustered towers and pseudo-Gothic is at least equal to the arro- 
gance of Laud. It has a sort of frenzy of destructiveness which, 
helped by the same iconoclastic tendencies of the Kirk of Scotland, 
is beginning to make of the High Street a Solemn League and Cove- 
nant against beauty. A pagan plague scourges the hill-tops of the 
other side, a Christian mind-wandering has seized this. Between the 
two the funniest of architectural Kilkennies has arisen. ‘The bullying 
and hectoring between the two sides of Princes Street are apt to con- 
tinue. Pseudo-Greek and Pseudo-Gothic — like all hypocrites — are 
the most passionate of combatants. The lean Nazarite forms of the 
Middle Ages—the ghost of the spider-limbed Gothic— shrieks 
Away! to Greek ampleness and beauty. There is a Golgotha for 
both. When the noble Gaelic hills of Dun Edin are made to groan 
under exotic forms — when the bending Firth sends its azure glimmer 
up to lackadaisical rows of Doric columns and casts over the stranger 
its mantle of uprising silver light — when the venerable High Street 
submits to the nameless torture of ecclesiastical bad taste — when 
these noble slopes and mountain-sides are eaten away in excava- 
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tion for rows of houses, like the jars of an apothecary-labelled Ipe- 
cacuanha, and made to grin forth here and there with lantern-jawed 
Gothic or sleek and supercilious Tuscan — to what heights of indig- 
nation is a body brought who seeks vainly for some* crowning 
climax ? 

The Lawnmarket has its nest of nightingales despite the owls and 
ravens of Attica and Gothland. Inoneof its closes Hume’s History 
of England —a very tedious nightingale — was begun, and in another 
it was finished. Brodie’s Close takes its name from a sleek Pharisee 
who remained spotless till his execution in ’88 for theft. Lady Stair’s 
Close gave rise to a scene in Aunt Margaret’s Mirror. There are 
fragrant memories of Robert Burns in another close further down, 
like the musk of Malmaison. An old wynd discloses the spot where 
Johnnie Dowie’s Tavern stood, the favorite haunt of Burns in Edin- 
burgh. On all sides deviate courts and wynds and closes, full as the 
golden snuff-boxes of the Georges with incident, pedigree, and poetry. 
It is like walking in a German curiosity-shop — dwarfs, Chinese 
pagodas, Dresden shepherdesses in sky-blue clouds, and filigree 
indescribables starting up at every point. The old street positively 
leers as you poke around. It is arm-akimbo, mouth-agape all the 
time, ready to pour out its secret chronicles into the least sympathetic 
ear. Touch its secret springs and the whole thing flies open, revealing 
its marvellous bowels, a Dante Alighieri Jack-in-the-box. It is at 
once a punchinello and a Plutarch, a gossip and a divine poet, a muse 
and a washerwoman. The tender light falls all a-tremble on these 
ancient houses, caressing their gauntness into loveliness, thrusting 
eloquent tongues into their jealous gloom. They are Diogenes-houses 
—not tubs or toads or binnacles, but houses that have the leer of satyrs, 
hearts of gold. Go into one, and from its walls will drop a tender 
wisdom, from its turreted stair beautiful ghosts will glide down to 
meet you, over its antique portal may shine such a sentence as this, 
immemorially old: BLisst. BE. THE LorD. IN His Girtis. Nov. AnD 
Evir. There are some that look like cheeses in which rats have been 
burrowing since the Heptarchy. There are others that have the 
artless physiognomies of Holbein’s portraits. Some stoop and 
stagger, while others lift their heads like Saul. Some are polygamous, 
and have intermarried and melted into the houses adjoining. Others 
stand alone in grimmest celibacy, like dragon-spinsters. One you 
would characterise as a shrew, another as a Socrates ; and so through 
the whole gamut of paradox. 

At length the High Street proper begins, having St. Giles’s as its 
Alpha and Holyrood as its Omega. Of course St. Giles’s has been 
“restored,” barbarously scribbled over by clumsy fingers, like some 
precious manuscript, and made a mass of stupid mummery. In these 
ages of tinkering what else could be expected? All that remains of 
this truly reverend church is its Gothic tower and the mighty pillars 
which support it. Around this central shaft despairingly cling three 
barnacle-churches, that try to be lifted up into respectability by 
clinging to the skirts of their chief. Church, police-station, prison, 
Assembly Room as old St. Giles’s was in Buchanan’s and Moray’s days, 
what remains is asad wreck. A demon possessed Edinburgh in 1829. 
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The result is the same as if the demon had gone into a flock of swine 
and run down a: steep place into the studios of the Edinburgh 
architects. What eclipse of common-sense or ale-house aberration 
came over the minds of the Edinburghers in 1829 is not known ; it 
lasted hong enough to “restore” the original church clean out of ex- 
istence, and leave behind a maundering mass that talks in its sleep. 
Will not some government establish an asylum for idiotic architecture ? 
St. Giles’s was even deliciously crusted about with old shops, quaint 
booths, and absurd little “krames.” These too were scraped off, 
and the old church left as clean as a keel, because, forsooth, they 
sent their soot and smoke up into good St. Giles’s eyes! The interior 
is simply hideous ; it is like the interior of a disembowelled corpse. 
There is not one spark or spangle of sweetness and beauty on all the 
sea of rafters and ruin. It is as if a chorus of ogres had gathered 
about some stately Lear and were rending the purple mantle and the 
crown. So looks the splendid coronalled tower of St. Giles’s with 
this huddle of churches furbelowed about it — or like St. Anthony and 
his pigs. The old Tolbooth, too, that stood here, the venerable Par- 
liament House and prison of this goodly town, has been wiped away, 
and only a heart carven in the stone now marks the spot where the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian lay. One bit of compensation is the partial res- 
toration of the Cross of Edinburgh, from which proclamations and 
“roupings” were, and still are, made. Curiously enough, side by 
side with this interesting relic is a monument to the inventor of loga- 
rithms ; so logarithms and crosses go hand-in-hand. On Calton Hill 
— which seems to be the spot to which Edinburgh consigns its wit’s 
ends —has risen a jail, to justify which the Tolbooth was pulled 
down. Why poor St. Giles’s was knocked into a cocked hat no mor- 
tal tongue can tell; probably to cure the spleen of some dyspeptic 
master-builder. If the capital of Scotland were not naturally one of 
the most exquisite spots in the world, the thumb-screwing which it has 
received from architects full of the mania of Italian, Gothic, and 
Grecian would have made of it a sort of witch’s cauldron ; all faces, 
sexes, features peer forth from the mist and gibber like phantoms of 
the Brocken. So the queer old Scottish Gothic front designed by 
Inigo Jones, and forming the outside of the Parliament House, gave 
way to a Greek facade, fresh from the lucubrations of some recent 
builder. Not far off once stood the booth of George Heriot, James 
VI.’s famous banker and bootlick, whose fame is perpetuated in the 
hospital which bears his name. Megrims are thus made imperishable 
as it were. The goldsmith’s purse has thus swelled into a magnificent 
depository of aches and ailments. The good man’s name is linked 
galley-slave-like to human infirmities. But a delicate thread of sunlit 
kindliness runs through the chain and connects it straight with the 
wide human heart. Even in this world Lazarus has begun to lie in 
Abraham’s bosom. 

The past has been almost obliterated from the lower half of the 
High Street. It reminds one of Niebuhr scraping off the eloquent 
words of St. Jerome to get at the dreary Institutes of Gaius under- 
neath. With spade and shovel the reformers have gone to work and 
filled its sloping line with “improvements.” Cromwell’s Ironsides 
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housed in one of these antique charnel-houses. The works of Blair, 
Ferguson, Robertson, Hume, and Adam Smith, issued from the 
printing-office of William Smellie, situated in another. Allan Ram- 
say’s bookshop consecrated one of the flats of No. 153. ‘The articles 
of Union between Scotland and England were signed in another. 
John Knox’s house stops the gaze of many a curious visitor — John 
Knox, of whom it was said that “in the opening of his text he was 
moderat the space of an halff-houre ; but when he enterit to applica- 
tion, he made me sa to grew and tremble that I culd nocht hald a 
pen to wryt. But before he was done with his sermon he was sa 
active and vigorous that he was like to ding that pulpit in blads and 
flee out of it.” The old house looks as if itself had been pounded 
by his powerful arguments, and made a-wry and a-twist by the intra- 
cacies of his logic. It is grim as Beelzebub. Sermons with as many 
heads as Hydra peep from every chink and make mournful the 
dubious silence. ‘There is as it were the hissing of a tarantula-nest 
of denunciations in the lofts and corridors. But there was a core of 
voluptuousness in honest John after all. He loved wine and good 
living and merry company. In a corner of his heart lurked the 
serpent of wine-loving —a glittering guileless thing, the single speck 
of luxuriousness that tainted this strange fruit. Where the bird pecked 
at the fruit there was a delicious bleeding and sap-running and 
tremors of delight not to be resisted. The eaves along here drip 
with sermons. “Sermon” was the god of the age. There was found 
no image-breaker audacious enough to overturn the idol, and it still 
reigns throughout the land with despotic sway. Few chariots of 
Juggernaut grind like a Scotch Sunday. It is too often, as elsewhere, 
a strange contrast of indoor snoring and supping and outdoor peace 
and tranquillity. Hans Andersen noted it; others note it. It is 
Master Reynard decked out in the silken fleeces of Mynheer Mutton. 
You are squinted at if you take a walk. The proper thing is to be 
indoors, and being once there you may do what you please — dance 
the saltarello if your neighbors do not find it out. As for blowing an 
ungodly nose on Sunday, such iniquity must be put off till next day ; 
a pocket-handkerchief would be all too pagan. All this seem the old 
High Street and environs of John Knox’s house to sing forth like a 
muezzin. There was no pampering nor strutting of bantam cavaliers 
here. A congenial neighborhood was this —congenial from some 
points of view —for soon begins the Canongate, where the fat monks 
of Augustine had a monastery, with all its attendant minions and 
myrmidons. ‘This was the Mayfair of Edinburgh in feudal times. 
The Augustinians nested in Holyrood ; these streets were dedicated 
to their holy pacings. This burgh was the marching-place of their 
panorama of paunches issuing from the monastery gates and filling 
the neighborhood with reverent waddlings. The lean Reformation 
came and ousted the plump Augustinian quails, sending them scatter- 
ing and chattering over the face of the earth. The Continent was 
plentifully sprinkled with living manna, and the holy wanderers settled 
to roost in the henneries of Rome. ‘The ravens of the League were 
more than a match for the partridges of the cloister. ‘Ihe closes 
here, too, bill and‘coo with literary celebrities. Smollett, Lord 
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Monboddo, and Sir Walter’s publisher, James Ballantine, the giver of 
dinners and ruiner of his patron, dwelt near by. Scolds and 
slanderers were fastened by the collar or nailed by the ear to the 
pillar of the Canongate Tolbooth. The scolds and slanderers of 
romance and history have been similarly treated, for here they hang 
by the ear to more than one pillar. The device of the Canongate 
Tolbooth is: Sic itur ad astra—Here you see stars. It has a 
quaint horologe that protrudes and flings the time of day with a de- 
risive sneer in your face ; a more froward clock is not in Christendom. 
As you walk, classic mire is beneath your feet. The churchyard of 
the Canongate church is full of celebrated names and namelessnesses. 
The “ Wealth of Nations” is reduced to the poverty of a pitiful vault. 
Moral Philosophy and Dugald Stewart lie in another. Dr. Ferguson 
and the “Roman Republic” fill amazingly small space. The 
sacredest spot is the grass-grown grave of the poor mad poet Fer- 
guson, over whom Burns drepped a tear. A house of refuge for the 
poet Gay—the Duchess of Queensberry’s palace— has literally become 
a House of Refuge ; the only difference is that inebriates are now 
refuged and reformed, and not poets. The author of the “ Beggars’ 
Opera” singularly enough occupied, as private secretary to a lovely 
duchess, a house which afterwards became the sanctum of drunken and 
destitute beggars. A little further on and your feet enter the paradise 
of debtors—the “Sanctuary,” as it is called, of Holyrood Abbey, 
whither many a puffing and hard-pressed debtor can still flee and be 
free from the bailiff. It is the only “sanctuary” in Scotland. The 
privilege of escaping thither is a fantastic remnant of feudalism, and 
includes Holyrood, Arthur’s Seat, and Salisbury Crags back of the 
Abbey. The minions of law cannot desecrate this hallowed precinct 
to drag the caitiff to a debtor’s prison. Here under the very tunics 
and tonsures of mitred abbots might the wretch who would not pay his 
dues rest. These holy tunics and tonsured crowns covered a multi- 
tude of sins. Bankrupt humanity threw itself into the arms of the 
good fathers and received the kiss of peace. There was no crown of 
thorns in those monkish days ; the mystical lilies and the roses of St. 
Elizabeth filled everybody’s lap ; at least so might the lucky debtor 
think who could rest in peace beneath the beautiful Gothic windows 
of the Abbey. 

Of Holyrood itself nothing can be said that has not been said a 
hundred times. You are nauseated with Queen Mary before you 
escape from the fangs of all the photograph-vendors that infest her 
palace. A salvo of them may stand ready to salute you in the paved 
semicircle in front before you ever get in ; a phalanx may attend you 
when you enter ; and the old creature who bell-wethers the crowd and 
leads round the sheep is thrusting Darnley and Rizzio and Henry 
VIII. and the whole repulsive crew into your hands, pockets, and 
bosom the whole time. 

A moonlight visit to this enchanting memoir of Scottish crime and 
wretchedness would be delightful. But then that running phosphor- 
escent sore—a Scotch moon—would make Rizzio’s blood and Eliza- 
beth’s scowl still more repulsive. The wights and wiseacres that pop 
their heads into the cobwebs and come forth reeking with visions of 
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Rizzio’s blood on the floor, are perhaps as sage as the devotees of 
San Januarius. The famous spots—or spottedness—are as weak as 
incredulity is strong. The twilight of this celebrated corner is most 
favorable to vivid imaginations already red with the gore of guide-books. 
You stretch your neck and listen to the keeper’s harangue as eagerly 
as if you yourself had killed Rizzio and drunk his blood. In Queen 
Mary’s room your aesthetic tourist has fine reward in the rich oak 
panelling, antique furniture, curious tapestry, and more of Queen 
Mary herself than could be expected after so many hundreds of years. 
In one corner smirks Elizabeth in a grand portrait ; in another is the 
obese physiognomy of Henry VIII. An old moth-eaten bed and 
various intricate chambers and turret-rooms send their fumigations 
afloat on the air. Opening and slamming of aged doors and windows 
scare up a troop of shrill echoes that chuckle and muckle and 
maunder to themselves until they die of exhaustion, as you almost do 
before the man is done with the bed and the workbox and the dilapi- 
dated finery of the queen. A mania of explanation possesses the 
man, and Mary and Darnley are polka’d round like so many puppets. 
Being historically gorged and threatened with flatulence, there is one 
retreat — the charming, daisy-sprinkled gravestones of the ruined 
Abbey. Whata lovely and pathetic ruinis this! The Augustlight is a 
Claude that paints it with its tenderest gold ; the shadow is a Rem- 
brandt that fills its arches with delicious twilight.. The painter and 
the poet should wed immortal light and line in commemorating this 
touching relic of bygone times. It clings to Mary’s side of the 
Palace as if its fragile traceries and pillars needed her help. It is 
roofless, and the whole space becomes a warm bed of velvety sun- 
light. The lines of its great doorway are as delicate and multitudinous 
as those of a skeleton-leaf. Though its ruined walls, all open in 
hapless decay, you look out on luxurious meadows, mountains that 
look like purple cream, fields that float in dew and emerald. The 
ground beneath is rich with many a king. Sun and wet and patter- 
ing feet have obliterated inscriptions, levelled rank and established 
equality. It is Holyrood Abbey, intertwined with our most romantic 
associations, beautiful and gray with ruin, paced by invisible feet and 
populous with unfading memories. 


III. 


Edinburgh, like the edge of a Spanish mantilla, has an exquisite 
trimming of environs. From the mob of the streets you may retire to 
such lordly vicinities as Melrose, Roslin, Dryburgh, Abbotsford, 
Hawthornden — spots musical with many memories. But here too 
you meet a mob —a mob of starers, nincompoops, dowagers, dowdy 
Britishers, longlegged. Scotch and ubiquitous Americans. These 
lovely sanctuaries, full of associations as any vase is with roses, are 
put to the torture of thousands of different eyes in the course of the 
summer — every cabinet thumbed and thumbscrewed, every attic 
stretched on the rack, every ruin gabbled and chattered over by the 
magpies. The trains groan with Transatlantic ignorance trooping 
down to explore Abbotsford, to investigate Sir Walter Scott, or to pick 
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and pilfer about the Abbey of Melrose. ‘The lust of the fingers is un 
governable. The seven plagues of souvenir-hunters break out annually 
and scathe the whole face of the European earth. Scotland becomes 
an Egypt visited by more than the experiences of the Pharaohs. ‘The 
Israelites stole the ear-rings out of the ears of the Egyptian women, 
but these people do more—they steal all the romance and the beauty 
out of immortal scenes, and run over the sea cackling with delight. 
To meet a flock of these travelling ostriches, to hear their gibberish 
and get their elbowings, is enough to drive one to 

Still, there may be a day when the delicious pearliness of a Scotch 
sky with its play of opaline tints is thrown over the world, and you 
may steal among the arches of Melrose to think and wonder, In 
Melrose still glow the embers of a wondrous architecture. The old 
Cistercian monks that used to go slipshod about these solemn spaces 
and drone and drowse through a sleepy mass, knew what the chisel 
could do, and wreathed and crusted their Abbey all over it with its cun- 
ningest fancies. The groined ceiling is a lily fairer than Solomon. 
The windows are airy tabernacles through which doubtless once 
floated a tide of rainbow-light. The ruined altars were frosted over 
with microscopic traceries and sly meanderings of the chisel. The 
entire interior is a spacious splendid harmony into which the Dark 
Ages have cast a carnival of melodic phrases in stone. An argosy of 
flowers has gone to wreck on the ceilings or rained about the pillars, 
groinings and corbels. The allegory of the Gothic is here perfect. 
A cathedral was the Rock of Ages cloven into mighty pillars, over- 
spread with a thousand flowers, twined about with a thousand ten- 
drils, sculptured into windows through which smote sunset splendors 
or smiles of dawn. The window-clefts might be nests for doves to 
build in—the ceilings were spheres of strange animals and plants— 
within dwelt the shadow of a Great Rock in a weary land—without 
hovered the radiance of God. In the twilight was a sacred hum and 
sweetness of human things. The Gothic centuries gambol and glow all 
over the Abbey of Melrose — everywhere is their quaint autograph, 
everywhere is their mysterious parable-language. They continue the 
parables of Christ and fill up the omissions of the evangelists — these 
cathedral-abbeys. Burned and ravaged and ransacked over and 
over again, Melrose Abbey is still a legend of the saints, a jest-book 
of the monks. The sly artists have loaded the arches and inner 
spaces with wanton imaginations. These spaces resemble a monas- 
tery turned inside out, with all its capering cup-loving monks and 
monkeries emptied pell-mell into the revealing light. There they 
squeal and squirm in diabolical confusion like a nest of mice scamper- 
ing over pillar and transept and chancel and thronging every inch with 
dancing carvings. With them the artists have mingled the coo of the 
turtle-dove, the crown of thorns, a fleur-de-lis, a pomp and poem of 
witching fancies caught from dreamland. We see it in Dante, in 
Shakspeare, in the Eddas. Each of these great cathedrals is an 
encyclopedia, a tomb of Heloise, on which multitudes have worked 
and wept out their full imaginations. The Greek gods became devils 
in the Middle Ages. Gothic cathedrals are a sort of Greek temples 
possessed of adevil. But how beautiful are these devils—these lovely 
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demoniacs of olden times — these tapering minsters risen from the 
tomb of Eld like frozen flames. Will the time ever come when our 
calendar of saints, following the gods of Greece, will become a 
calendar of demons, and Christ, by superstitious ages, be transformed 
into an ogre? How strange will be that architecture! 

The charm of Abbotsford is undying. Insignificant in itself, it is 
like an antique breviary whose value is the costly illumining and cost- 
lier fingers that have enriched it. The name of Scott gilds this cloud 
of motley buildings and gives it an ever-fresh interest. He is the 
savor to the salt, the city on the hill. Without him Abbotsford would 
be but a confused huddle of buildings tastelessly strung together, like 
the necklace of a South Sea islander. With him it is a beauteous 
and holy spot. The books he handled, the morsels of antiquity he 
gathered, the reminiscences of a long and busy life embodied, carved, 
crystallised over the walls, panels, staircases—all are here. It is like 
lifting the lid of a Waverley Novel and seeing beneath the whole rich 
mechanism. ‘Then there is the pathos of failure, the eloquence of a 
broken heart, about the building—the debt lying like a millstone on a 
daisy—the brave hope and manly struggle of the last years. Abbots- 
ford is a life-story and an epitaph—a sort of wonderful epigram that 
in one brilliant, hurried burst compresses a whole life. Andersen 
makes a charming story out of a rose from Homer’s grave. A line 
from this epigram could be expanded into volumes. What pulpit in 
Scotland ever preached a sermon like the life of Walter Scott? All 
the thunderings of Knox and all the lightnings of Ralph Erskine are 
not half so persuasive. His old brass-buttoned blue coat is more 
potent than the lawn that shimmers on the shoulders of pontiffs. 
Who would exchange the old plaid trousers for a pope’s toga? 
Scott’s walking-stick, Gustavus Vasa’s lute, Jefferson’s fiddle, Freder- 
ick the Great’s flute, Napoleon’s old hat—what priceless lumber to 
the relic-hunter! The world is the better that the blue eyes of Scott 
have looked upon it. Abbotsford is a Mecca. 

Almost as interesting as Abbotsford is the ancient Abbey of Dry- 
burgh, where Scott and Lockhart are buried. The ivy has taken the 
ruin for its own and hugs it preciously to its bosom. It is a passion- 
flower sprung from the crosses which these sweet geniuses have laid 
down. Plumes and perennial wreaths of it toss and tremble among 
the arches, shedding evergreen and evermore twilight over the granite 
tombs, a tender In memoriam of the dead. The monks no longer 
steal in and out among the aisles and Norman arches, nor do the 
stooping ceilings ring with the clatter of arms. Dryburgh is West- 
minster with only a Poets’ Corner. There is what an old Church 
father calls a guiddam sidereum, a “something starry,” about the 
dilapidated cloister and burying-ground. Its peace is profound and 
its beauty pathetic. The most beautiful use to which these desecrated 
sanctuaries of Catholicism can be put is to make them urns of sacred 
dust, chalices of sacramental wine. The dead hold there their per- 
petual service. In Palestine wherever the foot of Christ touched 
there has sprung up some wondrous flower of architecture. Mount 
Carmel — beyond his footsteps even — is a cluster of purple monas- 
teries. The highways are dotted with the footprints of Jesus. The 
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air is water turned into wine. The landscape is a leper cleansed and 
radiant with sweetness. Gennesareth is a basin of gold. Even the 
bitterness of the Dead Sea is honey and its bitumen is balm. All 
Galilee is a legend of supreme loveliness written over by the feet of 
Jesus. So Westminster, Santa Croce of Florence, the Chapel of 
Weimar, the Invalides of Paris, Dryburgh of Scotland, have become 
Veronica-veils imprinted with the features of the great dead. This 
end of Scotland is the end of the rainbow that has the bag of gold 
hanging to it. Groups of stately buildings rise here and there from 
crags, beside silver waters, or from enmantling foliage, giving the 
country a character like the illumined points in a picture. The great 
hairy, heathery Highlands have melted into undulations that are half 
music. Winning vales creep in between the hills, and dells and 
dingles abound everywhere. The asceticism of the North has, under 
the wiles of summer, become a voluptuousness. There is a sponta- 
neousness of leaves, a sweetness of light, a tenderness of green, a 
perfume from out the heart of the world that intoxicates. The mists 
of the Hebrides are here riven by poniards of sunlight—like the mul- 
titudinous arrows of the Persians at Thermopyle, the arrows of 
sunlight positively darken the air. In their onflow toward England 
the Scottish mountains-ranges have rounded their summits, broken 
into sunny crevices full of curling mists and quaint hamlets and 
haunts of culture, and left everywhere, like a sea, rippled eminences 
crowned with villas and castles. In one of these glens nestles the 
manor of Hawthornden, famous for the residence of the poet Drum- 
mond, and still, after three or four hundred years, in possession of 
his family. It is a sweet, dewy dell, preserving, even in midsummer, 
those crystal shadows that haunt a Scotch glen and stain the sheet of 
golden air with a magic half-light. Athwart this half-light move vivid 
streaks of sunlight—a dainty arabesque. Banks of green lie here and 
there—a troop of gambolling waters. skip and glimmer, like fairies, 
through overarching trees, or stop for a moment in impulsive pools for 
the angler. Could Scotland be lifted vertically, this filigree of water 
would be found meandering among the hills like the sculpture-lines 
over a Moorish mosque. At the other end of the vale is a marvel of 
Gothic decorative art—Roslin Chapel. All the crimpings and creas- 
ings and wrinklings of which Gothic Christendom was capable have 
been crimped and creased and wrinkled into these pillars, buttresses, 
and intersections. A sheet of tissue-paper in myriad folds, or a 
human brain wrinkled over with myriad memories, might picture 
forth this unequalled scene. It looks as if Oberon and Titania had 
held their golden wedding on the walls, and chiseled them with innu- 
merable delicate dancings of incisive feet. It is a spectre-chapel 
eaten out to the quick —a cicada with nothing left but luminous 
transparent skin —a rind nibbled to pellucid film by countless mice. 
It is the daintiest work in Great Britain. How the mice-chisels have 
picked and pricked and punctured and filigreed — how the master- 
mice mortised here a rose and there a quatre-feuille, and yonder a 
little wee mouse’s dream of beauty and fun — how the mistress-mice 
flounced ayd furbelowed and embroidered these walls till the whole 
was a palace fit for the sultan of the mice! Slim as cockchafers are 
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the pillars, slender as beetles the oriels, gaudy as butterflies the 
twisted and tormented and blossoming alcoves. The wreaths en- 
twining the ’Prentice’s Pillar are cat’s-whiskers for sensitiveness and 
delicacy—the roof is a fever of minute sculpture. The stone has been 
subjected to exquisite pangs to bring forth this ethereal birth. A 
night suffices to scatter the fields with pearly sculpture of frost. The 
night of ages hardly sufficed to scatter its treasures over these walls. 
In Italy pallid saints are impaled on glowing canvasses and stretched 
across sunless glooms of choir and apse, to be wondered at and wor- 
shipped. Here the tide of ornamentation has risen and overflowed 
every space, so that no inch of crucifixion or saint or goggle-eyed 
sentiment remains. The sparkle and the sport of myriad goldfish in a 
fountain would furnish the endless lines and dimplings of this casket 
of fine art. There is something in such enchanting architectural 
madnesses that no true lover of beauty would cast away—a moon- 
struck, epileptic architecture, it may be, but sprung from a divine 
sickness. The Goth stretched forth his lean arm to the lovely Greek 
to be healed, and lo! all the virtue went forth from the Greek and 
filled his rival with exuberant life. Gothic architecture, like Nico- 
demus, came by night and grew up into a beautiful faith. One of its 
hymns is the Chapel of Roslin. 

It is amazing what crowds dart over Scotland in the furious trains 
of cars. The station of Edinburgh is a branch-office of Bedlam. 
Men, women and children flit about in a frenzy, plunge into dingy 
carriages, and are jerked off up the Highlands or down to England 
in a haste that seems to be delirious. ‘There is no time for anything. 
The tracks groan with engines that fret and fume the livelong day. 
Hundreds of people are tossed up to Perth or whisked off to Carlisle 
in atrice. Bonneted Highlanders, sturdy fishwives, gaitered Cockneys, 
and knots and tangles of indiscriminate humanity, reinforce the sta- 
tion untiringly, filling the vehicles, clustering in eager huddles about 
the ticket-offices, and inquiring and being inquired of. A squad of 
porters trundle baggage to and fro in reckless unconsciousness of 
corns and heels. Loud cries, wild rushings and frantic farewells 
mingle picturesquely. There is a succession of petulant squeals 
from the incoming and departing engines. ‘The eye is offended with 
these lines of grimy boxes linked together and on wheels, while dense 
clouds of faces peer from the windows. If it be a holiday, there is 
sure to be a carriage full of Highlanders tooting.on bagpipes and 
rending the air with discord. There is sure to be a mob of dowdy 
women, too, and men and boys who are gin-shops on human drum- 
sticks. There are fights and scrimmages, men sunk together with 
drink here and there, and bold hussies in quest of prey. Holiday 
trains in Scotland are inventions of the devil. ‘They are haunted by 
the most plebeian of plebeians. And this tide of under-life — this 
sea on wheels — is whirled off to Melrose, or emptied into the planta- 
tions of Abbotsford, or syphoned in driblets over the country. In 
Scotland, as a rule, never go anywhere on a holiday. No Neapolitan 
lazzaroni can be ruder than the lower denizens of English and Scotch 
cities. Individually kind and helpful, when mobbed in a train, a 
steamboat, or a station, they seem pervaded by wilfulness and pug- 
nacity. 
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The dressing is not so bad asin England. In England, peony faces 
and sunflower hair would be well enough if they were not the least 
characteristic traits of a form from which dangle the most unreason- 
able skirts and the most hopeless colors. Old ladies dress young, and 
young ladies dress old. Sixty summers in pea-green and pink, and 
sweet sixteen in a mob-cap and a mop of skirts, are quite the thing in 
England. Or, if not quite she thing, are @ thing that you are by no 
means sure of not seeing. Rosy-faced old ladies skip over the Alps 
and up and down the Apennines in straw hats gorgeous with every 
hue of the parrot. Young ladies with Pictish noses sedately roll over 
the Continent in funereal robes fresh from the undertakers. 

In Scotland the heather and the blue sea and the sharp sunshine 
would ostracise the Polynesian glare of English dress. The English 
ladies literally seem rolled up in furlongs of cloth and geographical 
miles of unmentionables. Unwound, they would stretch as far asa 
spool of thread. The men are too often mere ramrods in side- 
whiskers. The beavered women that trot up and down Rotten Row 
are hardly to be told from the scarfed and gaitered men that pace 
Downing Street. The Scotch women are more Jefite and less bilious. 
Lively Irish ladies will chat with lively Irish gentlemen across a table 
d’héte in a strange hotel, meeting for the first time ; but catch a Cock- 
ney who can! Social life in Scotland is becoming sunnier year by 
year. As the Catechism and the Solemn League intrude themselves 
less and less, the naturally genial nature of the people crops out like 
a spot of sunlight through a glass of amber Xeres. These awful 
phantoms that have been stalking somnambulistically through the 
Scotch brain for two hundred and fifty years are at length being laid 
—think some. Church differences are less sharp, ecclesiastical con- 
troversy less poignant. The symbols and syllogisms of the old 
Covenanters have swept into rounder circles, softened into less 
piercing angles. You are not so often attacked by the swarming 
midges of argument — at any rate their sting is less poisonous. Less 
flesh and blood are left bleeding on the horns of dilemmas, or pacing 
vicious circles, or prancing through minor and middle terms. Modern 
ergos are not so intolerant as ancient. Poor Ixion is allowed a rest 
occasionally ; thirsty Tantalus gets a drink ; tired Sisyphus sits and 
dreams on his mountain-side. A sneer is no longer a homicide —a 
curl of the lip might have ended in the gidbet or the oubliette in 
Covenant times. The nineteenth century has petrified into the per- 
manent grimace of Lucian. Only the grimace does not lead toa 
Tarpeian Rock. Still the Covenant is scattered over the Cheviot 
Hills like an eternal forget-me-not. It bites the hills like burning ice 
—Scotland is not yet beyond the twilight of its dragon-wings. ‘The 
immemorial flower, the frozen fervor, the twilight of the dragon-wings 
—can Scotland be born again out of all these? Intellectually Scot- 
land is a noble sight. The most beautiful of English is that of the 
cultivated Scotch. It is a style of granite whose top is sweet with 
clover-fields. A dove with eagle wings is their grace in strength. 
The simple speech of their fishwives and sailors and street-sweeps 
has often a force that is beyond the lordly rhetoric of Macaulay. It 
is strange how French and Danish and Swedish and Gaelic words 
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stick here and there and abide in certain neighborhoods. The 
cavaliers of gay Queen Moll and the —— of the Baltic archipelago 
have cast their treasures into the lowland dialects. There is a 
tradition that Scotland and the Jutland coast of Denmark were once 
united. The Orkneys hang like candelabra over Scotland and shed 
continual rays of Danish over sea and land. Shreds and tatters of 
French hang here and there on the hedgerows of Mid-Lothian. Still 
the beauty of the genuine dialect is there yet, and immeasurably sur- 
passes the dish-water of the South. There is a twinkle and a humor 
in it that cannot be described. In Scotland, English intellect has 
sharpened to an intense point — English wits have become Lochaber 
axes. ‘The one is the barb, the other is the arrow-head. The keen 
climate — the golden mean between keenness and the intolerable — 
has quickened the sluggish brain of Engiand and produced a glitter- 
ing host of wrestlers, logicians, controversialists, lawyers and meta- 
physicians. It is an intellect that is a pickaxe, a glazier’s diamond 
point, a scalpel, an acid. The patience of the spider, the fleetness 
of a swallow, blend in it. To delve and to devil —such are the char- 
acteristics of the Scotch Inns of Court. The thinnest gossamer of 
metaphysics floats as clearly before their searching vision as the pulp 
of a peach. The coarse fleshiness of Southern England is spiritual- 
ised — the milk-cliffs of Dover become cliffs of transparent alabaster. 
It cannot be said, however, that there is always this supreme transpar- 
ence in the Scotch intellect. In it, as in the purest antique marble, 
there are streaks and sinuosities and knots of darkness. Unexpect- 
edly, as Pygmalion hews upon his impassioned conception, an imp 
springs forth, a rude mass of imperfect crystallisation interrupts the 
subtle blush that is about to overspread the masterwork. Deep 
within the marble there is a cry —a negation —an imperfection—a 
sorrow. Pygmalion dreams—his dream is of pearls—and pearls 
are emblems of tears. So there is a speck upon the burnished mir- 
ror. ‘The sea of glass is spangled with fire. Scotch metaphysics can 
be as cloudy as smoked topaz; but how lustrous can topaz be 
sometimes ! 

Scotland is an illumined echo of England. Like the Aurora of 
Thorwaldsen, it swings a torch and scatters flowers. There is a 
beauty in keenness that is like the relish to a ragout. Blades of 
Damascus for beauty, blades of Japan for sharpness —so sharp that 
they almost sunder without blood, so beautiful that murder with 
them almost ranks like music or sculpture. It‘sometimes happens 
that at sunset the Zas¢ is a bed of bloom —a mute but eloquent re- 
verberation of a West itself unillumined. So there are spots of 
literary darkness in England which make the corresponding light in 
Scotland all the more striking. The rich scenery of Scotland — the 
black and glistening lochs, the lilac knobs and profiles of mountain, 
the heather blown like peachbloom over hills a-swoon in mist, the 
dragon-firths that spit forth their silver tongues far into the land and 
cleave the cliffs like lances of quicksilver, the glens, the granite, the 
mystic embroidery of islands like ermine on coronation-robes, the sea 
that surrounds the land with a girdle of perpetual music, the sky that 
sheds all over the sea its mysterious changes of color — all this lifts 
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Scotland like the princely shoulders of Saul and enables it to look 
down on its less poetic neighbor. There is something in cold that 
gives a sharper lustre to the stars, a crisper coruscation to frost, a 
less indolent sinking to the lines of the body. Lovely as is the 
Orient, it is a flower within which a deadly worm hatches. The atti- 
tude of the North is that of St. George with the dragon beneath his 
feet. In the East the dragon is not only erect and triumphant, but 
has become a dainty and delicious tempter, an Eve not even aproned 
in sunny hair, an exquisite core of over-ripeness and languor, a Mag- 
dalen reading the memoirs of the devil, a devil with the scarf of the 
rainbow thrown about him. A ray of hell broken into seven deadly 
sins — such is the East, the principle of Orientalism, the fauteuils of 
Mahomet, the paradise of houris. For ages the East has lain chloro- 
formed. The air is a drug, the floraadrunkenness. There it squats, 
steeped in sluggish seas, overrun with an erysipelas of jungle, with its 
lotos-flower in its withered palm, its head thrown back in an air of 
mortal sweetness, its eye glazed with overpowering light—a helpless 
and hopeless sleeper of the Ganges. Fate has voudoued, Astarte has 
bewitched it. It is a sublime case of asphyxiation. Scotland’s 
redeemer is the ice-jotun. There is no sensual sprawling, no slowness 
of turtles, no rich enervation here. ‘The slim Celt is the keystone in 
the arch of nations. He was created in the cool of the day. He is 
made of the shadow of the Great Rock. He is as sensitive to reli- 
gious impressions as a bed of magnetic sand to the loadstone. This 
sensitiveness is a bit of amber thrown up on the shores of the Baltic 
—a relic of Asiatic susceptibility— a gleam from betwixt the circum- 
flex of the swords of cherubim at Eden’s gates. Here in the North 
there is all the haggardness, the passion, the religious exaltation of 
the Baptist. The wild honey still sweetens the Scottish imagination, 
its loins are still girdled with camel’s hair. So the Scottish summer 
is a slice of Arabia transferred to Ben Lomond. It is a sort of molten 
India poured over the land. The sky puts a rose in its hair. 
Pearls of Ormuzd sprinkle the nights. A garnet-flush lingers along 
the West. The days, like Zenobia, are loaded with chains of gold. 
The summer has flown to Scotland like the sparrow into the bosom 
of the judge of the Areopagus. It is a brilliant guest for a short 
time. In olden times kings sent flaming couriers before them, to 
announce their visits. In Scotland summer flames on the hills before 
yet the royal guest has fully arrived. There is a beacon-light of 
roses built upon the highways, and wreaths of welcome climb over the 
hedgerows and form themselves into triumphal arches of blossom. 
Scotland slips into summer like a dainty foot into a quaint and curi- 
ously-shapen slipper. In Italy summer is a burst of ilex and oleander 
and light dusted like poudre de riz over the warm shoulders of Fiesolé 
and Campo Felice. In Scotland it is a cool marble palace laid with 
India matting, murmured through by the liquid Arabic of a dozen 
fountains, illumined by delicately faint candelabra and dwelt in by the 
sweetness of summer-flowers. To an aesthetic mind perhaps it is 
more pleasing than the finery of Italian summer. Italy in summer 
dresses like the demi-monde—low neck and short sleeves, laden with 
shining hair and camellias and jewels and audacious nudenesses of 
bosom. It is too gushing, too affectionate and too confiding. 
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Scotland in summer is inundated with the ninnies of England. 
The Highlands then ring with grouse-hunters, deerstalkers and heroes 
of the pigeon. There is a plague of nobility, gentry and royal family 
abroad on their annual peregrinations. You can hardly take a step 
without treading on the corns of an M. P., a Right Honorable or a 
peer of the realm. The House of Commons goes to the dogs — the 
House of Lords becomes a nest of flippant and acrimonious peers 
eager for the Highland fray. London is purged of lords and ladies. 
To be lord-and-ladied over for two months—such is the fate of Cale- 
donia. Scotland becomes a sort of poodle lolled in the lap of London. 
London becomes a ship deserted by the rats. Mayfair titters and 
tattles over Glencoe, up the Caledonian Canal, through the ruins of 
Iona and round and round the Hebrides. This skipping of human 
fleas becomes a nuisance. The only powder yet invented for them is 
gunpowder. Anacreon’s grasshoppers were the first sa/timbanques : 
the last and worst are the longshanked Londoners saltimbanquing 


over Argyllshire. 
J. A. H. 








A LOVE STORY. 


**Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.”’ 
Barton Grey. 


CHAPTER VI. 


** Possible loss means possible gain ; 
But not to fear, because all is taken, 
Is the loneliest depth of human pain.”’ 
A. A. Procter. 
UNE is here. The warm, sweet fields are sunny under the skies 
of these long summer days. The shade of the broad horse- 
chestnut lies cool across the pond in the twenty-acre field. Every- 
where windows are wide open and blinds close shut, that breeze and 
shade may make life tolerable. The day has been an idle one 
everywhere. Through the solid granite walls of the old bank the 
heat has made its way ; the employés in that establishment have been 
exchanging from desk to desk uncomplimentary remarks about the 
unseasonable weather, and have sallied forth as soon as it was pos- 
sible to pronounce banking hours over. Old Mr. Blythe went early, 
treading slowly homewards, holding above his head his large um- 
brella, and plying a big palm-leaf fan. Only Edward Holme remains 
now in the closed and deserted building. He has felt the heat, for 
18 
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he is pale, and little wet drops stand on his white forehead close 
under his short dark curls. He is wearing a thin alpaca sacque-coat, 
and a broad-brimmed straw hat is in one hand, as he stands by the 
open door of the safe, from the lock of which his keys are hanging, 
and glances down the pages of the cash-book, which he has dragged 
forth and opened in response to some vagrant impulse, and whose 
neatly ruled red lines and rows of figures seem to have a sort of 
fascination for him. He shuts the book finally, shoves it back into 
its place, and closes and locks the safe, clinching his teeth so hard 
as to bite off the end of the new cigar he had put between his lips 
with an idea of lighting it on leaving for home. The bank has closed, 
he reflects, as he walks across the empty room and down the hall, 
with $20,000 cash on hand; that was what he had called out to the 
bookkeeper as he counted it over that very afternoon. If only a part, 
if only a tenth, were not really in the cash-drawer, but in his pocket — 
that is, if so much only belonged to him of right, how easy and 
pleasant it would make things! He goes on, down the six gray 
steps of the bank, looking up and down the street, now flickering in 
light and shade. A rather coarse-looking young man, apparently a 
trifle older than himself, separates himself from a group of men 
lounging on cane-bottomed chairs under a large awning over the way, 
and crosses the dusty road to meet him. For a few moments they 
converse in low tones. Edward is frowning with earnestness, but he 
speaks with an evident attempt at politeness, not to say conciliation. 
The other, Framer, a “plucked” Senior at college, a student of ill 
reputation, listens at first with a look of calm indifference on his 
selfish, stolid face, later with increasing and angry impatience. He 
broke in at last in a loud, positive tone. 

“Well, you see, Holme, I have held your I O U’s for —” 

“Confound you, don’t speak so loud!” Edward interrupts, in a 
tone abrupt and angry, but low; “that was my sister passed within 
two feet of you.” 

Framer turned and looked. Why she should drive out so early on 
this warm afternoon was a mystery ; and yet the wheels of her pony 
phaeton had really just rolled past, and Miss Holme, lightly veiled, 
was driving herself alone down the dusty street, a pretty blue and 
white robe across her lap, protecting her delicate dress from the dust. 

“Your sister is very pretty,” Framer said. “ Who is it that drives 
out beside her so often —a slender little girl with a pug-nose ?” 

“It is the younger Miss Gaddys, whom | regard more as a cousin 
than merely as a friend of ours,” said Edward, coldly ; “and I would 
beg of you to reflect, Framer, that your opinions concerning the ladies 
of my family are not of any remarkable interest to me.” 

“Come now, Holme, there is no use in being huffy. You can’t 
afford to quarrel with me, you know.” 

“The cursed insolent bully!” muttered Holme, under his breath. 
“As to that, Framer ”— aloud —“I have told you that it’s not con- 
venient to pay you at present, and no more it is. My mother has just 
paid a large sum to get me out of the clutches of that Morrissey 
whose horse I| killed last spring, and 1 don’t like to ask her just now 
for so large a sum as I have somehow — I confess I scarcely know 
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how — come to owe you. Of course I can get the money ; but I have - 
other debts pressing me, on which I am paying such an infamous rate 
of interest that it is like a dead weight about my neck. And it is not 
pleasant —” 

“ Of course it is not pleasant,” broke in his companion. “It’s not 
pleasant to stand and argue for a little money with a fellow who has 
always held his head as high, and carried as loose a purse-string as 
yours heretofore. I’m going home in a couple of days, and I never 
expect to see Brenford again. I am scarcely unreasonable about 
wanting my own.” 

“As I have said,” replied Edward, turning white, but speaking 
with an effort at calm dignity, “it is not convenient, but I can manage 
to pay you, and I will do so to-night. I shall be in at ‘The Gem’ to- 
night about nine o’clock. Good-day.— And yet, Framer, listen a 
minute. You won’t mention that I have paid you to any one? You 
see I owe others, who might come down on me harder, knowing I had 
paid you.” 

“No, I shan’t speak of it, of course; why should I? I declare, 
Holme, I hope I’m not making an enemy of you —that sort o’ thing, 
you know? It’s a pity you’re so badgered. Why don’t you make a 
spec somewhere and get all square again?” 

“ Tell me where ?” rather moodily. 

“Oh, thousands of things are always going. Now there’s my uncle 
in New York —that’man made thirty thousand dollars in one week 
in Wall Street last year. Wall Street is a good place.” 

“ But I don’t know the ropes there.” 

“Well, there’s Ned Grigsby — remember him? Little red-headed 
fellow, eyes keen as a ferret’s, left college here two years ago last 
June. He is in Wall Street, broker. All you do, go to him, put up 
some bonds, stocks, or cash, as margin, and get him to buy and sell 
for you as the tide runs. That fellow’s ound to make money —can’t 
help it, he’s so sharp. He could make ten thousand dollars for you 
as easy as possible. He’s told my uncle of piles he’s raked in for his 
customers. Don’t speculate himself, he says —legitimate business, 
and all that — don’t know whether he does or not, but he’s building 
up a good brokerage business. Goes to see one of my uncle’s 
daughters ; I had a chat with him there last Christmas.” 

“Too much risk, Framer, too much risk for me.” 

“Not a bit, not a bit. Can’t lose more than your margin; may 
make a pile.—Have a light? Well, I must go. Only think over it. 
We’ll meet at the ‘The Gem.’ Good-bye.” 

He sauntered away, leaving Edward to stand a moment in dreamy 
silence on the curb-stone, absently jingling the bank-keys in his 
pocket. Presently he turned and went back into the building. 
Framer pursued his way, quite unaware that he had said the fateful 
words that should hurry his companion into a concealed and evil 
course. He had scarcely meant to give any real counsel, speaking 
from some vague, good-natured impulse, yet expressing himself in his 
usual rough, sweeping, positive manner. He meant in some sort to 
atone for any little brusqueness which he had (necessarily) used to 
make Holme hand over the money owed him, by flattering the poor 
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devil with a few golden hopes ; it would make him less miserable for 
an hour or two, and render it easier for him to hand over the sum in 
question. 

Edward paid his debt to Framer that night, and tore his notes to 
pieces in a little close parlor back of the bar-room of the gaming-hell 
known as “The Gem.” After that he went to the large lighted room 
above, and played there until after twelve o’clock, leaving at last with 
a white, discomposed look on his handsome boyish face that told its 
own hard story. He had kept resolutely sober all the evening, but 
had lost again and again. He brushed by one or two men at the 
door who stared in his face, and as he turned into the street to go 
homewards with a desperate, wondering fury in his eyes, questioning 
“Where is it all to end?” one of these, rolling up and thrusting into 
his pocket some five-dollar bills, puffed at his cigar lustily, and casu- 
ally remarked, “I am afraid that young man is going to the bad.” It 
was none of his business, however, as he coolly reflected next 
moment ; he would scarcely remember next day that he had uttered 
any such remark, though very likely he would clearly recall having made 
such a prophecy if it should be verified half-a-year to come. 

Late that summer, Framer, wandering in to pay a visit at the office 
of his cousin’s fiancé in Wall Street, and standing fingering the strip 
of paper that jerkily slid from the little telegraph-machine on the 
wall which was rapidly printing off quotations in gold and stocks, 
chanced to cast his eye downwards and see an empty envelope among 
the torn papers in the waste-basket standing near. 

“ Heigho! Grigsby,” he said, raising his voice a little,“I see a 
dashing handwriting here that looks familiar to me; looks like a 
fellow’s named Ed. Holme. I suppose it isn’t his, is it? Having 
any dealings with a fellow by that name ?” 

“Yes, did. Knew him in Brenford ; didn’t you?” 

“Yes. Speculating?” 

“ Um-hum.” 

“ Made anything ?” 

“Yes. But he’s lost like everything in this Rock Island smash-up. 
Nobody could foresee such a thing, you know. It’s broken several 
good houses, you see ; ruined one of my best customers.” 

“Cut Holme up pretty rough, didn’t it ?” 

“Dunno. What makes you so curious ? ” 

“ Oh, we were great cronies at one time. What margin did he put 
up at first ?” 

“Two thousand—cash. It increased at first, but now— By 
George! I must go, Framer. Look at the Pacific Mail! It’s touched 
bottom for this day, and I’ve got an order to fill. Good-bye.” 

The red-haired broker was off, and as Framer presently strolled 
away with his hands in his pockets he muttered to himself, “ Now 
where did Holme raise $2000 cash so soon ?” 


The month of June was called the warmest month of that summer. 
Edward Holme began to look pallid and worn before the first half of 
it had passed. At home he was nearly always silent and moody, and 
a haunting, nervous dread seemed to dog the long days and disturb 
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the rest of the sultry, weary nights. The young man had learned to 
play a part early in life, to hide uneasiness and mortification when he 
lost at play, to feign good spirits while a racking headache, the con- 
sequence of an overnight’s dissipation, was upon him ; he had learned 
to cherish hope and courage when Fortune’s wheel was bearing him 
under, and always to look forward, with the gambler’s undying spirit, 
to a change in luck. But Edward had never before been so deeply 
involved, had never before deliberately taken a step which would, he 
knew, if detected, bring upon him the sharpest criticism — nay, if he 
dared face the word, disgrace. It is hard to feign to be light-hearted 
and untroubled when a haunting fear of discovery and shame drags 
one down ; but to such dissimulation he was forced. He learned to 
continue always ready to look up from his desk with a smile when 
old Mr. Blythe came by; he would lean over the counter and gaily 
chat with pretty Minnie Blythe when she tripped in to pay an occa- 
sional visit to the bank, and draw her allowance in “the nice mew 
twenty-five cent pieces.” Edward still visited Miss Minnie, though not 
quite so often as the little lady could have desired ; and as she 
seemed to expect him at each visit to be a little more devoted and 
impressive in manner than before, he fell into a way of being so. 

“ Great nonsense we talk over those big, sober-looking music-books 
of hers,” Edward occasionally reflects, after telling her good-night, 
as he goes homewards, or Gem-wards, as it may happen. 

“ I wonder if he is quite in love with me?” Minnie muses, putting 
her head on her pillow. She is not “in love” herself ; far be it from 
her well-regulated mind to yield to such soft folly before she is 
properly asked to marry him; she had not decided to yield even 
then ; but vanity is a passion as interesting to the admired young 
woman of society as love —a passion as tyrannical, absorbing, and 
unconquerable. Minnie has enslaved five or six’ college-students, 
one young clergyman, one ancient doctor of laws; why should 
Edward be spared ? 

If Edward had calmly paused to consider with what person of the 
many who took an interest in him he felt most at ease and happy, he 
would have come to the conclusion that “ Porcuy ” Gaddys was that 
one. He trembled before his mother’s wistful loving look ; he feared 
his sister’s grave, keen scrutiny ; only Porcuy, sharp little thing as she 
was, satirising almost every one else, looked at him with childish, un- 
questioning gaze, romped when he felt like it, when he willed kept 
silence, and smoothed his forehead with great gentleness in the 
nervous little hands ; knew by instinct what he wanted, and brought 
it; was always harmonising with his lighter moods, softly charming 
away his darker ones. Good little Porcuy! Her nose may be a pug, 
her lengthening brown hair refuse to remain in its plaits, her neck look 
too slender, her mouth too wide; it is a kind little face, it is a 
pleasant little face, a dear little face ; and as for beauty, why, her 


. little teeth are like seed-pearls, her cheeks like the bloom of a peach, 


her gray-blue eyes full of light and life ; she has at least the “ devil’s 
beauty,” youth, in the careless, happy-go-lucky expression of her 


‘ childish face. “Bless you, my angel!” mutters Edward, half-asleep, 


his head on his angel’s patient knee. 
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All through the summer-time Mr. Maurice Blythe stayed in Brenford 
and improved there. His cheeks grew fuller, his step less heavy, his 
pleasant manner even more cheerful than of old. 

On that June afternoon when Lois Holme drove into town so early, 
Mr. Maurice, reading behind closed blinds, saw her pass his father’s 
house, and wondered where she was going. (Only to the Post-office 
on a fruitless errand, looking for letters from over-seas ; for if Harvey’s 
marriage had taken place at the time appointed, she might not un- 
reasonably expect to hear of it by this time.) In these first weeks 
after meeting her he had advanced but slowly ; not yet had he scaled 
the outer wall of her unobtrusive, firm reserve. And yet she seemed 
to like him. There was unmistakable kindness in the look of her 
sweet eyes when they were bent upon him — kindness naturally felt by 
a young, healthful, gracious girl for a sick man, he said to himself, 
half bitterly ; she gave him the pity of strength for weakness, of 
beauty for a haggard face. She seemed to like to hear him talk in- 
deed ; but then his talk was apt to range on places and things which 
he and Harvey had seen together ; he purposely introduced his friend’s 
name to interest her. And that it did interest her he discerned ; she 
never changed the subject when he spoke of such things, though she 
might flit from topic to topic when the talk was of indifferent matters. 
But how much she regretted, disdained, desired, he could not dis- 
cover ; for he had walked delicately, and more by instinct than ob- 
servation he knew that she still cared about her old lover As she 
drove slowly back from the Post-office that day with no booty but 
the regular New York paper which she had not troubled herself to 
unwrap, Mr. Maurice rose up from a chair under the shade of a 
big cherry-tree near the gate, where he had established himself with 
a newspaper in the interval between her going and return. He 
dropped that shallow pretence of an occupation, the newspaper, into 
his chair, and walked to the fence. 

Lois drew in her ponies, and bowed to him with a look half-expec- 
tant of some worded reply. 

“Ts it warm out there?” he queried. 

“Ts it cool in there?” she retorted. 

“Not very. I think I should like a change. Do you feel like 
giving it to me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, moving a little and turning back the light, 
striped duster invitingly. “Ihave room for a companion. Come.” 

“T will,” turning to the gate, and picking up a little fruit-basket 
conveniently ready, piled with cherries and tangling stems. “ Would 
a few of these be an acceptable offering? This is the kind which 
you and Miss Nelly like, I believe,” as he seated himself beside her. 

“Nelly and I thank you,” she returned. “Now, shall I take you 
on home with me, or shall I make a long drive of it?” 

“T abandon my will to yours. Just drive on, anywhere.” 

“That is an amiable state of mind,” she answered, obeying him by 
driving on. “How contented one must feel when one has no violent 
wishes! When one, in short, gives up the reins!” Her eyes smiled 
at him as she spoke, but there was the first ring of frankness and 
earnestness in her voice. 
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“That is what I always do, in small matters ; it makes life so easy 
to take the little things indifferently.” 

“JT dare say. And not the great ones?” 

“T never give up the reins in larger matters. My will has never 
bent.” There was just a flash in the dark cavernous eyes of the 
determination which kept the vital spark in his worn frame. 

“T think,” said Lois, holding the reins in one hand and idly 
smoothing the blue and white stripes of the duster, “that sometimes 
in life it seems as if one’s will must be broken, or one’s heart.” 

“Does it?” The inflection of his voice caused her cheeks to flush 
crimson. She glanced at him, half appealingly, and met his grave, 
compassionate, steady eyes. “Has it ever struck you, Miss Holme,” 
he said, “that among my good qualities—I have many —is that 
which prevents me from asking questions of my friends, however 
much I may want to know certain things?” 

She smiled very faintly, the clear red still burning in her cheeks, 
and said nothing. 

“For we are friends, are we not?” he went on in his persuasive 
voice. “I have not talked much in my life of this jargon about 
platonic friendship ; but it seems to me I should like now to have 
you believe in such a thing, and to appeal to you to give me your 
sincere regard. Would I ask in vain?” He held out his hand — 
that thin, long, white hand, so different from other men’s — from that 
firm, ruddy-fleshed hand of Harvey’s in which hers had lain so long. 
A little sharp breath, half of old pain, half of new pleasure, and with 
instinctive confidence she laid her hand an instant in that open white 
one, which closed for a moment upon it and then released it. 

“TI do not know anything by experience of platonic friendships 
either,” she said. “But I believe there may be good and helpful 
friendship and sincere accord between man and woman, while that 
flattering, exacting, absorbing spirit of love is disallowed, and the 
egotisms of love cast out. To such true friendship I am capable of 
being faithful.” , 

“You express my whole desire ; only tell me what the confidences 
of friendship should be, and how limited in comparison with those of 
that disturbing element of love.” 

“That depends on whose confidence is sought,” she answered, 
archly. “Do not let us be so serious! You should, on any occasion, 
give me your entire confidence, in compassion for the curiosity with 
which, as a woman, I am afflicted.” 

“No, no,” shaking his head. “Friendship is a fair and open ex- 
change —a bond of equality. Only love is full of inequalities and 
concessions —the bond of slave and tyrant. I give you what you 
ought to have—no more. I do not recognise in you womanhood, 
weak ; nor you in me manhood, superior. We must keep awake a 
keen sense of justice. But we must have much confidence in each 
other, or we do not deserve to be called friends ; and how much do you 
think is to be expected?” 

“Time and instinct will decide for us. I do not think, Mr. Blythe, 
that friendship can last between people who let it be only a ministra- 
tion to one another’s egotism ; do not let us encourage one another to 
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dilate on our special griefs ; do not let us flatter one another. Sus- 
pect a woman when she begins to flatter, she will wheedle something 
out of you — your good sense, possibly.” 

“J shall suspect the first kind word you say then. No, we will 
abjure flatteries—it is settled. I am not quite ready to praise you 
yet, my friend,” he added. “There are great possibilities in you ; 
but you have circumstance to overcome, and life to conquer yet. I 
wait to see you live well ; I believe you will do it, therefore I hold out 
my hand in friendship. I would give much to have the power to en- 
courage you if ever you need encouragement ; therefore you must 
learn that I am honest, and so I have always been deeply sincere 
with you ; and,” with a lighter tone, “it is a dangerous thing, too, to 
be sincere with women —to carry the torch of truth through the frip- 
peries and gauzes of the womanly apparel.” 

“Do not fear ; I will be honest with you always.” 

“Yes, you will. You were not born for a liar.” 

“Ts that flattery? No, it is truth, for I was not born a man.” 

“Don't try to be cynical ; it won’t improve you. You are larger 
in the other mood.” 

“T am not going to be snubbed and lectured because you are. It 
is ‘not so nominated in the bond.’” 

“ No, you will not be snubbed, nor will you play at quarrelling. You 
are playing altogether ; you are not quite sincere with me— not in 
your true vein!” 

“Yes, yes, I am. And no,I am not. I—I don’t want to like 
you very much, Mr. Blythe! I don’t quite want to lean on any one’s 
friendship. That sort of thing is always tempting, but it ends so 
often in great pain when one begins to set one’s heart on a certain 
pleasure. I—I am afraid of —of everything.” The naivété, the 
sadness, the altogether womanly weakness of the speech touched and 
silenced her companion for a moment, and presently she went on with 
all the earnestness of that native impetuosity which so often overbore 
her cooler reasonings. 

“T have learned to believe that it is always better, braver, more 
strengthening, to bear pain without speaking of it ; at first sympathy 
nurses the pain, and then by-and-bye the friendliest patience is ex- 
hausted by it. When I am bravest I think I would rather bear even 
the heaviest sorrow myself than lean the burden on a friend ; and I 
wish I were always in that stronger mood. I think it is even better 
for one’s soul’s salvation that one should not be tempted into satisfac- 
tion here and there, that not a voice should say ‘Come and tell me, 
Z care,’ but God’s.” The spasm of grief that choked her throat 
warned her that she had hurried on into speaking of deep and secret 
things, lured insensibly by the presence of that sympathy she tried to 
inveigh against. She tried to go on in her former tone. “ But the 
help there is in friendship which I crave is the pleasant giving and 
taking of cheerful words and small kindnesses; the broadening of 
one another by helping each other to see life through different glasses, 
eradicating prejudices, expanding views. And after all,” her voice 
and her determined air softening, “if one can trust a friend, and 
there is a grief too heavy to bear, it may be well sometimes to speak 
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freely, and get the encouragement and aid one needs — the — the 
sympathy.” : 

His cheek was flushed as she stopped, and for a moment his 
dreamy eyes searched fluttering leaf and golden air before he spoke. 
“ My old horror, my only foe, my one cowardice of which I have never 
spoken, is this: I must die—before I am old —before long. The 
thought is horrible. Health and life have always seemed to me the 
greatest gifts of a beneficent Deity. While a man has these, he has 
everything!” 

“Do you feel in that way?” she asked, in surprise. “Then you 
have never been very wretched.” 

“Yes, I have been. I never give way to any strong emotion now. 
But no living wretchedness is comparable to that numb horror of 
ceasing to be — that shuddering aversion to premonitions of the time 
when one shall ‘feel the daisies growing over’ him. Yow never felt 
this.— Do not think me weak, unmanly,” he went on. “When my 
time comes, I believe I shall die as calmly and bravely as most ; but 
somehow — zow — when all the air is full of sunshine and warm with 
life — and perhaps because there is some one as good and gentle as 
you to listen and pity one —one cannot but make an outcry against 
hard fate.” 

“Inevitable anguish!” she said, in a low tone. “It seems so hard 
at first—so hard. But perhaps there comes to every one in his time 
a knowledge of the vanity of expecting much here, a kindling of the 
one hope — not for ‘this world, O not this! the world that sets this 
right!’ What would be the sense of this,” she went on presently, 
“if all our suffering was not fitting us for something better elsewhere ? 
This life is so troubled and sad that the best thing we can gain in it 
is the power to endure patiently ; but in the next world we expect that 
fruition of hope, that perfection in joy we miss forever here. Here 
we are never satisfied ; here in our dark it is only when one thinks of 
the other life that all dawnsclear. We learn to regard this as a means 
to an end: and when-we find its pain teaching us (however slowly) 
patience ; and its mortifications, humility ; when we find that better 
than fleeting happiness, ability to bear suffering ; when we begin to 
discern God’s dealings with us, and to have faith in His love, and to 
commit all our ways to Him —then life is not hard, but full of love 
and gratitude ; then death is not fearful ; then our souls have some- 
thing of immortal worth ; and we have the good of this life in -our- 
selves — in our souls,” 

“TI dimly and afar off see what peace might come if one had that 
faith and resignation. I have it not. Can you feel it always?” 

“No—oh! no. Only in great anguish, when I would die but for 
some succor, the everlasting truths come and help me. Only in 
perfect hopelessness and abandonment of this life’s sweet, I get to 
the surer, calmer ground. An uncertainty, a longing for something 
immediate, here, clouds my clear view. But I know the light exists. 
I see the heavenly peace in my mother’s face, and know she has had 
only this for her comfort through many disappointments, losses, 
griefs. She tells me much, she teaches me more in silence. Has she 
not a bright, unclouded face? All the clouds that have seemed to 
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others to obscure her life, are parted to her; always thankful and 
trusting, she looks up and sees the sun shining far above and hears 
the birds sing after the rain.” 
“You have a lovely mother. I have felt the charm of her beauti- 
fulness and goodness ; that kind, considerate look and air she wears.” 
“She was not always so. She says those lines of the Princess 
Amelia often come to her in remembering her careless youth: 
*Unthinking, idle, wild and young, 
I laughed and danced and talked and sung, 


And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ;—’ 


you remember all the pretty, plaintive verses? Now, she is not 
saddened by life’s sorrow and care, but rendered strong and patient, 
sympathising with every sufferer, hopeful in every case. And so 
some day I too may spend all my days in that serener atmosphere 
and see things in their true light.” 

“And I, perhaps — some day!” 

Lois had time to ponder later in that evening how it was that so 
suddenly a strong will and a gentle manner had won its way with her 
so completely and suddenly; for when she had put Mr. Maurice 
down again at his own gate, she felt that she had already given him 
what he willed to have — friendship and confidence. If she had not 
directly named her grief, he knew what it was. She wondered, lying 
on her couch and musing, with her hands behind her head, how long 
it was going to take him to tire of her. “I would not care 4ow soon,” 
she concluded, a soft flush rising on the fair white cheeks, “if only I 
get Harvey back again.” 

For Harvey was not married yet: certainty of the future to which 
she tried so hard to submit herself, was not yet ; he was still hers a 
little while. It chanced that in laying aside some of her brother’s 
discarded garments, she came across an old coat which he had last 
worn on the occasion of that tipsy misadventure with the race-horse 
last spring ; and in these June days found there, crushed down in the 
worn lining, a thin foreign letter addressed to herself, which Edward 
had taken from the post-office with others for himself, and which, as 
was easy to be seen, had slipped from the ragged inner pocket into 
the lining. He had not remembered getting any such letter, and 
there it had lain, the message dividing those fatal, long weeks of 
silence with a voice so seeming-tender, so loving, so clear! 

If it had only come at the right time she would never have written 
the letter dismissing Harvey as untrue. She leaned over these two 
last letters—this and the very last calm little note — comparing 
them ; and in the great difference of their tone found the object of 
former fruitless searches. Like any loving woman, she had looked in 
that last letter for anger, wounded feeling, pride, revengefulness — 
for any token of passion, anything but great relief and cruel courtesy ; 
now she could see him changed, chilled, striking back in revenge for 
her distrust, her faithlessness! O love’s motley, which sage and fool 
must wear once in a life-time! The cap and bells make a pleasant 
jingle once in a life ; but if one could put aside one’s folly when one 
would ! 
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“O letter, letter! If I could have had you in time!” she cried 
over the tender words. “And he believed I had read all these faith- 
ful messages and yet could doubt him! I never thought it was his 
fault— never. I knew it was because I had not behaved as I should ; 
I knew that he could look back and say, ‘She was over-ready, she 
was not maidenly, not loth to be kissed or caressed ;’ but then he 
forgave all that—he could think well of me and love me all these 
months. Whatever he is now, he was my own when he wrote this! 
And I never knew that he could be thinking that I did not appreci- 
ate or understand his love—that I was cold, capricious, quick to 
cry that I was done with him. Why did he take me at my word? 
Oh! love, how could you? 

“ And after all, this calms me. JZ now this is not a chance thing 
that has happened unto me. No life is wrecked by such a mistake in 
the world where not even a sparrow falls unmarked by God. He 
knew ; He saw fit; He knew I needed sharp discipline to bring my 
first love and allegiance back to Him; He saw I was not fit for 
Harvey’s wife. It was His providence —it was not Harvey, it was 
the will of God! Yet, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass! Only give me back my happiness —I will be so much wiser 
with it! I will remember who gives me all! Give me back my love 
once more —I can endure any pain, any grief, if I can but have this 
one desire!” 

Suppose we all had our will! Fable and poem and bitter knowledge 
of life have told and repeated the old, old lesson that we know not 
what to wish for as we ought. One wiser than we holds fate in his 
hands. And yet we all would direct Him sometimes ! 

Night came, and late at night came sleep. Lois awoke from her 
first slumber after midnight to hear music filling earth and air. It 
came so soft, so sweet, so pleading, night lending its charms, the soft 
throbbing of the instruments sounding out of doors, the familiar 
stirring strain wandering through the warm summer-night ; it would not 
be long to dawn, now, the serenade could not last long. But this first 
air came like a promise of old joy renewed, for the instruments were 
playing the air of the last song she had sung for Harvey, the night 
before that farewell-night of kisses and whispered promises ; she re- 
membered so well the look in his eyes, and how his voice chimed in 
on the refrain. It was only waking to the thoughts that followed her 
in dreams ; and even in the first slow stir, when the low, soft chords 
awoke her, she touched Harvey’s letter, and repeated to herself line 
after line. 

“T think and long for that time, sweet friend, when I can come to 
you again. I never see a starry sky or feel the low wind at night but 
I wonder where you are and how you do. The smell of roses and 
the strains of those old songs you used to sing come to me when I 
dream.” 

The music flowed through the words and transformed each of them 
with soft meaning and beauty ; it filled all the air with dreams, with 
passionate hopes, with possible joy, with tears more comforting than 
laughter. But Nelly Gaddys began to stir beside her, and Lois put 
out her hand. 
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“Nelly! Awake! hear the music! ” 

Nell sat bolt upright as if wide awake. 

“T hear,” she said, serenely, and immediately stretched herself out 
again. 

eThe music changed. Voices broke out and sang in harmony. 
Nelly struggled up again. “Oh, isn’t it heavenly? I’m going to run 
into Aunt Bessie’s room and peep. They’re on the lawn in front.” 
She scrambled forth and was gone. 

They were in the midst of “ Come where my love lies dreaming ” 
when Porcuy put her head in at the door. “ Mr, Penrose is there. 
I can tell him by his height ; he has got a cloak around him, and is 
standing back close under a tree. I believe Mr. Llewellyn is there 
too.” She was gone again. 

Then came the music of the instruments again, and then “ Sleep 
well, sweet angel,” the sound of singing voices softly vanishing with 
the retreating steps, and presently wheels were heard, and silence 
fell. 

“T threw ’em the flowers out of Aunt Bessie’s vase,” said Porcuy, 
reappearing. “Righteousness and peace!” punching her pillow 
vigorously, “I am as sleepy as —” comparison lost in agape. “Good 
night, Lois,” sinking drowsily into her nest. 

“Good-night, Nelly.” 

Ah! fairy world of sleep and dreams, if there were no return of 
waking life ! 


“ We had a charming serenade last night, Mr. Penrose,” Lois says, 
sitting on the front steps in the warm twilight, while the great Pro- 
fessor at her feet is carefully using a penknife to trim the thorns from 
the stem of a half-blown rose. The gentle, dainty way in which he 
performs the little task is noticeable from the remarkable size of the 
man, whose touch is as delicate as if his strong right hand were as 
small and weak as a woman’s. 

“ You enjoyed it?” he asks, still intent on the thorns. 

“Very much. It was pain and joy both. It made me delightfully 
sad.” 

He glances up sharply, and replies: “I have seen you in many a 
mood, Miss Holme, but I have never seen you gloriously sad. You 
must be sad sometimes, but you have never been frank enough with 
me to own to a sad mood. I know I have been with you when things 
must have jarred on you, offended you, wearied you, saddened you; 
but if ever I looked at you to see how you took such things, you have 
always met me with a laugh on your lips.” 

“Have I? And would it be such a dear pleasure to have me 
be miserable when you are near ?” 

“ Are you ever miserable?” 

“ Not when you are near, you say. I am never sad then.” 

“Why do you always laugh at me?” 

“T am fond of laughing.” 

“Why is it we always like people who don’t care for us?” he 
queries. She pales just a shade, but answers carelessly, “Do we? 
It is a peculiarity of our perverse species of which I have never made 
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a special study ; but it is of a piece with our ways. We admire a 
moonrising, you know, and simply because it can be observed so few 
times in a month ; the sunrise is twice as glorious, thrice as splendid, 
every day, but we think of that as common and tame.” 

“No, no, you err,” he answers, laughing. ‘“Tosee the sun rise one 
must do that detestable thing, arise early in the morning. Heavens, 
how I hate that matutinal exercise! And any one will fib about the 
hour in awakening you. My brother is a truthful person, and yet he 
will bang my door and cry that it is eight o’clock when it’s barely 
seven. I distrust all humanity early in the morning. I rub my eyes, 
look at my watch, detect the falsehood, and fall asleep again cursing 
mankind.” 

“ How very lazy!” 

“T cannot endure deceit.” 

“Unfortunate. How much must meet you in this life which is 
unendurable.” 

“Why are you always gibing at life and your fellow-creatures in 
that way? You never lose a chance for a fling at the world. You 
would make any one think — only that nothing has ever had a chance 
to disappoint or hurt you — that you were a disappointed woman, you 
are so bitter.” 

“ Disappointed?” With a cadence of low laughter. ‘Come, Mr. 
Penrose,” rising, “though you are so lazy, you must get up and walk 
with me ; I am tired of sitting still. Let us walk to the gate and see 
if Minnie Blythe is in sight. She is coming here to-night, and we are 
going to practise duetts. How you will enjoy it!” ironically. 

“You know at any rate that I like to hear you sing: particularly I 
enjoy the truce when you are especially unamiable in conversation. It 
is very droll to me to hear you sing love-songs— you who could not 
feel the tender passion any more than an iceberg could.” 

“T do not know why, I am sure,” a little nettled ; for to-night the 
soft mood of yesterday was still upon her, and all the dreams of love 
she had cast away in her first anguish as not for her, had returned 
sweeter for their banishment ; why was it inevitable that the joy in 
other lives should be left out of hers? “Icebergs melt, you know. I 
shall float down from my Northland some day, to meet the Gulf 
Stream, and vanish, swept away on his bosom.” 

“A bold wooer, a warm, strong current, and a hot sun to thaw you, 
my lady,” he answered, looking down on the slender, stately form 
moving beside him with its peculiarly graceful gait. 

She half smiles, half sighs. He offers her his arm, and she takes 
it in an absent way and strolls on beside him in silence. 

“I should like to see you in love,” he says, presently. 

“Would you? Imagine me — perfectly imbecile, able only to lisp, 
stammer, and look too foolish for description.” 

“] should like to see you,” he reiterates. ‘“ You have never been 
in love, 1 suppose ?” abruptly. 

“ Have you?” adroitly turning in self-defence. 

“ If you will look up at me,” slowly, “I will tell you.” 

Haughty, uplifted head, cool, defiant eyes, bitter-sweet lips, he faces 
them with his own calm, unimpassioned features and the gaze of his 
steady gray eyes, but his pulse quickens. 
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“Ves,” he says, quietly. 

“ How many times?” coldly and lightly. 

A pause, and then, almost sternly, “Once only.” 

“ Reciprocated ?” 

“T never asked.” 

“ But probably could guess ? ” 

“ Possibly.” ‘i 

“ Not reciprocated ? ” 

“IT might ask and make sure. Had I better do it?” 

Not a jot of the coward about this man. How boldly he carried 
the war into the enemy’s country! A half unwilling admiration for 
him arises inher. “If I had never seen Harvey,” flashes through her 
mind between bold question and calm reply. 

“Do not be fash ; it might be a mistake.— Mr. Penrose,” abruptly, 
“ what ought a man to do when he has led one woman to love him 
and then finds that he loves another better ?” 

He looks very, very keenly at her. 

“ How do you mean led the first woman to love him? Bound him- 
self by words? Engaged himself? Or just won, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, by kindness and courtesy, an undeserved affection which in 
time he finds he cannot return because he loves another woman ? ” 

“ The — the latter case, I think. And if the second woman does 
not love him half so well as the first?” 

“It is a hard case, this man’s, do you not think ?” he says. 

“ Very likely.” 

“TI do not know what he ought to do. I know what I could not 
help doing. Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, before Heaven, I cannot help cleaving to the woman I love 
best! Unless I were so bound in honor to the first that I could not 
get free — not get free by telling honest truths to her — I would obey 
my strongest love and woo the woman who possessed my soul. Even 
if I only got the crumbs of her regard — however cold she be — only 
let me know her truthfulness, believe her purity, and I would cleave 
to her. For thé other life would be a lie!” 

“ How is it possible,” she cries presently, “that when you men do 
bestow love bountifully, you give it to cold, selfish women whose 
whole hearts can never be won?” 

“T do not know,” he answers. ‘“ But the more beloved women 
exact the more they seem to get, and it appears there is one thing — 
one is never let to rest in loving such a woman: there is always the 
desire of gaining more. When a man has all — everything a woman 
can give —out of the treasures of her heart, he says, ‘Is this all? 
This the full measure of love? I have attained all I may.’ Straight- 
way he turns his attention to some new interest in life.” 

She looks at him steadily now. She is interested —she does not 
take her eyes from his face. 

“Thus a man with an entirely devoted wife, therefore, has a thou- 
sand cares and wishes apart from her.” 

“And this is the reason why loving women are so often deserted, is 


‘it? Why men have been faithless from the days of myth and fable 
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down to the present day? And generosity and faithfulness and de- 
votion cannot linger in conquering hearts?” 

“No, no; you read me wrong. And yet, though generosity does 
bind some men — you see many a marriage which would never have 
been consummated but for that — though faithfulness and calm love 
do abide in many well-cherished husbands — it is true in love, as in 
everything else, that the satiety following complete success is soon 
productive of a deadening ennuz.” 

“Oh, what a hard lesson you read me!” 

“A hard lesson? No; I say all this—I make these conclusions 
from patient observation of life. And I conclude that the man is 
happier in wedded life, surer of undying interest in the woman he has 
married, if he has always to woo and seek.” 

“What a theory!” she breaks in. “I have always held that a man 
needs, above everything, content and peace in his domestic relations, 
or else all his life’s work must be disturbed, tangled, hindered.” 

“ Precisely. And when a man has peace in love he can turn his 
attention to other things.” 

“And if,” she continues, “the home-life lacks harmony, what will 
the poor fellow do then? It is a frightful thing for people to marry 
unless the most entire love exists on both sides. How wretched one 
or both will surely be! What indescribable deceits, lowering of 
character, secret frettings, and antipathies there must be! For the 
natural life of one of them all this must go on. I think it is inevi- 
table disaster, probable sin and wrong, for these one-sided marriages 
to take place. I cannot see how a proud man, and one in his sober 
senses, can have such ideas as those you talked of.” 

“One may not be quite in his sober senses when one is in love,” he 
says, a trifle shakily. “At any rate, cannot you see—even you— 
how even the pain in loving a cold woman is a pleasure one would 
not forfeit? How even that fault of hers can be loved into a perfec- 
tion? How just for one moment to possess the hand, the lips, half 
the love of the one standing so far away would be keener rapture by 
contrast? How,” suiting the action to the word, and suddenly pos- 
sessing himself of her hands —“ how one loving this sweet tace would 
long never to let the bond wax slighter, and wills to be held in any 
way so that this sweetest servitude never is over? I cannot in thought 
of the future go back to the old dreary life when one shall not be su- 
premely dear to me, and the mere fact of her presence be the sum of 
earthly bliss!” 

Before she can open her lips to reply to this outburst — before she 
could say one word to shame his weakness or show herself swayed by 
his fervor, the great gates swing before them, and the Blythe carriage 
rolls through. Minnie Blythe, commonplace chat and outside in- 
terests come in, and all the talk that has passed is whistled down the 
wind, put out of thought in the presence of the small Mademoiselle 
Grundy who has come. 

“ You two were in very lover-like attitudes,” Minnie says to Lois, in 
a teasing, laughing whisper, as they enter Lois’s room, where the 
guest puts aside her light wrapping and gives a touch to her hair. 
Mr. Maurice, who has come with his young half-sister, and Mr. Pen- 
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rose, are on the piazza now with Mrs. Holme. “I am sure Miss 
Avory would have turned green at sight of you. Hadn’t you heard 
it? The girls at the school say so, at any rate—that she is in love 
with him, and has been ever so long. He used to take a good deal 
of notice of her, too. You know that elder sister of hers, that old 
Miss Ada Avory, is awfully hard on her — makes her do all the real 
work of superintending the household and keeping accounts, and 
holds her responsible for every breach of the rules ; little Miss Avory 
gets all the blame for what the girls do. Ida Jenkins told me about 
it. They are all afraid of the old one, but they torment the young 
one to death because they know she is bullied all around. One night 
she was trying to read prayers in the boarding-house, and there was 
no one to back her and keep order, and the girls were whispering and 
giggling and going on as if Beelzebub possessed them, and the poor 
soul was half routed, when the door flew open and in walked the Pro- 
fessor. Ida Jenkins says his eyes were sharp and bright as steel. 
He bowed to Miss Avory, and sat down just behind her, watching the 
girls in that keen, steady way through every word of the reading ; you 
could have heard a pin fall, and they say Miss Avory’s voice shook 
so she could hardly read. She asked him to read the prayers for 
her, and he rose to do it, standing until every girl had knelt in her 
place. As one in the front turned and put down the books in her 
lap, a piece of paper flew right to his feet, and he picked it up and 
glanced at it. She had been drawing a caricature of poor Miss Avory 
on the back of an old French exercise. He did not appear to do 
anything but glance at it, and read the prayers. ‘The girls kept still. 
After that he just stood up and said about ten words to them. He 
didn’t utter a syllable about the paper ; but as he spoke to the girls, he 
glanced first at the picture and then at the handwriting on the back, 
and folded it, and took out his pocket-book and placed the paper in 
it as carefully as if*‘it had been a piece of hair, and restored the 
pocket-book to its place with the same air of significant carefulness. 
Then he finished his remarks ; and they have all thought it best to 
behave since. You see they knew that if Miss Avory complained of 
them to her sister, she would scold her and tell her it was her own 
fault if she couldn’t control the girls. But they knew if Professor 
Penrose took it in hand, and went straight to his brother, the princi- 
pal, he could bring them all to grief in short order. And they never 
knew when he was going to pass through the hall again at prayer- 
time, and walk in upon them in that way.” 

“JT think it was very right in him to defend her. Did he do any- 
thing about the caricature ?” 

“ Not an earthly thing but keep it, and the girl is held in check by 
it all the time, because she don’t know when he is going to bring it 
up against her. The most absurd thing was about one of them who 
is about seventeen years old, and called the prettiest girl in school ; 
she had chosen prayer-time to pull off her braids, plait her wisp of 
hair into a pigtail behind, and screw up her little row of curl-papers 
in front. She was in the midst of this interesting task when the 
Professor came in. She was in his Latin class, and had been trying 
to be very fascinating. You can imagine how she felt, sitting there 
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shorn of her glory, one-half her forehead crowned with little hard 
knots of papers, and the other stringy and tumbled, and her face as 
red as fire, and his eyes going through her like needles.” 

“T like him, I like him for it,” Lois says, laughing. “But what 
makes the girls think Miss Avory likes him?” 

“Isn’t it absurd of her, that plain little creature? I don’t know 
how they know exactly ; some of them overheard her sister twitting 
about some such weakness, I believe. It’s certainly so. And now 
they say she takes a great deal of interest in you — says uncharitable 
things about you too, I suppose.” 

“I am very sorry —I hope not,” Lois says, flushing a little. “ But 
I suppose if she really loves Mr. Penrose it is as serious and life-and- 
death a matter to her as it would be to one of us in sucha case. She 
has always been very pleasant to me, always ; and I think a great 
deal of this must be tattle and gossip ; for people know nothing about 
it when they say that there is anything between Mr. Penrose and me. 
She has nothing to fear from me — nothing.” 

“Is that positively true?” 

“ Perfectly positive. He has never asked me to marry him, and I 
have no idea of being anything but his friend. Are you ready? Let 
us go down. Did you bring that new music?” 

And so they go chatting down-stairs. Edward does not make his 
appearance during the evening, and Lois, presently divining the 
cause of Minnie’s uneasiness, mentions that he had made an engage- 
ment for that evening before he knew that she was coming. Minnie 
ceases to watch the door, and executes her part of a duett with in- 
creased attention and precision. 

“JT must go presently,” she says, pushing her stool nearer the 
middle of the piano and settling herself, however, as Lois opens 
before her a copy of “ Trdumerei” and asks her to play it for them. 
Her hands fell on the keys as she spoke, and preparing to strike the 
first long chord she says, “ You will take a seat in the carriage with 
us, won’t you, Mr. Penrose?” He hesitates, and as she begins 
playing immediately, does not feel called upon to answer. Instead, 
he stands softly turning over the scattered music, his eyes furtively 
watching the lovely face of Lois, who is listening to the music with a 
world of softness and dreaminess expressed in her lips and eyes. 
Minnie dashes into a lighter piece before one can quite say Amen! to 
the lovely thing she has finished — something light and brilliant, in 
the presence of which it is no sacrilege to speak. And Mr. Penrose 
going to the open window which looked out on the piazza and the 
sleeping moonlight world, says, “ Miss Holme!” She rises and joins 
him. He drops the curtain behind hey as she enters the recess, and 
they are in the fairy outdoor world. But she does not wait for him 
to speak. 

“ Mr. Penrose — what was I going to say? oh !—do you know Miss 
Amy Avory very well?” 

“ Yes,” he answers. 

“ Do you like her?” 

“Yes,” he replies ; and then squaring his shoulders with the reso- 
lute air of a man who resolves not to allow himself to be cowardly or 
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less than fair and frank, he goes on: “Yes, I like her. She isa 
gentle.woman, conscientious, patient, sincere, sweet-tempered, though 
she has had much to sour her ; generous, though few have been just 
to her. I can scarcely speak more highly of her than she deserves, - 
and I have an unlimited respect for her.” 

“I am glad there is some one who does her justice ; she has not 
many friends to rely on. I liked her when I used to knowher. Does 
she speak of me to you?” 

“She sometimes asks me about you—asks me if I have had a 
pleasant evening when I come from visiting you.” 

“ And what do you say to her?” 

“Generally I say that I have had a very pleasant time.” 

“You do not praise me to her then, do you?” coloring a little as 
she speaks, a little smile about the sweet mouth, and the lovely eyes 
looking up at him. “Do not, please ; even if she provokes you to it, 
and you could find as pleasant things to say to her of me as to me of 
her, do not. It is very trying to hear other women talked about all 
the time, or praised.” 

“If I had thought you did not want to hear me praise Miss 
Avory —” 

“I only mean, as a habit in conversation it is impolitic. I—I 
really mean that I do not want you to praise me to Miss Avory.—You 
are going with the Blythes, are you not?” 

“T do not think I will leave you yet ” 

“Yes, you will. There, Minnie has slipped off to get her wrapping; 
they are going almost immediately. Good-bye.” 

“It is not good-bye. Did you not understand what I began to say 
under the trees? Listen to me now.” 

The sweet summer moonlight fell softly on her, the soft outdoor 
fragrance slowly drifted in through the open window by which they 
were sitting. Raymond Penrose never forgot these accompaniments 
to the sweet firm voice that answered him. 

“Tt is much better not. I know that you are not faint-hearted, but 
it will hurt me worse than you if that talk is brought to an end, and 
you will shrink from paining me, though you dare pain for yourself. 
You are very good, you are very strong and brave, and I do not want 
to lose your companionship. That is all. Will you say good-bye?” 

“ Good-bye for to-night.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Lois stepped out on the piazza with her guests as they were depart- 
ing. She had one moment in which to speak to Mr. Maurice aside. 
“Have you heard from Paris lately?” she asked in a low tone. 

“No. When I hear I willebring you the news — shall I?” 

“ Will you? and at once, as soon as you hear?” 

“Yes.” Taking herhand. “Good-night. Are you not tired?” 

“1?—not at all. I shall not go upstairs for an hour yet. It is too 
lovely a night to waste. Good-bye.” 

And as Mr. Penrose, Minnie, and Mr. Maurice were passing 
through the gates, Lois was walking down the garden-path alone, 
lifting her fair face in the summer moonlight to that soft warm sky, 
that did not seem to hide a God who could send her any future mes- 
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senger but joy trembling down the moonlight airy spaces. The white . 
roses by the path, the old bench, the lovely night, and a dream of 
Harvey far away, somehow proved true, some way proved tender, 
coming back at last to cry out against their hard past, and bless the 
unknown future. Nothing seems impossible to a woman in love. If 
she could have seen his figure coming down the path at this moment, 
and felt his warm hands press her shoulder, she would not have 
been greatly surprised. The only marvel was, that he did not come 
just at this fit time when she so needed him, when she was waiting 
there in the summer night, wearing the old white dress he had liked 
her in last year, and which she had a sort of affection for because 
he had touched and praised it. 


Came the next afternoon, sunny and smiling, a Sunday afternoon, 
warm and flushed, in June — full of trailing boughs, bird-songs, soft 
faint. winds, cool shadows, and the sober Sabbath silence. Mr. 
Maurice Blythe came up the piazza steps at Holme House, and saw 
Lois reading alone in the piazza of the wing, with a little awning 
lowered on one side and nearly shading her from the afternoon sun- 
light ; but warm beams were playing about her feet, and kissing the 
hem of the old white dress; and she was leaning sideways in her 
large chair, her book open on her kness. He was at her side with 
a light chair for himself before she knew it, and had swept his hand 
across her book, and taken possession of it. 

“Good afternoon, friend o’ mine. What are you pondering?” 

She was not startled at his coming, and though she straightened 
herself a little, she replied as dreamily as if he had quite fallen into 
her mood. “It is such a lovely, lazy afternoon. All the world seems 
so good. And I have been reading the most delicate, shy little May- 
blooms of ‘good’ poetry, and feel so—sublimated, somehow. I 
wish I had wings.” 

He turned over the book. “‘ The Christian Year.’ Religious 
poetry, isn’t it? The name sounds dolefully dull.” 

“It isn’t dull!” she said with more emphasis, taking her book 
back. Listen to me: 


‘When Nature tries her finest touch, 
Weaving her vernal wreath, 

Mark ye how close she veils her round, 

Not to be traced by sight or sound, 
Nor soiled by rude breath. 


‘Who ever saw the earliest rose 
First open her sweet breast? 
Or, when the summer sun goes down, 
The first soft star in evening’s crown 
Light up her gleaming crest?’ 


All through the book Keble gives everything lovely a sort of holiness. 
With his ‘lessons sweet of spring returning,’ he gives us all the 
gentlest, perfectest verses ever written on spring-time. Mother has 
made me love the book, and I believe after all I was thinking of 
her when you came up. It was because I had paused over these 
lines : 
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*O Father, not my will, but Thine be done; 
So spake the Son. 

Be this our charm, mellowing earth's ruder noise 
Of griefs and joys, 

So may we cling oan to Thy breast 

In perfect rest.’ 


I was thinking how the ‘ruder noise of griefs and joys’ was banished 
from her. She seems scarcely to understand how people can be ° 
spiteful or sour or untruthful. I have seen her in a sort of gentle 
amaze at the coarser, rougher manifestations of character among a 
certain neglected class of people she cares for. I hope you do not 
weary of my often speaking of my mother?” naively. “I think of 
her a good deal.” 

“T like to listen. I wish all the world had more of her spirit ; for 
there are griefs and joys that are not mellowed by any resignation, 
but put all the world’s music out of tune by their discordant clangor — 
for each of us in his time.” 

She withdrew her gaze from the far-off blue and purple distances, 
and looked at him. The happy glance she withdrew from those hills 
would never return to them. 

“Ts that a note of warning ?” she asked. 

“‘T have heard from Paris,” he said. He was not curious to look 
in her face. He had twisted an over-blown rose from an intrusive 
spray at his elbow, and was softly swaying it and tapping it against 
the thumb of his left hand. A rose-leaf fell. ‘“ Harvey Alexander 
and Miss Louise Gaddys have been married.” 

Poor old white dress! Foolish old promises! Letters read over 
in vain! What a strange quiet voice spoke first after this— spoke 
as the last rose-leaf, softly tapped, fell from the bare yellow rose- 
stamens. “ Poor thing!” it said, reflectingly — and a sweeping white 
hand caught at and idly detained the leaf that fluttered downward 
through the air. The Sunday silence was deepened then, and perfect 
stillness was in the air. 

“T hope they will be very happy,” Lois says presently. Her great 
limpid eyes are looking gravely at him over the top of her fan, which 
by a dexterous move she has unfurled and behind which she hides 
her trembling mouth. “I suppose Louise must have made a lovely 
bride: she looks pretty in white, she is so fair and golden-y. Did 
you have an account of the wedding?” 

“Not much of one. Harvey wrote to me. It was a short letter, 
and not filled with those minutiz with which women make their letters 
delightful.” 

“ Have you the letter here?” she asks. It is a half-coaxing voice, 
and she ho!ds out her hand for it with a sort of entreaty, though a re- 
bellious blush stains her cheek. 

“T burned it. I never keep letters,” he answers. 

“Was there anything in it about— me?” she asks, flushing redder 
yet, but persisting. 

“He — asked if I ever saw you and how you were, I believe.” 

“ T am very much obliged to him,” she says, coldly, yet glad. “Did 
they use to seem very happy when they were together?” her eyes on 
the hills again. 
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“They seemed the same thing, together or apart. He was always 
gay and laughing ; and she, pretty and coo] and serene —just as 
usual.” 

“7 have had an idea that he was the more in love of the two?” 

“ He seemed so.” 

“What did he ever tell you of me?” suddenly flashing about with 
a stormy, crimsoned, lovely face. “Of course I have known from the 
very first that you knew about it. Tell me.” 

“He always praised you, admired you, told me he honored you.” 

“Yes, but when he told you of me at first?” 

“Ah! then he said he loved you. Great Heavens!” as the blazing 
color died out and tears leaped to her eyes, “do not look so! 
Some day how glad you will be of his folly! He will never make 
much of a man ; he never was all you must have thought him. Some 
day you will marry a man so much his superior that you will hardly be 
able to believe in this old delusion. If you chose, you know you could 
have a regular court about you before he returns, and show him —” 

“Do you think there would be any pleasure in that?” she inter- 
rupts. “If I could have fifty men to say over and over that same old 
story, do you think I would be sure any of them were more sincere 
than he? Don’t you know that would be the most stupid life in the 
world? I would not pick and choose out of all the world a retinue 
of lovers to have about me if I could. I only desire that nobody 
shall ever say ‘love’ to me again!” 

“You would not have him back if you could, would you?” he asks, 
with a sort of yearning pity in his voice. “There is no use to conceal 
my belief from you: I believe if he were back here, and you willed it, 
he could no more help caring supremely for you than he could help 
breathing. You could revenge yourself.” 

“That would be base and wicked,” she replies, quite calm, and 
ashy-pale ; but his words seemed to have stabbed her. “Even if I 
could, would I yield to that temptation? I should never part him 
and Louise ; if I could, I would knit them together. I haven’t any 
longing to be more wretched through sinfulness.” 

“You have one gift of which I think you will never weary, and one 
interest and expectation in life. Your brush has genius in it: you 
could be a great artist.” 

“TI do love to paint! I have nothing else to occupy my fime and 
thoughts ; but even if one had fame, you know that is not happiness 
or content ; and unless one feels that overplus of energy which enjoys 
the mere struggle upwards, and the plotting and contriving which must 
be before one makes a name — why, one has not much to care for.” 

“Then there seems, just now, that nothing is left you to gain or win 
for yourself, for which you care?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“Do you know that there comes a day like this to everybody ?” 

She looks at him in silence. 

“ Sooner or later one must be disenchanted, The disappointment 
that always pursues those who are looking for their individual pleasure 
in life is a Nemesis that overtakes them sooner or later. Life js not 
kind to any selfish joy or hope. There is left one thing for those who 
are disenchanted —” 
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“The hope in God and heaven.” 

“So you say. I believe it may be so. But I am not preaching you 
a sermon. The one thing I find left in daily life is unselfishly to 
minister to one’s kind. Do not care so much for what happens to 
yourself. What happens is inevitable, as 7 say, or is God’s will, as 
the religious say ; both may be right. Give up yourself ; it is a hard 
fight, but there is duty, and there is faithfulness and kindness and 
comforting helpfulness. Smile in the face of life; be true; keep 
your own griefs under as much as you can; and though there is no 
illusion left in life, there is some honest pleasure. Don’t even 
indirectly seek your own happiness in this way; people wii not 
give you real sympathy and understanding appreciation. There 
won’t be much sincere gratitude; every love will have its small 
deceits and specks of decay ; but there is some good in the world, 
and there is great need of unselfish people.” 

“T was never called selfish,” she answers, half proudly, half en- 
treatingly searching his face. 

“No, not grossly so; it is not in you. There is true nobleness in 
you ; but you never cared that all about you should be happy as much 
as to be happy yourself.” 

“T am afraid not. Can one?” 

. “I think so. When nothing possible makes much difference to 
one’s self ; when one looks at one’s chances with sober eyes, and life’s 
best pleasure ceases to be of much moment, and we begin to see how 
many are worse off than we—that the multitude is passionately 
striving, that it cannot rest and look on, that it takes sorrow bitterly 
and sourly, and joy greedily and proudly ; many are thrust under ; 
many need a kind word ; many are lonely and ignorant. What are 
we in all this throng? We all come to our end sooner or later. We 
are of the world now, and might care for our inheritance.” 

It is a long time that they sit talking after that. Once he rises to 
go, and she detains him. He makes no scruple after that of staying 
as long as he pleases. 

The hours pass, the sunlight flickers and fades, the purple shadows 
come, the birds sing no more, the trailing boughs and blossoms are 
filling the dewy darkness with sweetness. It is in this hour that a 
little voice from the darkened housé asks Lois if she is not going to 
sing this evening. Mr. Maurice notes the hymn she sings as he 
takes any easy-chair in the window, and listens silently, a privileged 
guest, to the trembling, passionate voice that soars heavenward in 
singing “Hark, hark, my soul, angelic sounds are swelling”; and 
stronger and sweeter rose the tender voice — 


“Rest comes at last, though life be long and dreary; 

The day must dawn, the darksome night be past ; 

All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 

And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last! 


“Angels, sing on, your faithful watches keeping, 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above, 
Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weeping, 
And life's long shadows break in cloudless love !” 
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THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN. 


N the department of Vienne, not far from the battle-field of 
Poitiers, is the little old town of Loudun. In the days when 
France was divided into provinces it was included in what was known 
as Haut Poitou, on the confines of Anjou and Touraine, and was 
itself the capital of a little district called the Loudunois. Its history 
has not been exceptionally eventful nor exceptionally commonplace, 
but the tradition which to this day is best known among its inhabit- 
ants is the story of the trial and death of Urbain Grandier — a mem- 
orable example of the effects of human credulity, personal hatred and 
the anger of a great minister. 

In the year 1626 an Ursuline convent was established at Loudun. 
The order had but recently appeared in France, and was not very 
well supplied with the treasures of this world. Its members were 
nearly all of excellent social position, but penniless — the daughters 
in many instances of noble families who were condemned to celibacy 
from lack of wherewithal to supply their dots. This was especially 
the case at Loudun, where the community was compelled to eke out 
its resources by keeping a boarding-school. The Lady Superior of 
the convent was Jeanne de Belfiel, a daughter of the Baron de Cose, 
and a niece of M. de Laubardemont, a Counsellor of State and a 
trusted friend of Cardinal Richelieu. The first director of the con- 
vent was the Abbé Moussant, and under the conduct of this wise 
and upright ecclesiastic its affairs flourished, and the Ursuline nuns 
became the edification of the city. Unfortunately for them he died, 
and his death was the beginning of the scandalous celebrity which 
they acquired, not only in the province, but throughout France. 

The house they occupied had the reputation of being haunted, and 
the ghost-stories told about it suggested to some of the younger and 
more frolicsome nuns the idea of frightening their companions into 
the belief that the convent was visited by the spectre of its deceased 
director. Having taken some of the boarders into their confidence, 
they rose in the dead of night and filled the house with those sepul- 
chral groans which are generally supposed to accompany the advent 
of visitors from the land of spirits. Emboldened by the success of 
this first night’s experiment, they clambered over the roof, which the 
construction of the houses in Loudon rendered an easy task, and 
entered a gurret, where they dragged chains and boxes around and 
frightened the rest of the community half out of their wits. They 
even entered the dormitory of the boarders, being admitted by one of 
the latter, a rollicking girl of sixteen, who was in the plot, and once 
in, pulled the clothes off the beds, and indulged in similar extrava- 
gances. This pleasant comedy, however, was destined to end in a 
terrible tragedy. 

The successor of the Abbé Moussant in the directorship was a 
certain Jean Mignon. He was a man of strong passions, vifidictive 
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and ambitious, of considerable talents and a taste for intrigue, and 
anxious to acquire a reputation for austere piety. No sooner was he 
established at the convent than the older nuns told him of the con- 
stant terror in which they lived by reason of their ghostly yisitors, 
while the younger ones made him the confidant of their recent sky- 
larking. He seemed to authorise the latter’s sport by not forbidding 
it, at the same time keeping the others in ignorance of the cause of 
their alarms. This accommodating spirit was by no means in accord 
with the rigid piety of which he made parade. It seemed unaccount- 
able that he did not at once put a stop to the silly tricks, whose only 
effect was to nourish a spirit of superstition ; but he already had'in his 
head a scheme of revenge, and proposed to avail himself of these 
nocturnal exercises to crush a man whom he regarded as his bitter 
enemy — Urbain Grandier. 

Urbain Grandier, the son of a notary of Sablé, was born in 
Routres, near that little city. He had studied under the Jesuits at 
Bordeaux, and, his talents winning his teachers’ friendship, they gave 
him the cure of St. Pierre du Marché at Loudun, and also procured 
for him a professorship in the College of St. Croix. The union of 
these two titles on the head of a single individual, and he too a 
stranger to the province, exposed him to the envy of many ecclesi- 
astics, and made for him a host of enemies eager to take advantage 
of any misstep he might take. Grandier was possessed of a fine, well- 
proportioned figure, a noble bearing, and agreeable manners ; he was 
careful in his dress, without foppery ; and his conversation was easy, 
elegant, and enlivened with the flashes of a brilliant wit. As he was 
by no means as particular in his morals as he was in his dress, it is 
not wonderful that the handsome priest excited the jealousy of others 
than those of his own profession. Angry husbands and irate fathers 
figured among his enemies. His gallantries were numerous ; but 
there was one young lady in particular, Madeleine de Brou, with 
whom it was whispered he had contracted a secret marriage, having 
written a book against the celibacy of the clergy to quiet her con- 
science. He himself was very reticent as to his amours, and on no 
Yccasion did he utter a word which could compromise the reputation 
of any of his fair admirers. 

Untortunately for Urbain, although with his friends he was mild 
and amiable, with his enemies he was proud and haughty. Obstinate 
by nature, jealous of his position, intractable where his interests were 
concerned, he repulsed attacks and injuries with a hauteur and vio- 
lence which turned his adversaries into irreconcilable foes. Among 
these figured three priests — Mounier, Barot, and Mignon —with each 
of whom he had had some petty squabble, which his haughty conduct 
had turned into a serious cause of offence. The most furious of his 
enemies, however, who from his position as Procureur du Roi could do 
him an evil turn, was a M. Trinquant, with whose daughter Grandier 
was suspected of too great intimacy, and whose maladroit efforts to 
extort a confession from the girl had made him the laughing-stock of 
the town. It was a difficult task to live unmolested amid so many 
exaspergted enemies of every condition in life, eagerly watching for 
an opportunity to destroy a man without any support in the city, and 
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whose only hold there was derived from his talents and the position 
he held in the ecclesiastical order. 

The leaders of the clique opposed to Urbain were invited to a con- 
ference at Trinquant’s house, and determined that they would let no 
chance slip for ruining their common enemy and chasing him from 
Loudun. Their first step was to bring against him an accusation of 
immoral conduct. Having suborned two witnesses to testify to cer- 
tain improprieties on his part, they procured an order that he should 
be examined by the Lieutenant-Criminel and the Archbishop of St. 
Michel, who were both among the most bitter of his enemies. This 
proceeding, however, came to naught ; for whatever Grandier’s private 
conduct might have been, he was too shrewd to give his enemies a 
hold upon him. Neither maid, wife, nor widow would come forward 
to testify against the handsome curé ; so that, though his judges sen- 
tenced him to banishment from Loudun, at the same time interdicting 
him from the exercise of his priestly functions, the sentence was so 
manifestly against the evidence, that on appeal to the Bishop of Bor- 
deaux the interdict was removed ; while Grandier, having hurried to 
Paris and thrown himself at the feet of the King, was ordered by 
Louis XIII. to return to Loudun. He made his entry into the city in 
triumph, bearing a laurel-branch in his hand in token of victory. 
Such haughty conduct scandalised the decent portion of the commu- 
nity ; his best friends blamed his ostentation, while the rage of his 
enemies was redoubled. Their thirst for vengeance was soon to be 
satisfied: a dark plot was woven around him from whose meshes 
there was no escape. 

Mignon had encouraged the nocturnal sports of the young Ursu- 
lines, till a rumor spread through the city that the convent was 
haunted. Some of the nuns felt at times that feeling of despondency 
and depression that is not uncommon in such communities. The 
crafty priest assured them that these signs of a malady purely physical 
were undoubted symptoms of possession, and their minds, impressed 
by the recent spectral appearances in the convent, gave ready credence 
to his tale. He then undertook to exorcise the evil spirits. His 
patients, warned beforehand that this process would torment the 
devils which possessed them, gave vent, in good faith, to cries and 
contortions of which their imagination was the sole cause. The 
power of the spirits rapidly increased, possession became contagious 
in the convent, and Mignon failed not to profit by the circumstance. 
He told M’lle de Belfiel, the Superior, that this event, far from being 
unfortunate for the convent, would be the means of relieving it from 
the financial distress in which it was plunged. Pious and charitable 
people, touched by the evils which afflicted these poor children, would 
be liberal in their gifts, while the order would gain a celebrity which 
could not fail to be highly advantageous. The prophecy was in every 
respect accomplished, and the Superior, who placed faith in the 
Director’s rose-colored visions, lived to see them realised ; but she 
paid a heavy price in remorse of conscience for the temporal good 
which accrued to her convent, for, although she played the principal 
réle among the possessed, it was seen in the sequel that she could 
not for an instant have acted in good faith. 
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Mignon inflamed the mind of this young girl (she was only nine- 
teen) with pious inducements, and quieted her conscience with the 
assurance that a lie, when uttered in the service of religion, was no 
sin. Loudun down to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
filled with Huguenots. Mignon persuaded the nuns that these heretics 
would be confounded by seeing evil spirits cast out by the help of 
those mysteries which they despised. When the Superior was once 
gained, there was little difficulty in inducing one or two more to join 
with her in playing the piece which their director had concocted. 
The comedy being prepared and the actresses engaged, it was only 
necessary to ensure the denouement which Mignon and his adherents 
desired. He suddenly discovered a difficulty in the way, but was 
careful not to present it with force enough to discourage his pupils 
from playing the part they were eager to take. The devil, he said, 
never entered a human body without the intervention of a magician. 
Some one must be named in this case as a partner with his infernal 
majesty. He remained silent, apparently in thought, for some time, 
then suddenly, as if by inspiration, exclaimed, “ Urbain Grandier 
— the very man.” He pictured the curé to his pupils as a wicked 
man, who had scandalised the Church and the city with his de- 
baucheries. No doubt he really was a magician or he could not 
have hoodwinked the bishop of Bordeaux, who had remitted the just 
sentence passed upon him. If he were a magician, there would be 
no harm in laying a few extra sins to his charge ; perhaps it might 
lead him to see the error of his ways. So reasoned the subtle priest, 
and his hearers drank in the words with willing ears ; he took good 
care not to let them know that at the end of the dark path on which 
they were entering were the faggot and the stake —for Grandier, if 
their stories were believed — for themselves, if the fraud was dis- 
covered. Once fairly embarked in their imposture, Mignon felt sure 
there could be no turning back for the unfortunate nuns; their 
character and their life would be both at stake. 

The minds of the young girls being thus prepared, he had next to 
instruct them in the physical details of the plan. Some few honestly 
believed they were bewitched ; these were left to act as their imagina- 
tions might dictate ; others, however, were playing a part and required 
careful training. Mignon called to his aid a brother priest named 
Barré, a man of morose temperament, visionary and hypocritical, who 
readily entered into his plans, and this worthy pair employed them- 
selves for ten or twelve days in secretly practising their actresses in 
their new réle. When they deemed their pupils sufficiently expert to 
give a public exhibition, they sent for the Bailli and the Lieutenant- 
Criminel, begging them to come and make an examination, informing 
them that some of the community were possessed with devils, one of 
them answering in Latin to all questions put to her, although she had 
never learned that language.. The two officials quickly repaired to 
the convent. Mignon met them at the door, gave them a full history 
of the case, and said the Superior was possessed by a devil named 
Astaroth, and Sister Claire by another named Zabulon. With this 
preamble he took them to a room where the afflicted nuns were found 
in bed, surrounded by a crowd of sympathising friends. No sooner 
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did Jeanne de Belfiel perceive the two visitors than she went into 
violent convulsions, contorting her limbs into the most fantastic 
shapes, squealing like a little pig, and making such horrible grimaces 
that although a very beautiful girl she appeared absolutely hideous. 
Mignon by way of exorcism laid his fingers on her mouth, and then 
asked her a few questions in Latin, to which she replied in the same 
language. She said the demon had entered into her by means of a 
rose, and that this had been brought about by Urbain Grandier. 
Her story recited she grew calm, and took some food. Meanwhile 
the lay-sister Claire went into convulsions for the edification of the 
magistrates. She too was a very pretty girl, and it was remarked at 
the time that the devils of Loudun had the good taste not to take up 
their abode with the old nuns or the ugly ones. Her devil’s name 
was Zabulon, and his education had been sadly neglected, for he was 
not able to speak Latin, and to every question shouted out “|’autre, 
autre,” referring his inquisitors to his friend Astaroth for further 
information. 

When the account of this scene was made known in the city, 
opinions were much divided and discussion ran high; so much so 
that the magistrates warned Mignon not to try any more exorcisms 
except in their presence, and suggested that even then he had better 
not conduct the affair himself. This was perfectly satisfactory to the 
director, for he had trained his pupils with great care, and Barré was 
in the plot. The latter tried his hand with the devils when the mag- 
istrates next came, and had very good luck. Astaroth seemed very 
angry, he threw the Superior into strong convulsions ; she thrust out 
her tongue and foamed at the mouth. Some questions were put to 
the demon, but after answering a few of them he became doubtful of 
his Latin and cried “finis.” Barré then exorcised Jeanne in the 
name of several saints, whereupon she became quite calm and com- 
municative. She said that Grandier had sent the compact he had 
signed with Satan into the convent, in the shape of a rose, trans- 
mitting it by the help of a magician named Pivart, who gave it to a 
little girl to throw over the fence. She herself had first been attacked 
about ten o’clock one night while in bed, several nuns being in the 
room at the time. Some invisible person had seized her hand and 
placed in it three black thorns, then closing her hand they had 
pierced the flesh and she screamed ; the sisters coming to her assist- 
ance, she showed them the thorns, but they could find no one. Her 
story ended, Claire went into convulsions again, but without attracting 
much attention, for a new actor made his appearance in the shape of 
a large black cat, which descended the chimney and climbed to the 
canopy over the Lady Superior’s bed. At this apparition, which it was 
supposed must be either a potent magician or the head-devil himself, 
half the assembly shrieked and fled. A few, however, of the stouter 
hearted scaled the canopy, captured the demon and placed him on 
the bed, whereupon the intrepid Barré began his exorcisms with all 
due solemnity. This devil, however, was dumb, and after regarding 
the energetic priest with grave surprise, the cat blinked its eyes two 
or three times, curled its tail up under its chin, and gently purring, 
‘settled itself to rest. The mystery was solved when one of the lay 
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sisters, plucking up courage and examining it more carefully, ex 
claimed, “Why! it’s only our own old cat after all.” 

This séance over, Barré told the magistrates they had better come 
the next day, when the devil would be more explicit. The Lieuten- 
ant-Criminel suggested that he would like some further information 
as to the magician Pivart. Barré replied that Astaroth would give 
full particulars both about him and about the little girl. This pror 
phecy as to what the devil was going to say aroused the suspicions of 
the more sensible portion of the community: it seemed as if the 
intercourse between priest and demon was rather too intimate, and 
from this time there was a strong party formed in defence of 
Grandier. 

It is needless to recount the long rigmarole of absurdities which 
were made use of to impose upon the credulity of the public. Asta- 
roth made terrible mistakes in his Latin, and proved to be ignorant 
of Scotch, Greek, and even Hebrew. Another pretty little nun — 
Sister Agnes — declared herself possessed by a demon named Elinie, 
whose powers were rather limited, her sole performance consisting in 
kicking up her heels, laughing, and crying our “ Grandier.” 

The latter had not been idle: he had appealed to the Bailli and to 
all those in authority who were friendly to him ; had pointed out dis- 
crepancies in the performances of the possessed nuns; and stated 
that he had never been inside the convent, nor had he ever seen any 
of the sisters. There wete so many signs of fraud in the actions of 
the Superior and her companions that Grandier was declared inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge. Despite this verdict, however, 
he was by no means in safety: suspicion had been excited against 
him ; many persons honestly believed that the Ursulines were pos- 
sessed ; and a great mass of evidence had been accumulated, for in 
addition to the séances at which the Lieutenant-Criminel had been 
present, there had been exorcisms’ before Grandier’s bitter enemy, 
the Procureur du Roi, the written reports of which, duly authenticated, 
had been filed away till some other accusation should give his foes a 
chance to attack him again. They had not long to wait. 

The Royal Council had, at the suggestion of Cardinal Richeliew, 
resolved, as a means of increasing the power of the government, to 
destroy all the fortresses in the interior of France. The commission 
to rase the walls of Loudun had been given to M. de Laubardemont, 
a man entirely devoted to the Cardinal, and the ordinary instrument 
of his vengeance or his policy, when that great minister had determined 
to remove any one under the formalities of the law. He had already 
executed several such commissions, and was destined to acquire in- 
creased celebrity by his connection with the intrigues which resulted 
in the deaths of Cinq Mars and de Thou. Laubardemont had several 
friends among Grandier’s enemies; and they exerted themselves to 
interest him in their cause. No scruples.of conscience interfered, 
and he promised to use his influence with the Cardinal. Quite op- 
portunely for the cabal, an event occurred which enabled them to 
arouse the anger of that great minister against the unfortunate curé 
of Loudun. 

A woman of Loudun, Hamon by name, had been taken into the 
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service of the Queen ; she was an old parishioner of Grandier, and he 
still corresponded with her. At this period a bitter feeling of ani- 
mosity existed between Anne of Austria and the Cardinal ; they were 
engaged in a constant struggle for the possession of the King’s favor, 
and it was impossible to tell one day who would triumph the next. 
At a time when the Queen was in the ascendant, there appeared a 
satire on the Cardinal, bearing the title of “Le Cordonnier de la 
Reine Mére.” It was written in a wretched style ; but, as it revealed 
certain secrets and intrigues which Richelieu had deemed impene- 
trable, and called attention to facts connected with his birth and 
early life which he wished to. conceal, it had a rapid circulation ; his 
anger was excited, and he used every means to ascertain its author. 
The Capuchin monks at once wrote to the celebrated Joseph, a mem- 
ber of their order, who was the Cardinal’s favorite, being spoken of 
at Court as “l’Eminence Grise,” suggesting that Grandier was the 
author of the satire and calling attention to his intercourse with 
Hamon. 

Laubardemont arrived from Loudun, with a long story of the pos- 
session of the Ursulines: he had been himself a witness of their 
contortions and grimaces; for upon his appearance at Loudun the 
demons had returned, each, like the devil mentioned in Scripture, 
bringing with him seven others worse than himself. Five other nuns 
and two lay-sisters were among the possessed ; nay, the devils were 
so numerous that they were able to send a detachment to the neigh- 
boring town of Chinon, where they entered into two pious women, 
friends of the exorciser Barré. While Laubardemont was relating 
his story, Joseph called attention to the suggestion of his corre- 
spondents that Grandier was the author of the recent satire. In vain 
had Urbain published books the style of which might at once have 
absolved him from the charge of having put his hand to a libel writ- 
ten in the language of the fish-market. The Cardinal remembered 
that long before, when he was only Armand Du Plessis, he had had a 
dispute with Urbain on a question of precedence, in which the latter 
had triumphed. Where reasons of State did not interfere, this great 
minister was by no means averse to gratifying his private resentment 
he directed Laubardemont to repair at once to Loudun, with full 
power to organise a special court of inquiry, and to try the curé on 
the charge of sorcery. 

From this time his doom was sealed. He was arrested, his papers 
seized, and the exorcisms recommenced. Grown more confident by 
reason of the known countenance of a man in Laubardemont’s posi- 
tion, and trusting the expertness which seven months’ practice had 
given their pupils, Mignon, Barré, and a new exorciser, one Lactance, 
a Capuchin friar, ventured to conduct the performances in public, 
and they were held in the church of St. Croix. Some of Grandier’s 
friends were present and did their best to disclose the imposture. 
One of the devils, Elinie by name, had promised that he would take 
off M. Laubardemont’s hat and hold it in the air. While the assembly 
was watching for this phenomenon, Dr. Duncan, a hard-headed 
Scotchman then settled at Loudun, suddenly exclaimed, “ What’s 
this?” and springing forward, seized a fine cord with a hook at the 
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end of it, which hung from a neighboring column in suspicious prox- 
imity to Laubardemont’s head. A monk who was at the other end of 
the cord, which passed through an eye on the column, abruptly 
decamped, and Dr. Duncan dryly remarked, “‘ Our little friend Elinie 
is ingenious in his designs, but not very clever in concealing them.” 

On another occasion M. du Lude presented himself to the exor- 
cisers, and said he had inherited from one of his ancestors a very 
precious relic, which he kept in a gold box. He had his doubts 
as to its authenticity: would they try it for him? Lactance took 
the gold box and put it to the head of the Superior. No sooner had 
he done so than she went into a terrible state ; she foamed at the 
mouth, she kicked and howled. The monks were delighted, and 
Laubardemont, blandly smiling, remarked, “ You will have no further 
doubt about your relic, M. du Lude.” “No indeed,” was the reply, 
“for it’s only my snuff-box,” and opening the box, he showed the 
audience that it was empty. 

Despite these indications of fraud, the current of popular feeling 
set strongly against Grandier. ‘The leaders of the community, civil 
and religious, were opposed to him, and the multitude, credulous in 
all matters supernatural, followed their lead. The small number who 
were on their guard against imposture did not dare to open the eyes 
of the people, for fear of being themselves made the victims of the 
powerful cabal which was determined to crush the unhappy Grandier. 
Still they did all they could, and gradually got together a strong party 
in his support, a party soon to be largely increased by Laubarde- 
mont’s injudicious proceedings. 

Having secured evidence enough to convict Urbain before his 
packed tribunal, and feeling sure of his witnesses, he determined to 
close the proceedings by a public trial, his object being to convince 
the people of the justice of the sentence, and to strike them with 
horror at the punishment of the sorcerer. He was only half suc- 
cessful ; he horrified, but did not convince. 

The church of St. Croix was arranged for this exhibition, and all 
the room not reserved for the principal actors was occupied by a 
numerous crowd. Urbain was brought in heavily ironed and sur- 
rounded by a strong guard of soldiers. Laubardemont, attired in a 
long red robe, occupied a chair elevated above those of the other 
magistrates. He was a powerful man, a head taller than his col- 
leagues, and seemed to sway their minds with his glance. His face 
was impassible, but his restless piercing eyes allowed nothing to pass 
unnoticed. Around him were gathered Mignon, Barré, Lactance, and 
the other priests, while in front of the judges, arrayed behind six 
Ursuline nuns, appeared a crowd of people, many of them from the 
lower walks of life. These were the witnesses. A strong force of 
soldiers armed with pikes kept back the crowd, which remained 
silent and gloomy. It seemed pervaded by a vague sense of terror 
which might easily be turned into a feeling of sympathy for the 
accused, Perhaps Laubardemont perceived this, but he was resolved 
to continue to the end. At a signal from him the witnesses were 
ordered to withdraw, and made their exit through a small door into 
an adjoining room. It was noticed that as the. Superior of the 
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Ursulines passed in front of the President she leaned towards him 
and said in a distinct voice, “ You have deceived me, Monsieur.” 
He remained unmoved. 

The reading of the act of accusation and the testimony already 
taken then commenced. The latter was most damning, and a 
shudder of horror ran through the audience as they gazed at the 
sorcerer. On one occasion a slight feeling of sympathy was mani- 
fested, when it was stated that on informing M’lle de Brou, whom it 
was believed Urbain had married, that he was to be burned at the 
stake, she had fallen down dead —a sure proof, remarked Laubarde- 
mont, that she was under the spell of a magician. 

Thus far all had gone well, and in the presence of the superstitious 
crowd which filled the church, Urbain’s few friends wisely kept quiet ; 
but an unexpected scene was about to begin. The officer who was 
reading the evidence had commenced the recital of a letter found 
among Grandier’s papers, addressed to M’lle de Brou, when he was 
interrupted by the opening of the door which led into the room 
where the witnesses had retired. The judges stared and whispered ; 
Laubardemont asked the priests what this meant, but they were as 
surprised as himself. They were not kept long in suspense. Through 
the open door there entered three women in short white robes, reach- 
ing to the knee, barefooted, and each with a rope around her neck 
and a lighted candle in her hand*—the first of them of a remarkably 
fair complexion, made still more brilliant by her large black eyes, 
her eyebrows arched high over a forehead as white as marble, while 
a deep line between‘showed that she was under great emotion. In 
all her motions, however, she displayed the greatest calmness ; her 
step was slow and measured, and the arm and hand which held the 
candle, and which seemed as if modelled from a Grecian statue, 
were firm and tremorless. 

The whole assembly at once recognised Jeanne de Belfiel, the 
Superior of the Ursulines ; she was followed by the two lay-sisters 
Claire and Agnes. These last were weeping, but her port was assured, 
and her eyes were fixed and tearless. When she reached the centre 
of the hall she sank on her knees, as did also her two companions ; 
then in a clear, distinct voice she said: “In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, I, Jeanne de Belfiel, daughter of the Baron de Cose —I, un- 
worthy Superior of the Ursuline convent, implore God and man to 
pardon the crime which I have committed in accusing that innocent 
man, Urbain Grandier.” A shudder ran through the crowd, but no 
one spoke ; she went on: “ My possession was false, what I said was 
suggested to me, remorse will kill me.” The seats of the spectators 
rang with shouts, and the crowd surged forward ; the judges rose ; 
the soldiers turned their eyes toward Laubardemont, who shouted in 
a voice of thunder, “Soldiers! do your duty,” and a serried line of 
pikes checked and restrained the unarmed crowd. Then turning to 
the priests, “What think you of this, holy fathers?” asked the 
President. “That the devil is doing his best to save his friend,” 
they replied ; and Mignon, stepping forward, held a crucifix toward 





* This was the costume required bythe old French law to be worn by impostors and false 
witnesses, when carrying out that part of their sentence which was called the ‘‘amende honorable,’ 
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Jeanne, exclaiming “Obmutesce, Satanas!” She sprang to her feet ; 
fixing her flashing eyes on the monks, who quailed before her, she 
advanced towards Mignon and cried, “ Silence, impostor! You were 
the devil which possessed me ; you told me Urbain would not be 
tried, that he would only be driven from the city ; to-day my eyes are 
opened, I see his fate, and I wi// speak.” “Poor child!” said Mignon, 
pityingly, “ the devil leads you astray.” “No! repentance lights my 
path ;” then turning to her companions she said, “ Rise and speak. 
Is not Urbain innocent?” “We swear it,” they replied; and Agnes 
turning toward the people, cried out, “ Save me! they will punish me, 
they will torture me,” and dragging Claire with her, she made her way 
to the crowd, which received them with tenderness, while oaths and 
threats rose from a thousand throats. 

Mignon, however, would not yield the field. Turning to the Presi- 
dent, he exclaimed, “ Behold a clear proof of possession, sent from 
heaven itself. The Lady Superior has never before forgotten the 
modesty of a woman and the strict rules of her order, and now see 
her half-naked before a crowd of strangers.” “ Would that the whole 
universe were here to see me!” cried Jeanne; “I can never be 
humiliated enough on earth, and God himself will repulse me, since 
I have been your accomplice.” Great drops of sweat broke out on 
Laubardemont’s brow. “Silence! niece,” he said, “you know not 
what you say.” “ People!” she cried, “ Urbain Grandier is innocent.” 
“Take away this mad-woman,” shouted the President ; but escaping 
from the guards, Jeanne rushed out by the door through which she 
had entered. When the trial was over she was found dead in the 
churchyard ; she had fastened the rope she wore around her neck to 
the limb of a tree and hanged herself. So determined were the 
judges to find Urbain guilty that her conduct was regarded by them 
as the best proof of his crime, for, said they, Jeanne must certainly 
have been possessed with a devil. 

All further attempt to continue Urbain’s trial in public was given 
up, and he was removed to an adjoining room, while the crowd, at 
once sullen and excited, remained in the body of the church. The 
unhappy man was put to the torture, but no confession could be ex- 
torted from him, only a groan, which was heard in the church and 
lashed the crowd to fury. After a short struggle they forced the 
soldiers back and entered the other room, but it was empty ; prisoner, 
torturer, and judges had departed. Laubardemont’s commission, 
upon the evidence before them, promptly found Grandier guilty, and 
sentenced him to be burned at the stake within twenty-four hours. 
It was then late in the afternoon of a long August day. 

The ensuing night was dark and stormy; rain fell in torrents, 
while the dull sound of distant thunder added to the gloom of the 
scene. The exciting events of the day brought many people out who 
would otherwise have remained quiet at home. Urbain’s friends 
were on the watch to aid him if they could. His party had been 
largely increased by the revelations of the Superior, and many sincere 
Catholics were now as convinced of his innocence as were the Hugue- 
nots, who had always denounced the possession as an imposture. 
His enemies, however, were not idle. Detachments of soldiers com 
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verged from all points towards the open square in front of the church 
of St. Croix. They barricaded it in on two sides which were more 
exposed to attack, and carefully guarded its whole area. In the 
middle of the open place large beams were piled up in fhe form of a 
square, the interstices filled with smaller sticks of wood, and the 
whole smeared with pitch. In the centre rose a stout stake with 
chains attached to it. 

While these preparations were making, the crowd of spectators 
gradually increased, and such portions of the square as were not 
occupied by the soldiers were filled with the crowd. Suddenly the 
doors of the church were thrown open, and a long procession, lighted 
by innumerable torches, made its appearance. In the centre was 
Grandier carried by six men, for his legs, broken during the torture, 
and swathed in bloody bandages, were unable to support his weight. 
Being brought to the stake, a lighted candle was put in his hand, and 
he was told to ask pardon of God for his crime. With a voice which 
rang through the square he exclaimed, “ Laubardemont, thou unjust 
judge! thou hast not long to live ; in the name of God, Lactance, I 
summon you to meet me three months hence at the bar of Heaven.” 
Silence his blasphemy!” shouted Laubardemont. “ Let him speak !” 
roared the crowd. “I call God to witness,” he continued, “that E 
am not a magician; I know no mysteries other than those of the 
Holy Catholic Church ; God knows I have many sins to answer for, 
but not this one.” “Stop!” again cried Laubardemont, and when 
Urbain was again about to speak he struck him on the mouth. 
** Hardened wretch!” he said, “return to the devil who sent you ;” 
then turning to the crowd, “ He is in truth a foul sorcerer, for he 
refuses to kiss the crucifix.” At these words a Capuchin monk 
holding a large iron crucifix, which he seemed to handle with care, 
put it to Grandier’s lips. As if to prove the truth of Laubardemont’s 
words he recoiled, and by a desperate exertion knocked it out of the 
monk’s hands. “Sacrilege! sacrilege!” cried the priests. “Cursed 
jugglery!” shouted a powerful voice. He who thus spoke had 
gradually forced his way through the guards till he was near the 
stake ; he had watched the monk’s proceedings with a sharp eye ; 
when the crucifix fell on the wet surface of the square he had noticed 
a hissing sound; he reached forward to take it, and it burnt his 
hand. Protecting himself with the folds of his cloak he picked up 
the crucifix, crying out, “ People! this iron is heated ;” then turning 
on Laubardemont he exclaimed, “Wretch, carry this mark to your 
grave!” and smote him in the face. The soldiers tried to seize him, 
but he eluded them and escaped into the crowd. 

A tumult now arose and a desperate effort was made to rescue 
Grandier. The soldiers had been instructed to use the butts of their 
pikes, but were soon compelled to resort to the points, and a regular 
street-battle ensued. Meanwhile, under Laubardemont’s directions, 
the last act of the tragedy was hurried on. Grandier was fastened to 
the stake and the torch applied to the pile. The rain descended in 
torrents, and would, perhaps, have prevented the execution of the 
sentence, had not the executioner taken the precaution to envelop 
him in a robe saturated with sulphur, whose blue flames and repulsive 
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odor added to the horror of the scene. By accident or design, the 
slip-noose by which he should have been choked as soon as the fire 
was lighted would not run, being caught by a knot, and he was burned 
alive, his shrieks urging on the maddened people, who fought like 
tigers with their disciplined foes. 

After a half-hour’s desperate struggle the barricades were carried, 
and the soldiers, escorting Laubardemont and the priests, driven 
from the square. But victory came too late. When his friends had 
fought their way to the stake, they only found a mass of cinders and 
a half-burned hand, protected by the heavy manacles which had con- 
fined him ; in its fingers they found a little ivory cross and an image 
of St. Madeleine. ‘This was all there was left of Urbain Grandier. 

Three years later Laubardemont was thrown into the Rhone, while 
within the prophesied three months Lactance died in fearful tor- 
ments, 
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Fears for Democracy, regarded from the American point of view. By 
Charles Ingersoll. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 


. f{ R. INGERSOLL has conferred a great benefit on the country, 
North and South, by the production of the above work, Fears 
Jor Democracy. The work is candidly, searchingly, and ably written ; 
and if he is wrong in some of his positions or conclusions, and incon- 
sistent in others, it is only what might be expected of a work covering 
such vast and various topics ; while all its errors are richly redeemed 
by the obvious integrity which pervades his reasoning and the earnest 
patriotism which rules his policy. The whole book we regard as a 
vehement protest against the fearful condition of political affairs in 
the United States, and a strong appeal to the people to rise up and 
reform them. Every thinking and patriotic man, whether he fully 
agrees with Mr. Ingersoll or not in his estimate of remedies, must 
sympathise with the effort to discover some means of saving the 
country from the misrule which threatens to drown free government 
under the turbid waters of despotism. We review his book under the 
hope that we may be able to throw some light on the high themes he 
discusses, and thus to promote his patriotic object. 
The very first difficulty which crosses our path is to know what is 
the Democracy Mr. Ingersoll considers. In the preface to the book 
he says: “The word Democracy is used by the author only in its 
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broad sense, not that of party. We are a democracy —a representa- 
tive one.” On reading the book, we think he is right in his assertion 
that he does not use the word Democracy in a party sense, that is as 
appertaining exclusively to the Democratic party ; but we fear that 
he has used it in afar more objectionable, if not more erroneous 
sense. 

He says, in the words we have quoted, “We are a democracy —a 
representative one.” The book throughout shows what he means 
by the word “We.” He means the people of all the States as one 
people ; and the Government of the United States is the Government 
of this democracy. From innumerable passages in the book we 
quote a few to show what we suppose to be his meaning. He says:— 
“ Governments have a principle of action —a fundamental principle — 
which being violated, all is wrong. We live under a democratic 
government. As the people command, authority was left to them in 
1787. . . . The great step made in 1787 was tentative. A dem- 
ocracy was an experiment.” The experiment of 1787 was the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which in that year was given to the 
world. The whole book is concerning this Constitution, and the 
Government of the United States it established. ‘The abuses, the 
corruptions, the dangers of which it treats, are all of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; and the democracy which has given it 
its “fundamental principle,” and under which we live, is not the dem- 
ocracy of the several States, amenable to the States, and belonging 
to the States exclusively, but a democracy of the United States, 
forming the Constitution of the United States, and possessing the 
responsibility of its existence, changes, usurpations, or failures. We 
the more readily infer that these must be the views of Mr. Ingersoll, 
because they are the views which the majority of the Northern people 
have entertained in past times, and which are at the bottom of the 
evils under which the country now labors, and he so forcibly deplores. 
To thrust aside or to destroy the States and the democracy of the 
States, and to substitute therefor a consolidated government in the 
Government of the United States, with a consolidated democracy, 
which should rule the United States by a popular majority, has been 
the policy of the great party of Centralisation from the commence- 
ment of the Government of the United States to this day. Mr. 
Webster supported this policy when he endeavored to show that the 
words, “ We the people of the United States,” in the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States, meant not the people of the States 
united, but the people of the United States generally, without regard 
to the States and independent of the States. The answer to this 
patent sophistry was very easy: 1st. That there was no such people 
in existence in the United States when the Constitution was made 
or adopted ; and 2d. That when the preamble and Constitution were 
adopted by the Convention, every State was specified whose people 
ordained and established the Constitution ; but when referred to the 
committee of detail to complete the verbiage and arrangement, it 
was discovered that some of the States enumerated might not adopt 
the Constitution, if it was adopted at all. Hence two alternatives 
were deemed expedient: 1st. That the names of the States should 
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not be enumerated, to prevent a false statement in the preamble. 
2d. That it should be prescribed in the Convention that if only nine 
out of thirteen States should adopt it, it should go into operation. 
Judge Story, finding that Mr. Webster’s effort to get out of the Con- 
stitution the new pretension of a sovereignty in all the people of the 
United States aggregately, turns to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Articles of Confederation, and endeavors to show that ¢hey 
made all the people of the States one people, and thus abolished the 
sovereignty of the States, and set up the sovereignty of all the 
people of all the States aggregately. Mr. Motley, another flourish- 
ing light of consolidation, was quite as dissatisfied with Judge Story’s 
reasoning as Judge Story was with Mr. Webster’s. He tilts him over 
in the following fashion :—“ The Continental Congress, under the 
Articles of Confederation, was a diet of envoys from sovereign 
States. It had no power to act as individuals. It could not com- 
mand the States. It could move only by requisitions and recom- 
mendations. Its functions were absolutely diplomatic, like those of 
the Dutch Republic, like those of the modern German Confeder- 
ation. We were a league of petty sovereignties.” Mr. Motley, there- 
fore, can find nothing in the words of the Constitution of the United 
States, nor in the Declaration of Independence, nor in the Articles 
of Confederation, to support the doctrine of a popular sovereignty in 
all the people of the United States aggregately. What is he to do to 
keep life in this doctrine? He resorts, like all unscrupulous men, to 
assertion. He says:—‘ The Constitution of the United States was 
an organisation enacted by the sovereign people of the whole ter- 
ritory which is usually called States of America. The States were 
distinctly prohibited opposing its decrees, or from exercising any of 
the great functions of sovereignty. The Union alone was supreme, 
anything in the Constitution and laws of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The people of the United States is the single 
party by whom alone the instrument és executed. It was ordained and 
established over the States by a power superior to the States, by the 
people of the whole land in their aggregate capacity.” 

Mr. Motley was a writer ot history, and if this exposition of the 
history of the United States is a fair exemplification of his historical 
accuracy, he ought to be classed amongst the clumsiest novelists of 
the day; none of them surpass him in his invention of facts. That 
he knew that they were inventions is clear from the distinct apprehen- 
sion he manifests, in his correction of Judge Story, of the condition 
of things existing in the United States under the Articles of Confed- 
eration, superseded by the Constitution of the United States. The 
people of the United States aggregately had nothing whatever to do 
with the creation of the Constitution or Government of the United 
States; because no such people existed, and no such people, of 
course, sent a single representative to the Convention of 1787. In 
fact, no representative of the people of any of the States appeared in 
the Convention. The only representatives who appeared there were 
representatives of the separate States, appointed dy the Legisla- 
tures, the governments, of these States; and they voted together, 
one vote for the State they represented, on all questions or proposi- 
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tions brought before the Convention. When, finally, they adopted 
the Constitution in the Convention, it was as co-equal sovereign 
States — each State casting one vote ; and when afterwards the Con- 
stitution was adopted, it was by each State acting separately, in a 
convention composed exclusively of the citizens belonging to each 
State. The Convention of 1787 itself, in submitting the Constitution 
for consideration and adoption by the States, characterise it as “a 
compact between the States.” 

And if we look into the Constitution itself, we will see that this 
must be so. The existence of the Senate, with far greater power in 
the Government of the United States on all matters of legislation 
than the people in the House of Representatives, and with exclusive 
power over treaties with foreign nations, and appointments to office, 
clearly show that the Constitution is far more a Constitution of States 
than of a democracy. But this would not suit such theorists with a 
purpose as Mr. Webster, Judge Story, and Mr. Motley. They aimed 
at the gratification of the greed and predominance of the section to 
which they belonged, through the Government of the United States, 
by their numerical majority in the North. Their theory might be 
shaped as follows: 

1st. The Government of the United States is a democracy, com- 
posed of ad/ the people of the United States aggregately. 

2d. This democracy is the sovereignty of the United States. 

3d. Therefore, it has a right, by its majority, to make or unmake 
all State Constitutions and laws. 

This is the theory, and it is not difficult to see that it has in no 
small degree influenced the usurpations and tyrannies of the party 
which has ruled the United States for the last fourteen years. 

De Tocqueville and Montalembert are probably the two greatest 
philosophical thinkers and writers on government the present cen- 
tury has produced. In his great work, “ Democracy in America,” De 
Tocqueville examines and exposes democracy in the United States 
with great ability. As he was a foreigner and a mere seeker of truth, 
he could not be otherwise than impartial. The democracy he discov- 
ered in the United States was in the States. He found none in the 
people of the United States aggregately. He took the New England 
States for his analysis of the democracy of America. It constitutes 
a pyramid of rule, the foundation of which is the commune, or people. 
The States are divided into political districts: rst, the commune to 
which all are ultimately responsible ; second, the townships ; ¢hird, the 
counties ; fourth, the State. The vigor of the system is in the organ- 
isation nearest to the people—the townships. Mr. Jefferson said of 
it, in the times of the embargo, “I felt the foundations of the Gov- 
ernment shake under my feet by the New England townships.” The 
whole organisation, by dividing political power and bringing it down 
to every man in the townships, and then extending it upwards to 
larger masses of men consecutively, made every man a participant in 
public affairs and a conscious actor in the government of the State. 
At each successive stage of amplification official consequence and 
emolument increased. Here is the democracy of America, as De 
Tocqueville found’ it to be. The Government of the United States 
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was not the fruit of general, confused democracy of the United 
States. It was a compact of this democracy, organised into sover- 
eign States, and made between these States, whereby certain of their 
general interests were entrusted to a general agency — the Govern- 
ment of the United States — with certain general powers granted to 
support and carry out the prescribed objects of the agency. The 
democracy of the United States is, therefore, the democracy of the 
States united. But let De Tocqueville speak for himself. He says: 

“The sovereignty of the Union is an abstract entity, which only 
connects itself to a limited number of exterior objects. ‘The sover- 
eignty of the States is a manifest proposition ; it is easily understood ; 
it is in constant action: the one is new, the other is born with the 
people themselves. 

“The sovereignty of the Union is a work of art: the sovereignty of 
the States is natural —it exists of itself, without effort, even like the 
authority of the father over his child. 

“The sovereignty of the Union only affects men through a few 
grand interests ; it represents one’s own country, but distant ; it is a 
vague and indefinite sentiment. The sovereignty of the States en- 
velops each citizen, as it were, and each day takes possession of every 
part of him. It is that sovereignty which assumes to guarantee his 
property, his liberty, his life ; it exerts incessantly an active influence 
over his prosperity or his poverty. The sovereignty of the States 
rests upon tradition, upon customs, local prejudices, provincial and 
family egotism—in a word, upon all those things which make pa- 
triotism so powerful in the heart of man. How can we doubt its 
advantages?” 

It is clear from the above extract that De Tocqueville’s views of 
the Constitution and Government of the United States are not now 
in operation. Was he wrong in his conceptions? or are the present 
rulers of the United States wrong in their enforcement? Mr. Inger- 
soll answers: “The negligence of the Democracy has produced what 
Franklin looked for first (a monarchy), and now we have a govern- 
ment without responsibility.” He has a whole section headed 
“Apathy of the People.” 

For one who discourses so vividly and confidently of the high 
fatality of democracy, and of its infallible discernments and instincts, 
this is rather a queer confession. He says further: “Our Govern- 
ment [United States Government] is loose because its public opinion 
is base. It is that of some venal combination, which gave it power, 
and to which and not to the people it answers. The Government is 
unlike the people, because it is neither chosen by the people nor 
answers to them. If the people cannot think for themselves, demo- 
cracy is a false system. If that popular judgment which is the surest 
is inaccessible, or being accessible is unmanageable, there is an end 
of democracy.” 

From these extracts it is obvious that Mr. Ingersoll deems the 
present Government of the United States to be a miserably sleepy 
concern, or a downright despotism. No better definition can be 
given of a despotism, no matter what its form, than that he applies to 
the Government of the United States—‘‘a Government without 
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responsibility.” The only cause he assigns for this change from a 
free government in the Government of the United States is, “the 
apathy of the people,” the “ negligence of the democracy.” 

Now we frankly acknowledge that we doubt the existence of this 
apathy, the “negligence” in the people of the North, as a mere matter 
of passivity. To us it appears that this apathy and negligence is 
only the usual effect in the failure of all free governments, from the 
decline of virtue, and depravity in the people. Never since the 
existence of the Government of the United States have the people of 
the North displayed more activity and energy in their attention to 
public affairs than within the last twenty-five years. A glance at the 
great measures which have shaken the Government of the United 
States, and we fear have broken it down beyond recovery, shows, we 
think, this. Tariff, hard or paper money, taxes, California, Blue 
Lights in Congress, John Brown, Lincoln’s election, Secession, 
Sumter, war, half-a-million of men slain, four millions of negroes 
emancipated, Reconstruction, Grantism, have kept the people of the 
United States in a perpetual state of compulsory interest in the 
political affairs of the United States. Mr. Ingersoll, we presume, 
was too young to participate in all the agitations which these measures 
produced ; but one who was in them all can assure him, that in the 
South at least the Northern democracy by no means appeared to be 
sunk into amiable passivity or smiling indifference. But admit that 
this was the case: what does it prove? In allowing themselves to be 
set aside by “venal combinations,” and stripped of the responsibility 
due to them, and the power entrusted to them by the Constitution, 
have they shown that they are a very free and enlightened people? 
We fear not; we think not. Apathy or negligence in a free people 
with respect to their rights and their government, is the usual result 
of depravity. Not to appreciate virtue is to abandon it. Not to 
guard and protect our liberties is to betray them. The instincts of 
manhood, the aspirations of freedom, the admonitions of duty to our- 
selves and our country, command attention and vigilance for their 
free scope and energy ; and when they fail, it must be because man- 
hood, freedom, and duty are cast away and gone. The people have 
become depraved, and have made themselves willing coadjutors for 
the overthrow of the Constitution and the government it establishes, 
and the erection in their stead of a corrupt and flagitious money 
oligarchy. If this is not so it ought to be satisfactorily exposed, in 
order that good men’s minds might be at rest. Mr. Ingersoll’s mind 
is not at rest, and his book tends to increase other men’s fears in the 
expression of his own. But if this is a sad reality, the Northern 
people will find that in pulling down ruin over the South, they have 
shattered by its shocks their whole fabric of liberty, peace, and per- 
manent prosperity. The end is not yet — hardly begun. 

If our views are true, they present a strong commentary on human 
faith and wisdom. An issue never contemplated by the founders of 
the Government of the United States — on the contrary, most carefully 
provided against in the Constitution itself — by being worked into the 
very basis of its structure, rises up and destroys it in the face of the 
most striking success. It is forced into being to destroy the South 
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only, which led this success ; but fourteen short years have shown 
that the contagion it spread throughout the body-politic of the North, 
has so depraved the people as to render it a most doubtful question 
whether they are any longer capable of administering a free govern- 
ment. Such a doubt is very nearly the reality ; for liberty tainted is 
usually liberty lost, and history tells of no redemption from political 
slavery when assumed by a people once free. Indeed, the consolida- 
tion into a despotism of a free government implies necessarily the 
will of the people supporting it ; and the consolidation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been the fixed policy of the majority 
of the Northern people since the foundation of the Government. To 
obtain it, and to satiate their greed and sectional ambition by its 
instrumentality, they have drowned the Constitution in blood, and 
have opened a black, yawning gulf of hate, where the negro surges up 
incessantly, which centuries of good offices may be required to fill. 
Can a policy so long sought after, and won by such efforts and 
sacrifices, be reversed and overthrown? Men will hope, and they 
ought to hope, when the evil, if it shall prevail, will be the mighty 
calamity of the last two centuries. Republican free government lost 
in the United States, is a loss to the world. The sun of civilisation 
and liberty will be commanded to stand still. “‘ Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon ; and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon.” 

To know whether the calamity of the downfall of republican free 
government in the United States shall prevail, we must resort to some 
of the causes which have produced the present state of affairs. We 
will consider at some little length the two greatest causes which, 
according to our conceptions, have put aside the Constitution of the 
United States. They are: 

1st. Usurpation wéthout the Constitution of the United States — 
the Caucus system ; and 2d. Usurpation within the Constitution, by 
Congressional action. 

THe Caucus SysTEM OF THE UNITED Srates found its precedent in 
the Jacobin clubs of Paris during the revolution of 1793-4. It was an 
expedient to consolidate the whole power of the Jacobin party by 
crushing all dissent within it, and thus enabling a few men in the 
party, by commanding a majority within it, to command the whole, 
and thus to rule France. It is now well understood that those who 
ruled the party with such cruel and despotic sway, and deluged France 
in blood, were a most insignificant minority, not only in the French 
convention, but in the Jacobin party itself. The organisation of all 
caucuses arises from the very natural and commendable practice of 
consultation, Where men have common interests and responsibilities, 
it may be their duty to consult together. The next step is very easy, 
they act together; but this action is vicious whenever it usurps or 
transgresses the limitations of the authority by which they act. The 
caucus system has destro yed, first, the method of electing the President 
and Vice-President of the United States ; and secondly, the method 
of legislation prescribed in the Constitution of the United States. 
Let us consider its operation consecutively in both forms of its usurpa- 
tion. 

1st, As to the election og the President and Vice-President of the 
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United States. The greatest difficulty was experienced in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution in devising ‘a satisfactory 
method of electing the President and Vice-President of the United 
States. Three times the convention voted to give the election to the 
“National Legislature” and withdrew it. Finally, at the suggestion 
of Luther Martin, the present system was adopted, which appears in 
the Constitution as follows: “Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of Electors, 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in Congress. The Electors shall meet in 
their respective States, and vote by ballot for two persons. The person 
having the greatest number of votes shall be the President ; and after 
the choice of the President, the person having the greatest number of 
votes shall be Vice-President.” 

At first, the construction of the clause of the Constitution was that 
the Legislatures of the States shall “appoint” the electors. The 
first Presidents were elected in this way ; but by degrees the Legisla- 
tures of the States passed laws divesting themselves of this power 
and vesting it in the people of the States. Here was the first inno- . 
vation. Each State “shall appoint” the electors in such manner as 
the Legislature shall direct. If the Constitution meant that the State 
should elect by the people, it would have said so. But the words 
are that each State shall appoint. To appoint is not toelect. Re- 
sponsibility to the Legislature was contemplated. It was to direct 
the manner of election ; and whether this manner was fairly carried 
out or not, it was to be within the competency of the Legislature to 
judge. Instead of this, the electors became their own judges, and 
responsible to no authority within the State for the manner of execu- 
ting their duties. They cast their votes under an election by the 
people, and were responsible to Congress only. South Carolina 
alone, we believe, of all the States, while she was a State in the 
Union, adhered to the original construction of the institution, and 
appointed the presidential electors by her Legislature. 

But whether this innovation was justifiable or not, one thing is 
clear, the grand object of the whole clause in the Constitution pre- 
scribing the presidential election was to obtain from each State an 
independent, self-consulting selection and election of a President and 
Vice-President of the United States. This is to be inferred not only 
from the fact that all agencies under a constitution must be independ- 
ent in the discharge of the duties prescribed, to be responsible, but 
from the additional stipulations in the Constitution itself, providing 
for a failure to elect by the electoral colleges: “If there be more 
than one who have not a majority, and have an equal number of 
votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person have a majority, 
then, from the five highest on the list, the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing the President the 
votes shall be taken by States, the Representatives from each State 
having one vote.” 

If we advert to the state of things in the Convention, it cannot be 
difficult to understand these provisions. The great obstacle to an 
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agreement in the election of the President was the antagonism which 
existed between the larger and the smaller States. The smaller 
States insisted that, as all the States were equal as sovereigns, each 
of them should have equal power in electing the Executive. The 
larger States objected to this, on the ground of their numerical supe- 
riority. After a long struggle, the matter was compromised by the pro- 
visions in the Constitution by which the larger States would have a 
preponderance on account of their numbers in the electoral colleges ; 
but if they failed to elect the President, the election should be cast 
into the House of Representatives, where the smaller States should 
have equal power with the larger States, on account of their sover- 
eignty, in making the President. The Southern States reasoned 
rightly when they supposed that in the electoral colleges, the States 
acting independently of each other, there would be many failures to 
elect, and then the power of the smaller States would be equal to 
that of the large States in making the President. This compromise 
in the Constitution is completely annihilated. The larger States got 
up the Congressional caucus at Washington to annihilate it. Virginia 
was the largest and most influential State then in the Union, and in 
possession of the Presidency. That she should desire the continued 
distinction and power the possession of the Presidency gave her, was 
very natural, and her statesmen had shown that where Virginia was 
concerned their scruples were not insuperable. At the commence- 
ment of the Government the first usurpation on the Constitution was 
accomplished by the combined efforts of Thomas Jefferson and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. ‘The assumption of the debts of the States by the 
United States had not a shadow of authority from the Constitution to 
justify it. It had been repeatedly defeated. in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; at length, lacking but two votes to be successful, when 
Hamilton proposed to Mr. Jefferson that if he would get these two 
votes from the Virginia delegation, he would get a sufficient number 
of votes from the creditor States to locate the capital, then under con- 
sideration in Congress, in Virginia. Jefferson agreed to the bargain ; 
and he got Messrs. Lee and White, two of the Virginia delegates, to 
vote for the assumption of the debts of the States; and Hamilton 
got the number of votes necessary from the creditor States to locate 
the capital in Virginia. 

Now, to perpetuate a succession of Presidents from Virginia was a 
temptation hardly inferior to the location of the capital of the United 
States on her soil. The heavy Democratic majority in Congress at 
Washington, with the authority and popularity of the Government to 
support it, rendered it very easy to organise a caucus of the Demo- 
cratic members to nominate an illustrious Virginian for the Presi- 
dency, and thus consolidate the vote of the Democratic party in the 
election, and defeat the chance of failure in the electoral colleges to 
elect a President. The smaller States would be baffled from having 
an equal power with the larger in making the President, and the larger 
States triumph in their numerical majority. But by this extrinsic in- 
tervention in the election of the President, independent action in the 
electoral colleges was destroyed. Not the wisest, best, and ablest 
man was voted for as President, but the caucus nominee of the party 
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at Washington. That proposition, repeatedly defeated in the con- 
vention which made the Constitution, that the members of Congress 
should make the President, was practically carried into effect, for the 
very purpose of defeating the provision of the Constitution in favor 
of the smaller States. 

Yet we hesitate not to say, that if there is to be any caucus inter- 
vention in the election of the President of the United States, the 
Congressional caucus is the least noxious. The members of Congress 
are select men. They are all of them responsible to the States and 
to the people of the States for any political action affecting their 
affairs. They also represent fairly the strength of the party whose 
candidate they nominate. States where the party is in a hopeless 
minority, and therefore powerless to cast a vote for their candidate, 
do not come into the caucus and outvote the States which carry the 
power to elect. Still less can States who have sent no representative 
to the caucus have their whole power wielded in the caucus by self- 
constituted representatives. 

But all courses, all extrinsic interventions to put aside the Consti- 
tution or to fasten upon it suppletary expedients to paralyse or defeat 
its powers in their legitimate operations, are wrong. If the Constitu- 
tion is inefficient or defective, let it be amended ; but whatever it is 
should be sacredly observed. The oath required in the Constitution 
“to preserve, protect, and defend” it is no meaningless appeal to 
God, and every sentiment of high honor and integrity must be op- 
posed to all trickery, intentional neglect, or usurpation which alters, 
paralyses, or abolishes any of its provisions. The caucus system 
especially is inconsistent with the principles of free government. 
That form of government requires pud/icity: the caucus is secret in 
its operations. The counsels and combinations which govern it are 
busy in darkness. Free government requires responsibility to the 
people. Responsibility to the people is annihilated in a mass of irre- 
sponsible actors who come together by no legitimate authority, and 
disperse to meet no accountability. Personal responsibility is the 
life-blood of free government. What men do in crowds, is done by 
nobody ; but the people must have for their service and protection, if 
they are to be free, the conscience, the character, and fidelity of the 
individual. Merge these attributes in the darkness of caucuses, and 
the knave is as reliable as the honest man. Accept their rule, and 
the people are slaves. 

Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Crawford were made Con- 
gressional candidates for the Presidency by Congressional caucuses. 
The failure of Mr. Crawford to be elected President broke down the 
Congressional caucus system. General Jackson, like General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jefferson, and Mr. Adams, was elected without any 
caucus nomination. This was impossible with Martin Van Buren, his 
Secretary of State. He was a base sycophant and malignant—a 
sycophant to General Jackson, whose imperious will brooked no in- 
dependence ; and a malignant to his party, which he defeated be- 
cause, after making him twice its candidate for the Presidency, it de- 
clined to do so for the third time. In rebellion to his own form of nom- 
ination, he got up the Free Soil party, to carry New York by a coalition 
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with the Abolitionists against the nominee of the Democratic party. 
He succeeded, and the neutralised vote of New York brought the 
Whig party into power. The mischief the defeat of the Democratic 
party at that time produced, with the agitations then shaking the 
Union, it is impossible to exaggerate. It was a stride forward to 
revolution. With General Jackson to support his scheme for getting 
the nomination for the Presidency, the result was not difficult to at- 
tain. It was easy to transfer the old party machinery in New York 
which he had been working all his life, to control the politics of the 
United States, in the shape of a grand caucus of the people of the 
United States in a national convention. His nomination in such a 
convention was a foregone conclusion. The convention was com- 
posed, with some adroit and able party-leaders, of voluntary and self- 
appointed attendants, office-holders and office-seekers, political ad- 
venturers, party-hacks and would be party-hacks, the vain, the 
restless, and the idle—sharks and poisonous blubbers cast up by 
the tempest and floating on this wide sea of politics — all seeking to 
rule the people by thrusting them aside and assuming their power. 
The people stood passively by and let the corrupt game go on. Its 
very first nominations showed the nature of the convention. Mr. 
Van Buren, of course, got the nomination for the Presidency, but the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency was not so easy. The conven- 
tion beforeliand understood that it assembled to make him President, 
but not Col. Johnson, of Kentucky, the Vice-President of the United 
States. He was a man of meagre intelligence, without the purest 
habits, and, as a statesman, below even mediocrity. The convention 
as constituted preferred Mr. Reeves, of Virginia, a Christian gentle- 
man and an able statesman, for the Vice-Presidency. His election 
seemed to be certain. But those opposed to him went out into the 
streets of Baltimore and found a man, we believe, named Reecker, 
from Tennessee, who had come to Baltimore upon some matters of 
business. Tennessee had sent no representative to the convention, 
and they persuaded this man to go into the convention and cast the 
vote of Tennessee for Col. Johnson. It was done, and Messrs. Van 
Buren and Johnson became the nominees of the Democratic party 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, and were 
elected at the ensuing election. 

Now, here is a fair statement, we believe, of the facts as we learned 
them at the time ; and what do they show? Why, that the selection 
of these men to the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United 
States was made, not by the people, but by an unscrupulous, volun- 
tary, and irresponsible agency, unknown to the Constitution. The 
Constitution speaks of the Presidential election as a “ choice”— 
“they shall choose the President.” By the action of the National 
Convention, did the electors in the electoral colleges make any choice 
at all? Was not that done for them by the National Convention ? 
and did they do anything more than record the choice of the National 
‘Convention, and send it up sealed to the House of Representatives 
in Congress, to be broken open and declared? The value, the im- 
portance of all elections in a free government consists chiefly in the 
choice or selections of the candidates. If the candidate is unfit or 
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unworthy, his election may be a curse instead of a benefit, as was 
proved in the case of Mr. Van Buren; but if he is fit and worthy, 
then, and then only, the purpose of the election is fulfilled. The 
theory of all popular free government is, that the people exercising 
their judgment, choose the men who are to administer their govern- 
ment. This is their right, which they alone are competent to exercise, 
and can best exercise. To defeat the exercise of this right of the 
people, and to substitute another expedient for the selection of their 
officers, is not only a violation of their Constitution, but usurpation 
and treachery to the people themselves. It is true that they, by their 
power, may neutralise the usurpation and defeat the treachery. But 
the people are scattered and disorganised ; the forms of their Consti- 
tution are complied with, and they are told that as there is no other 
nomination, if they do not support the nomination made for them 
they will scatter their power, and leave the power of ruling themselves 
in the hands of those opposed to their views. For such reasons, by 
no means sufficient, the people acquiesced and submitted to have 
their Constitution practically annihilated in the selection of their 
chief magistrate. The last nomination of a National Convention 
(Lincoln and Grant), like the first nomination (Mr. Van Buren) ap- 
pears to us to prove the total unfitness of National Conventions to 
make our Presidents. 

Mr. Ingersoll says in his book :—“ Let us amend ourselves, not the 
Constitution. It ought to reconcile us, if not to patience, to delibera- 
tion, that since the Federal Government has been in action, not one 
scheme has ever been produced for modifying the executive power or 
the mode of electing, except that which proposes what is hardly a change, 
the direct vote of the people instead of the electoral colleges, which 
has sufficient merit to attract attention.” If there is any truth in the 
views we have presented, “ the mode of electing the executive power ” 
prescribed in the Constitution no longer exists; it is not a thing to 
be appreciated or continued. It is dead. The compromise it con- 
tains in favor of the smaller States is entirely set aside and abolished. 
The independent choice or selection of each State of the chief mag- 
istrates, by the electoral colleges, is equally set aside and abolished. 
The whole Constitution with respect to the Presidential election is 
thus annihilated, and in substitution therefor we have the nomination 
of candidates for the executive power by a caucus, which the electoral 
colleges record, and the votes of the people ratifying or registering 
it. ‘This is all. If “no scheme” has been proposed to change the 
mode of electing the executive power, it is not because the Constitu- 
tion is so wise and good that it need not be altered, but because it 
has been set aside by the most satisfactory usurpations. ‘The satis- 
faction, if it exists, must be with the usurpations. 

But that there has been and is great dissatisfaction with the present 
mode of electing the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, we think is beyond a doubt. The instrumentality of the caucus, 
by which the whole vote of his party may be commanded and ob- 
tained to support the nomination of President Grant for a third term, 
and by which imperialism may be inaugurated in the United States, 
does produce no little alarm throughout the country. If the caucus 
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system did not prevail in the selection of the Executive, and the 
electoral colleges were not small gangs of registers, but independent 
political bodies of the States, in each State separately and in- 
dependently to make their selection — there would not be the slightest 
ground for apprehension that we might have an Emperor put over us. 
Even his one hundred thousand office-holders, scattered throughout 
the land, and the Democratic party subservient to his control, he 
would not dream of being a candidate for a third term. But with 
the caucus system in Washington and throughout the United States, 
the party may be terrified or bribed into a subserviency to his will by 
the aid of the money power. But with the electoral colleges fairly 
doing their duty independent of caucuses ; and unknown men spring- 
ing up for the occasion in the States responsible to a constituency in 
each State, who are beyond the bribery or the influence of the 
Federal Government, the free institutions of the country would be 
safe in the Presidential elections, and no tyrant would dare lift his 
head for the crown of imperialism. 

Recognising no defect in the Constitution, therefore, Mr. Ingersoll 
appears to have no remedy for the election of the chief magistrate of 
the United States, under the caucus system which now prevails. He 
says: “Since the Federal Government has been in action, not one 
scheme has ever been produced for modifying the executive power, or 
the mode of electing the President.” With great deference to Mr. 
Ingersoll, if he considers the Southern people as a part of the people 
of the United States under the Federal Government, we submit that 
he is mistaken. He cannot have forgotten that not long since some 
thirteen or fourteen States in the South set up a government of their 
own, and adopted the Constitution of the United States, with certain 
modifications, as their Constitution. They were not satisfied with the 
election of the President as prescribed in that Constitution, with the 
expletive added to it of caucus intervention and dictation. They 
therefore inserted two modifications in their Constitution. The first is 
in the following words: “‘The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the Confederate States of America. He and the Vice- 
President shall hold their offices for the term of stx years; but the 
President shall not be re-eligible.” Re-eligibility is the door to im- 
perialism. It is what may be worse —it is the highway which leads 
to one-half of the political corruptions in the United States. The 
President is tempted to use his power and patronage to continue him- 
self in place, with an army of office-holders and aspirants at his 
heels cheering him on. ‘They constitute his venal janissaries, to 
fight with disciplined ranks for his re-election to the Presidency. 
But when his re-election is an impossibility, and the man to succeed 
him in office is unknown, the office-holder must confine his energies 
to the discharge of the duties of his office ; and the President will 
appoint to office, not personal partisans to administer to his ambition, 
but capable agents to serve the country. 

The other alteration in the Constitution of the Confederate States 
strikes at the removal from office of competent officers merely on 
account of their party affinities. It is a terrible exhibition of free 
popular government to have every four years a hundred thousand 
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men, carrying with them their families and friends, striving by their 
political action to hold their places, and two hundred thousand men 
more striving to eject them and obtain their offices. And as the 
Government enlarges in its operations, this evil must proportionally 
increase. This cause of venality, selfishness, and misrule is alone 
sufficient to wreck a free government, which must rest on the virtue 
of the people. All offices belong to the people. They are made by 
them to carry on their government ; and the interests of all, not a 
part, of the people require that as long as those who fill them are 
faithful to their trusts, the object of their appointment is fulfilled and 
they should be retained in office. To avoid the abuse of using their 
official power for party-purposes, in England all the subordinate 
office-holders of the Government are retained in office under all 
changes of the administration; but ‘tere they must forbear to 
vote. They must not be party-partisans. But in the United States, 
from the President down to the most insignificant door-keeper or 
tide-waiter, all the officers of the Government hold their offices as 
party-partisans. ‘To make the officers of the Government hold their 
offices by the tenure of merit, and not at the volition of party, the 
Confederate States Constitution prescribes that “the principal officers 
in each of the executive departments, and all persons connected with 
the diplomatic service, may be removed from office at the pleasure of the 
President. All other civil officers of the executive department may be 
removed at anytime by the President or other appointing power, 
when their services are unnecessary, or for dishonesty, incapacity, in- 
efficiency, misconduct, or neglect of duty ; and when so removed, the 
removal shall be reported to the Senate, together with the reasons 
therefor.” Here is an enumeration of the causes for which only 
officers may be removed from office. To accomplish a removal, the 
President must prove to the Senate that one or other of these 
causes justifies the removal. The Senate is made the judge of these 
causes ; and as no other incumbent can be placed in office without 
their “advice and consent,” there is an effectual bar to removals on 
account of mere party considerations. With these two provisions in 
the Constitution of the Confederate States, incorporated into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, even national conventions might be 
comparatively harmless. Their great objects being taken away (party 
appropriation of the offices under the United States Government), 
and the abuse of the patronage in the hands of the President to con- 
tinue himself in power by re-election, the corruption which now taints 
the Government and threatens to destroy it, as a free government, 
might disappear. It is a remarkable fact that for national conven- 
tions, and the principle that “to the victors belong the spoils of 
office” (first declared by Governor Marcy in the Senate of the United 
States), we are indebted to New York. 

We come now to the second impingement of the caucus system upon 
the Constitution of the United States, in its control of the legislation 
of Congress. No government in the world has provided such pre- 
cautions to obtain well-considered and just laws as the Government 
of the United States. To pass a measure into a law, it must /rst 
pass the House of Representatives, where the people of the United 
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States are represented ; second, it must pass the Senate, where the 
States, each having equal power, are represented ; and lastly, it must 
have the assent of the President, who represents both the people of the 
States and the States in his election and office. All of these different 
powers for legislation are each independent of each other in their or- 
ganisation, and are intended to exercise each of them, in making of the 
laws of the United States, an independent judgment as to the merits 
and wisdom of all laws laid before them. Thus the assent of the 
people in the House of Representatives, the assent of the States in 
the Senate, and the assent of the people and States combined in 
the President, all are necessary for the passage of alaw. The pre- 
cautions do not end here, to obtain good legislation. When a measure is 
proposed in the House or the Senate, it must be referred, for consider- 
ation, to a committee of members to examine ; and when it comes be- 
fore either House, it must be in the shape of a bill, which shall be 
read three different times on different days. 

Now, turn to the Congress of the United States as it now exists 
under caucus rule. A majority of the ruling party in the Congress 
wish a certain measure to be passed into a law. This majority can- 
not pass it, because the minority of their party opposed to it, with the 
opposite party combined, make a majority in the Congress opposed 
to it. They may have in its favor but a little more than a third of 
the members of Congress, yet they will pass it. They call a caucus 
of both branches of Congress. In this caucus a Senator has no more 
power than a member of the House. Whilst in the Senate, in legit- 
imate legislation, Rhode Island or Delaware, as a State, has equal 
power with New York or Pennsylvania ; in the caucus, Rhode Island 
and Delaware will have each for their Senators two votes, and New 
York thirty-six, and Pennsylvania twenty-eight on account of their 
members in the House. ‘lhe States, in fact, are stripped of their 
equal power of legislation, and submit to the will of numbers in the 
House. The measure passes the caucus, and as all the members 
in the caucus are bound to carry it out in their respective bodies, the 
decrees of the majority of the caucus, for form sake merely, the bill 
containing it is introduced into Congress, and as a matter of course 
passes into a law. Debate is only a by-play of dialectics. It would 
have been just as well if the chairman who reported the bill had 
simply handed it to the Clerk of the House to be engrossed and 
recorded. A striking exemplification of the truth of this statement 
took place at the close of the last Congress. President Grant found 
that his usurpations and tyranny in the South had worked up the 
Northern people to fears for themselves. He desired the Congress 
to assume the responsibility for his illegal and oppressive administra- 
tion of the Government, and he proposed that they should grant him 
the powers which he had used, and thus virtually endorse their use. 
This measure (the Force Bill) was violently opposed by a large 
number of his party. Its whole drift and purpose was unconstitu- 
tional. He called into being a Congressional caucus, and had the 
bill passed in caucus, and of course passed in Congress. At the 
head of a decided minority in Congress of desperate partisans, he 
commanded the whole legislative power of the United States. How 
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vain was all its cunning partition of powers to protect the Constitu- 
tion from usurpation, and the people from the most cruel waste and 
despotism ! 

Under such a government great men will not rise — good men can 
hardly exist. Mr. Ingersoll observes in his book, with great truth, 
“that in the Revolution of 1776 a country of some three millions of 
people produced illustrious men, and in that of 1860 the same 
country, ten times as prosperous, did not produce one, No merit ap- 
peared that was not military.” Mr. Ingersoll might have gone 
further and referred to the short war of 1812. What a brilliant 
galaxy of great men then sprang up to meet the emergency! Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Randolph, Jackson, the younger Adams, Lowndes, 
were not inferior to the great men of 1776 (always excepting General 
Washington), taking into the estimate the short period for which the 
call for greatness lasted. Why in 1776 and in 1812 did great men 
arise, and none in 1860? Cicero says that “ there never was a great 
man unless through divine inspiration.” Divine inspiration can only 
accompany men actuated by just or holy motives. Another worthy 
to cast his thoughts by the side of Cicero says, he alone can be a 
great man, and deserves to be remembered in the future, who foresees 
the future, or has shown himself to be superior to the particular and 
predominant error of the times in which he lives. It is charity to 
say that the statesmen of the North blundered into the bloody war- 
fare and vast corruption which have followed their aggressions on 
the South; but whether they foresaw these consequences or not, 
how could great men arise from a contest for mere sectional wealth 
and power, which was the prevailing error of the times under the 
consolidation policy which governed the North? They said that they 
made the war to preserve the Union, but their subsequent conduct 
showed that this was a mere pretence. The Union of the Constitution 
was the very thing which instigated their aggressions to overthrow it, 
and to make out of it another Union better suited to their purposes 
of sectional rule and robbery. It was impossible from the very nature 
of things that in such a contest for such objects great men could 
arise. Essentially low and debasing in all its moral excitements, it 
could only engender tyrants and robbers. Force, fraud and wrong- 
doing cannot create greatness among men, unless morals are cast out 
as an element of their being. 

But laying aside such views, which we presume will not be accepted 
as true by the people of the North, we turn to another cause which 
appears to us fully to account for the entire absence of great states- 
men at the North during and since the late war — the caucus system 
of governing, universally predominant at the North. It is not the 
rule of the country, but of a party of the country, which is often a 
most insignificant and depraved part of a country. A great man is 
generally the creature of circumstances. If we take from him all that 
he owes to opportunity and all that he owes to chance, all that he has 
gained by the wisdom of his friends and the folly of his enemies, the 
vigor of his powers may be a secondary element of his success to 
greatness, But there is an influence stronger than all these which 
creates great men in a free country —an enlightened public opinion. 
21 
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Where there is a high and enlightened public opinion in a country, 
and greatness in character or services are appreciated, admired, and 
rewarded, greatness will come forth. The child, the boy, the man, 
reared and living in an atmosphere of appreciation, who feels and 
knows that virtue exalts, and ability is cherished, and devotion loved, 
and honor beckons on and bids aspire, will task his intellect and 
train his morals to their uttermost to bring forth all their power 
and excellency to crown the man with greatness. But when money, 
not worth or character, is appreciated, and distinction is won by cun- 
ning and trickery ; and honor, by venality ; and falsehood and fraud 
bring no disgrace ; and corruption chokes the highways which lead 
to eminence and power, greatness cannot grow. It looks on, and 
turns away in scorn, and lets its high aspirations wither away and die 
in neglect or rust in inactivity. Then comes the reign of medio- 
crity, under the powerful development of “the lusts of the eye, the 
lusts of the flesh, and the pride of life.” Intellect is dwarfed, be- 
cause there are no sufficient motives to stimulate it ; morals are low, 
because useless, or a snare to those who possess them, in contact with 
lying selfishness and unscrupulous, successful depravity. Usurpations 
sweep the fundamental laws of a country away ; and the caucus be- 
comes the natural instrument of rule where little men predominate, 
and the country moves downward to despotism. The Games of 
Greece made Homer and Miltiades great ; and the Senate of Rome 
conquered the world. 

We come now to the second branch of our inquiry into the laws of 
our political condition —*“ Usurpations within the Constitution by 
Congressional action,” 

It may appear now to us that the cause of the usurpations upon 
the Constitution by Congress was in the words of the Constitution 
itself. It is not sufficiently clear. By other words the constructions 
which have been put upon the Constitution might have been pre- 
vented. We think that this is an error The Constitution may re- 
quire to be amended ; but as it is, it is quite sufficiently plain to be 
understood, if that greatest element of all sound logic is not absent — 
conscientiousness. Words are so subtle in their meaning that it is im- 
possible to use any language which is not capable of perversion by 
construction. ‘The money-power in every free country must be potent 
for good or evil. When confined to its legitimate purposes — private 
means for private ends —its influence can hardly be appreciated too 
highly. It promotes enterprise, stimulates industry, advances im- 
provement, and refines civilisation itself; and often, by a noble 
charity, as seen in Mr. Peabody, blesses two continents by its benefi- 
cence. But when it enters into the affairs of government, and seeks 
to control them, its influence is all mischievous. The money-power 
lives in an atmosphere of money-making ; and to use the Government 
for private or corporate money-making purposes is in the line of all 
the habits, thoughts, and morals which govern it. Political principles 
it cannot appreciate (for these are abstractions), especially if they 
conflict with its grand passion for money. And hence it is usually 
impatient and unscrupulous as to constitutional limitations, and leans 
to force and despotism rather than to the abstinence which liberty 
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and justice require. It is the political merchant whom Burke de- 
scribes when he says, “his ledger is his Bible ; his counter his altar ; 
and gold is his God.” 

From the commencement of the Government of the United States 
the money-power of the North controlled the North in its politics 
towards the Union, and hovered over the Government like a vulture 
seeking its prey. Its first scheme for money-getting was the assump- 
tion of the debts of the States by the Government of the United 
States, threatening to go out of the Union if this was not accom- 
plished. The next was for pensions. At the opening of the Revo- 
lutionary war some of the Northern States had every man in their 
States enrolled, and when they got the pension law passed, they took 
this roll and got every man it contained entered as a soldier entitled, 
by military service, to a pension. Thus the whole adult male popu- 
lation of these States was billetted on the United States as pensioners 
of its bounty. The next was for a United States bank, by the Gen- 
eral Government. The credit of the Government of the United 
States, when appropriated, would aid its money operations and money 
accumulations. The acquisition of Louisiana was opposed, and dis- 
union threatened, because admitting agricultural States into the 
Union would weaken its relative power and policy. The embargo 
was opposed because it hindered its money-making. The war of 1812 
was opposed, although entered into for the protection of its shipping 
and commerce, and a secession from the Union was only prevented 
by the unexpected termination of the war. Then, after the termina- 
tion of the war, rose up two grand columns of avarice and ambition — 
the roof-trees of its policy — to dominate over the United States, and 
to make them contributory to its power and aggrandisement. st. A 
United States Bank, with paper money; and 2d. Protection or 
monopoly tariffs, to build up their factories, and to make the people 
their tributaries. At length, after various successes and failures, their 
whole policy was overthrown, chiefly through the opposition of the 
South, forcing the compromise tariff of 1833, by which the principle 
of protection was abandoned, and the veto of General Jackson of the 
United States Bank. Immediately following its defeat on these two 
great measures of policy, it turned upon the institution of slavery in 
the South. 

Dr. Draper was employed by the Government of the United States 
to write a history of the late civil war. All the archives of the Gov- 
ernment were thrown open to him. The Westminster Review reviews 
the book called “ The History of the Late Civil War,” and commends 
it for its candor and impartiality. ‘The responsibility 6f commenc- 
ing the war is charged against the South. The anti-slavery move- 
ment fairly began in 1766. The developments of slavery in the South 
provoked resistance at the North. Dr. Draper next points out how the 
ill-judged resistance of the North to the war with England in 1812- 
1815 ruined the Federalists ; how, seeking for a new Living issue, they 
prepared to combat their adversary in the political struggle, in his most 
vulnerable part, to restrain slavery and to destroy it.” ‘This is un- 
doubtedly true, but it was the money-power hurrying on political amy 
bition ; and the fierce and uncompromising temper in which the whole 
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agitation was carried on, even up to war itself, shows that Dr. Draper 
is correct in his assertion. Rule or ruin—war or no war—was its 
watchword. The money-power of the North thus produced the war ; 
and having, by its instrumentality, overthrown the power of the South, 
it has re-established both of its two grand measures of policy. Let us 
consider the nature and constitutionality of the policy to re-establish 
which the war was instituted. And /rs#, national banks and paper 
money. 

We hardly think that any words could have been better used by 
the framers of the Constitution of the United States to show their 
utter repudiation of the present banking and currency system, estab- 
lished by the laws of Congress, than those the Constitution contains. 
We should remember that the Constitution consists of a mere grant 
of specified powers. Its first words are, “ad// legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” We turn 
to the Constitution and ask— where is the grant to Congress of the 
power to incorporate banks or to issue paper money by the Govern- 
ment of the United States? There is not a word in it to justify either 
measure. On the contrary, it was proposed in the convention which 
made the Constitution, to grant to Congress the power to create cor- 
porations, and it was denied; and as to paper money, the power to 
establish it is not only not granted to Congress, but the States are 
prohibited from issuing it. Let us look at the words of the Constitu- 
tion. The 8th Section says:—“ Congress shall have power to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin;” and then 
follows the power to punish the counterfeiting of the current coin of 
the United States: “Congress shall provide for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the current coin of the United States.” Not one word 
is said of paper money ; nor any authority given to punish the count- 
erfeiting of it. But the States might set up paper money! To pre- 
vent this, the Constitution declares, in the roth Section, ‘No State 
shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in the payment of debts.” Here then, both in 
the grant of power to Congress and in the prohibitions to the States, 
paper money is repudiated, and gold and silver coin is the only 
“money ” established by the Constitution. 

What at present is the condition of things in the United States? 
Gold and silver coin is suppressed from circulation, and instead 
thereof we have paper money, and nothing but paper money. We 
have before us a table of the last statements of the Treasury of the 
United States of the condition of the banks and currency of the 
United States. The number of banks is two thousand and twenty- 
nine. The paper currency of the banks is four hundred and forty- 
one millions ; the capital stock paid in, four hundred and ninety-six 
millions of dollars, consisting of paper in the bonds of the United 
States ; and the specie is sixteen millions. But this specie is not in 
circulation. It is in the vaults of the banks. Nor does it represent 
the bank-notes issued. ‘These notes are the poetry of finance. They 
promise to pay dollars, but not a dollar do they pay ; and if you pre- 
sent one of these notes to a bank, and ask it to redeem its promise, 
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you are looked at as if you were a wild-cat. Independently of the 
bank paper-money are the legal-tender issues of the Government, 
which cannot be much short of the bank issues. Here, then, is a 
currency of paper money of some eight hundred millions of dollars 
circulated in the United States, with only sixteen millions of specie 
in the banks. This very insignificant ratio of specie to paper brings 
forcibly to mind Falstaff’s tavern bill, taken from his pocket by Poins, 
whilst he was snoring behind the arras. 

“P. Henry.—What hast thou found ? 

“Poins.—Nothing but papers, my lord. 

“P. Henry.—Let us see what they be ; read them. 

“Poins.—Item, a capon, 2s. 2d. Item, sauce, 4d. Item, sack, 2 
gallons, 5s. 8d. Item, anchovies and sack, after supper, 2s. 6d. 
Item, bread, a half-penny. 

“P. Henry.—Oh, monstrous! but one half-penny worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack!” 

The only specie paid to any creditors in the United States is to the 
Government of the United States in the customs, and to the bond- 
holders on all the bonds of the United States. Both for principal 
and interest the money-power has taken care that all these bonds 
shall be paid in specie. Paper for the people, but gold and silver for 
the bond-holders. 

When the United States Bank—vetoed by General Jackson on 
account of its unconstitutionality — was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States to adjudicate, the Court supported the 
charter, on the ground that, although there was no clause in the Con- 
stitution expressly authorising the charter, yet that the clause it con- 
tains authorising Congress to “make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution ” the powers expressly granted, 
legalised the charter. ‘The expressed power granted to Congress “ to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises,” gave the power to 
make a bank as “necessary and proper” to carry on the fiscal opera- 
tions of the Treasury. Let us admit that such a bank as the Supreme 
Court had then under consideration —a single bank with only thirty 
millions of capital — was “ necessary and proper” to aid the Treasury 
in its fiscal operations. But there are now, not one bank, but two 
thousand and twenty-nine banks, whose capital is not thirty millions, 
but four hundred and ninety-six millions of dollars. Have these two 
thousand and twenty-nine banks, with a capital of four hundred and 
ninety-six millions of dollars, been created by Congress to aid the 
fiscal operations of the Treasury? The most brazen-faced consolida- 
tionist — like Butler or Attorney-General Williams — would not dare 
to make such an affirmation. They were created by Congress to es- 
tablish a paper currency over the United States, instead of the specie 
currency the Constitution ordains. And if this is so, then, according 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, these 
banks are unconstitutional. Their object is not to aid the Treasury 
as a means “ necessary and proper ” to carry on its operations, but to 
nullify the Constitution and to change the currency of the United 
States from specie to paper. 

But the truth is, the whole decision of the Supreme Court was 
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wrong, both in principle and facts. In principle it was wrong, be- 
cause, if the necessities of the Treasury required a bank, the bank 
ought to have been a contingency of the Treasury, under its control 
and responsibility, without interfering with the legal currency of the 
Constitution. But the Bank of the United States was totally inde- 
pendent of the Treasury, and was established to set up a paper cur- 
rency. Of the thirty millions constituting its stock, the Government 
of the United States owned (if we remember correctly) but seven 
millions ; the rest belonged to private stock-holders, who, of course, 
had the power of managing and governing the bank, and might bank- 
rupt it at any moment when the Government deposits rendered it 
their interest to do so. The last report of the present Treasurer 
showed that the Government had fourteen millions of deposits in the 
National Bank. The decision was wrong in its facts: it was not true 
that any bank was “necessary and proper” to carry out the fiscal 
operations of the Government. This was distinctly proved by the 
Act passed in 1838, called the Independent Treasury Act, by which 
the Treasury thereafter carried on all its operations, collecting and 
paying out all its moneys for twenty-four years in specie, until 1861, 
when the war broke out. The Bank of the United States was a 
usurpation by Congress, and was created at the dictation and for the 
benefit of the money-power of the North, by giving them credit and 
paper money. 

We pass on now to the other grand instrumentality of the money- 
power in the North —to use the Government of the United States to 
promote its strength and aggrandisement at the expense of the people 
of the United States —the usurpation by Congress in establishing 
the Protective Tariff policy. 

It may well be asked, how is it possible that in a free country where 
all men in the sight of the law are equal, the Government, under the 
pretext of laying taxes, can establish a system of rule by which some 
citizens are taxed for the benefit of others, and the property of one 
man is taken and given to another? The miners and manufacturers 
say this to the Government: We want to make money by mining and 
manufacturing ; but we cannot do so as long as our neighbors, the 
consumers, are allowed to purchase the productions of foreign nations. 
Now, shut out from their consumption the productions of these na- 
tions, and then their necessities will compel them to pay us such 
prices as we choose to exact. The consumers object to this scheme 
of getting tribute out of them, and they urge that they have just as 
much right to buy and sell to the people of foreign nations as to these 
domestic miners and: traders. If they wish to labor honestly, let 
them do as they do—seek pursuits which are profitable and such as 
the condition of the country requires. If mining and manufacturing 
are not profitable, don’t attempt to mine or manufacture. If they 
choose, however, to mine or manufacture, let them do so and take the 
fruits of their industry. If they make no money, it is nobody’s fault 
but their own. Let them quit or go on, as they please ; but to go to 
the Government, established for the equal benefit of all, and to obtain 
from it, by the taxing power, a law by which the cheaper supplies, for 
their industry, by foreign nations, are prohibited, and they are com- 
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pelled to give to the miner and manufacturer more money for their 
productions, is right-down robbery. Their mining and manufacturing 
is thus at the expense of the consumer, and is an outrage on all 
justice or decency among men. 

Now, if this system of robbery was enforced by a government hav- 
ing all powers of legislation, it would be a disgrace to a despotism to 
adopt it; but when it is set up by a government of limited, specific 
powers, surely it should be clearly shown, at least, that the power to 
establish it has been distinctly granted. One of the first men who 
denied the constitutionality of a protective tariff was Judge Story, 
in a memorial sent up to Congress from Salem, Massachusetts. An- 
other was Mr. Webster, in his great speech, we believe, in 1824, 
against the protective policy. Yet both of these men became after- 
wards its staunchest supporters and defenders. When the Tariff Bill 
of 1828 was under consideration in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Drayton, a Representative from South Carolina, in order to test 
its constitutionality before the courts, offered an amendment to the 
title of the bill, declaring that one of its objects was “to protect do- 
mestic manufactures”; but the amendment was rejected ; and ever 
since, as then, all the tariff bills passed by Congress purport to be 
passed to raise revenue. This kind of fraud in the legislation of 
Congress was lately carried out in overthrowing the independence of 
the Judicial Department of the United States itself, by adding a 
Judge to the Supreme Court, that its judgments against the constitu- 
tionality of the Legal-tender and Ku-Klux Acts might not prevail. 
The last refuge of liberty is in an independent*judiciary ; but in the 
vocabulary of the money-power, all independence of its will is inso- 
lent disloyalty. 

A tariff to raise revenue and a tariff to protect manufactures are 
directly antagonistic and inconsistent with each other. A tariff for 
revenue must encourage importations from foreign nations, so that 
duties on them may exist and be collected ; but a tariff for protecting 
domestic manufactures so lays the duties that the article shall be 
prohibited, and the domestic manufacturer may thus be enabled to 
sell his manufacture. Of course, if the article is prohibited, it pro- 
duces no revenue. Yet no one objects to a tariff honestly laid for 
revenue, if it does produce some protection by diminished importa- 
tions. It is impossible, under the fluctuations of prices, to hit the 
exact line of revenue. One of the grand objects of the money-power 
in getting up the late war was to establish such an enormous debt 
that the duties laid to pay it must necessarily be very high and afford 
protection to manufactures. The waste and profligacy of expenditure 
by the Government is blinked at and encouraged from the same 
cause. Their axiom that “a national debt is a national blessing ” 
means that it is a blessing to them, although an unmitigated curse to 
the people, who are taxed not only to pay it, but to pay them much 
more by the improved prices they are enabled to extort from them on 
all the necessities of life. Even the present enormous debt does not 
satisfy their greed in the duties it requires. At every Congress — at 
the sitting of the very last Congress — manufacturers and other plun- 
derers of the people by the tariff were clamorous in the lobbies 
begging for more profit by the laying of duties. 
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The truth is, a protective tariff and communism, im principle, are 
the same thing. The Communist generally is the poor man seeking 
the aid of the Government to enable him to plunder the rich man, 
the capitalist. The protective tariffite is the capitalist, the rich 
man, using the Government to plunder the poor ; for the great weight 
of the tariff is on the necessities of life, which the poor man must have 
to live. Both are robbers ; but the one is shot or sent to penal 
settlements, penitentiaries, or the galleys; the other lives in fine 
houses, clothed in silk and fine linens, and fares sumptuously every 
day. The former is a felon; the latter is a privileged man, to 
whom the consumers of the country are tributaries — perhaps a lovely 
Christian, like Colfax and Pomeroy, an ornament to his country and 
his race. Is not the world very often a vile logician ? 

We have thus endeavored to show briefly, by the internal action of 
Congress, the injustice and unconstitutionality of the two grand 
measures of policy on the part of the money-power of the North, to 
obtain the control of the Government and the means of plundering 
the country. Its success, by the late war, to re-establish its power 
with its policy has revolutionised the Government, and made it nothing 
else but a corrupt money oligarchy. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in discussing the late war, casts the whole respon- 
sibility for commencing it upon the South. He says: “ The civil 
war was begun by the South — by the affront at Fort Sumter. They 
forfeited their claims to statesmanship, justly earned long before in 
better days, and till now possessed ; and their right, the great right 
of revolution, they degraded to the untenable and paltry pretence of 
the right of secession.” 

We have endeavored to disclose the great primary cause of the 
war. Mr. Ingersoll ascribes it to secondary causes. To elucidate our 
meaning, let us enumerate some of the secondary causes which may 
be said to have produced the war. 

1st. The election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency produced the 
war. 2d. His purpose to make the war, apparent from his self-con- 
sciousness in entering Washington in the disguise of a Scotch cap 
and horseman’s cloak, produced the war. 3d. The rejection of the 
Crittenden Compromise produced the war. 4th. The course of Vir- 
ginia, supported and followed by Tennessee and North Carolina, in 
not seceding with the other Southern States, produced the war. 5th. 
The rejection by a vote of two-thirds, in the Virginia Convention, of 
Mr. Harvie’s bill proposing to secede from the Union, produced the 
war. It was immediately followed by an order from Washington to 
the fleet, long detained at Portsmouth, to sail for the relief of Fort 
Sumter with troops and munitions of war. 6th. Col. Anderson’s 
throwing his troops into Fort Sumter made the war. If he had 
remained in Fort Moultrie, no attack would have been made. 7th. 
The neglect of Governor Pickens, although continually urged, to put 
at the gate of Fort Sumter a steamer with armed troops, occasioned 
the war. 8th. The sailing of the fleet from Portsmouth to Charleston 
made the war. gth. Finally, the attack and taking of Fort Sumter 
made the war. The fact that the United States fleet off Charleston 
bar would not join in the fight, seemed to show that it was sent, not 
to fight, but to make a beginning of the war. 
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We do not suppose that there was a man in the United States who 
did not know, that if an attempt to reinforce Fort Sumter was made 
it would be attacked by the Confederates. At this time, the Southern 
Confederacy was fully formed by the adoption of a Constitution, 
under which they had elected and installed their President. Nor 
would there have been war even then, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s 
representation of the popular opinion of the North, if Mr. Lincoln 
had obeyed the Constitution and convened Congress together. Con- 
gress, and Congress alone, by the Constitution, has the power to 
declare war. But to carry out his premeditated design to have a 
war, he made the war himself by raising troops and invading Virginia 
to conquer her. So that, when he did assemble Congress, that war 
was in full operation ; and, as its master, he had seized all who were 
obnoxious to him, and cast them into military prisons, in defiance of 
the Constitution and the Habeas Corpus Act. 

We have gone through all these secondary causes of the war, to 
show that they were all insignificant, and no causes at all,— but mere 
sequences, mere steps attending the real dominating cause — the 
money-power of the North, which had been from the foundation of 
the Government seeking its appropriation. Mr. Ingersoll tears out 
one of the links of these sequences, and holds it up, and says, “ Here 
was the cause of the war—the attack on Fort Sumter made the 
war.” Begging his pardon, we cannot but believe that if not one of 
the secondary causes which we have quoted had occurred, the war 
nevertheless would have taken place. Other events, other causes 
would have forced it on. To suppose that the money-power, after 
hunting its prey for thirty years, at last fairly in the ho-po, would turn 
it loose, is hardly human —certainly not the humanity of hungry 
money-seekers and desperate revolutionists. 

Mr. Ingersoll thinks that the South degraded “the great right of 
revolution to the untenable and paltry pretence of the right of seces- 
sion.” Since the North disregarded the right of revolution, as well as 
the secession “ pretension,” we really cannot see how secession de- 
graded the right of revolution. Both proved to be nullities; and 
both were mere expedients for separation. The secessionist says, 
““T will leave your rule.” The revolutionist says, “I will overturn 
your rule.” Both claim their action as a right; and therefore, force 
is necessary to obtain submission to the rule. Mr. Ingersoll, we 
presume, would call both of them, as the British called our ancestors, 
rebels! What is the difference in their operation, which makes the 
one a “ great right,” and the other an “ untenable and paltry pretence 
of aright”? 

A right of revolution is the right of the strongest, and is no right 
at all. It carries no obligation of observance by others ; which every 
right, to be a right, must possess. But secession, according to the 
Declaration of Independence, and the opinion of Abraham Lincoln, 
Horace Greeley, Chief-Justice Chase, Staunton, Ben Wade, Morton, 
mighty potentates of the war, did carry with it the observance by 
others. The Declaration of Independence calls it an “inalienable 
right,” and these men maintained that to respect and obey it was 
the duty of all men. Our ancestors seceded from Great Britain, 
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and they had the right to secede. The Southern people followed 
their example and seceded from the Northern people, and they were 
slaughtered for the “ pretence.” But there was this difference between 
the Southern people and their ancestors. Their ancestors were bound 
to Great Britain only by the common law, a most doubtful ligature. 
The Southern people were bound to the Northern people by a solemn 
constitutional compact, which Mr. Webster declared the Northern 
people had violated, and therefore had made void in all! its parts. 
Rights may be disregarded, but in the forum of the world they ought 
not to be denied. ‘They are essential to the welfare of the nations. 
To deny them because it does not suit us to observe them, is making 
all rights dependent for their existence on the longest sword. Mr. 
Ingersoll represents the longest sword, and therefore his logic is 
irresistible. 

But the attack and taking of Fort Sumter was not only the begin- 
ning of the war by the South, but an “affront to the North.” Well, 
yes, it was an affront. All violence is insulting. But was it no 
“affront ” to the South to send a fleet with troops and munitions of 
war, to enter and hold a fortress in her waters, and thereby command 
the chief city of the Atlantic South? We fear, at that time, the 
South did not realise that she had a master whom she could 
“affront ;” whilst the master could not “affront” her, because he 
had been doing it for some twenty-five years previous. 

Fort Sumter belonged to the United States as a purchase, just as 
any other land in South Carolina belonged to every other purchaser. 
The eminent domain, unsold, was in the State. Nor does the right 
conferred on Congress, “to exercise exclusive legislation” over it, 
alter the relation. “Exclusive legislation” cannot mean more than 
exclusive proprietorship. If a State grants to a citizen exclusive 
proprietorship over a portion of her land, does that destroy the 
eminent domain and annihilate over it her sovereignty? Suppose 
the United States and Great Britain were at war, and the United 
States commander of Fort Sumter should propose to the British 
commander, that if he would surrender to him a fort in Boston Bay 
he would surrender to him Fort Sumter. Would not the State of 
South Carolina have a right to seize the fort? Certainly, because the 
object of the sale of the land, the protection of the State, is defeated ; 
and her sovereignty justified it. Examined carefully, there is very 
little difference in this case and that which occurred. So when 
making up the balance of “ affronts,” it may be well to remember 
that South Carolina supposed that she had just as much right to take 
Fort Sumter, if she deemed it necessary to her safety, as any other 
land in the State. The furor over it at the North only showed how 
utterly the spirit of insolent domination disregarded the rights of the 
South. 

But it was unwise, just when the Northern people were prepared to 
rush to the rescue of the Constitution and to beat down revolution 
(although the Southern people could see no signs of these high pur- 
poses), to precipitate the war by taking Fort Sumter. This was “a 
forfeiture of those claims to statesmanship, justly earned long before 
in better days, and till now possessed.” If we understand it, the 
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“‘ statesmanship ” here alluded to, “ earned in better days and till now 
possessed,” was the statesmanship of non-resistance. It was the 
statesmanship of compromise. As this statesmanship—from the 
Missouri Compromise in 1822 to the last, the California Compromise 
— was an utter failure to arrest the progress to conflict, we hardly 
expected to hear it commended from so high a source. It settled 
nothing. The writer of this article steadily opposed every one of 
these compromises as fatal to the Union and fatal to the South. The 
first, the Missouri Compromise, Mr. Ingersoll most justly condemns. 
He most truly observes, that it abolished the great essential principle 
on which the whole Constitution rested — the equality of the States. 
Mr. Jefferson saw the inevitable conflict and ruin which must follow 
an arbitrary line established by Congress, instead of the guarantees 
of the Constitution, and with prophetic voice he foretold the conflict and 
ruin it would bring. The prophecy is now history. After the first 
compromise was violated by the North, the South should have said, 
as Achilles said to Agamemnon: “ You deceived me once; that was 
your fault: when you deceive me again, it will be mine,”— and stead- 
ily and fearlessly insisted on having the Constitution, and nothing 
less than the whole Constitution. The highest statesmanship — in- 
deed, all statesmanship in a free government — turns upon the faithful 
maintenance and execution of the Constitution. That made uncertain 
or set aside, and all rights, all liberties become the mere accidents of ad- 
ministration. Power is let loose, and the very purpose of every free Con- 
stitution, which is to restrain power, is gone. There was but one way, 
after the violation of the Constitution in the Missouri Compromise, to 
save the Union and the Government ; and that was, to have no more 
compromises, but to restore the Constitution, as far as practicable, by 
a stern and faithful enforcement of its limitations and the powers it 
contains. Stamp the first usurpation as an exception, too dangerous 
and odious to obtain repetition. But what did we do? One compro- 
mise followed another, each in turn to be violated by the North, until 
usurpatjon usurped to compromise! At every compromise, expedi- 
ency was substituted for the Constitution, and the North and the 
South both became demoralised. By every one of them the North 
gained in power and self-exaltation and confidence ; and the South 
was weakened, and sunk in her own estimation — her honor tarnished, 
her safety endangered — her enemy triumphant and scornful, waiting 
for another opportunity to return to the old profitable game of ag- 
gression and expediency. That “the South could not be kicked out 
of the Union” was insultingly announced on the floor of the House 
of Representatives by a member from Ohio, amidst jeers and 
laughter from the Northern members. There is now no Union 
throughout the United States; for there are no States to form a 
Union of States. A State must have an independent self-existence to 
be a State. If ruled by any other authority, it is a province. That 
cannot be a State which has her Legislature controlled and formed 
by bayonets, her people seized and cast into prisons by a hired sol- 
diery, her elections attended by hostile cavalry and infantry, and her 
Governor made for her by another power. Nor can that people be 
free which tolerates or supports such measures of despotism under a 
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common Government. They are free, as the people are in the repub- 
lics of South America or in Liberia or in Hayti ; but with the civilised 
races, which can understand the meaning of constitutional liberty in 
its rightful or Anglo-Saxon sense, they are the advocates and sup- 
porters of the species of despotism which reigns, under the guise of 
free governments, over these barbarous, or semi-barbarous, countries. 
If the successful encroachments upon the Government and Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall become final, the only peace the 
people of the United States may know will be the peace of the bayo- 
net, with the scabbard thrown away. Will this be the end? No! 


R. B. RHETT, SEN. 
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IL. 
How A PENKNIFE CUT THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 


HE operation may be performed as neatly as with the con- 

ventional paper-cutter, but it requires a practised hand and a 
quick eye. Upon the whole I would not advise you to try the ex- 
periment. There is a chance that the edges of your book.may be 
frayed and untidy. Besides, there is something in the very sight of 
a penknife which—the cold, glittering blade, the fine edge — dis- 
poses one to put it to a cautious use. A keen little instrument, that 
might be used for dissecting purposes as well as for sharpening 
pencils. 


“Who did you say, Madam?” 

“ Marguerite Fleming — Americaine.” 

“ Marguerite — who else? Why did I ask?” 

“A young lady who affects eccentricity, even in her toilettes, Dr. 
Jerome.” ‘ 

“The dress is a trifle eccentric, but so pretty that it may be for- 
given the wearer ; especially as nothing more becoming to her fresh 
blonde beauty could have been conceived than that combination of 
white muslin, black velvet and daisies.” 

La Comtesse Fredro is large, dark, and woman of the world. 
Naturally she does not find it in her heart to admire the style of our 
Reine Marguerite. But she nevertheless plays the part of propitious 
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Fate to Dr. Jerome upon this occasion, and accomplishes his intro- 
duction to Miss Fleming. Having done so, she drops out of my 
story. 

It is at a ball at the Pitti Palace in Florence. Dr. Jerome offers 
his arm to Miss Fleming, and they promenade the long suite of 
rooms, that are ideally palatial and glittering by reason of the profuse 
ornamentation in gilded wood-moulding for which Florence is famous. 
Golden Cupids hold flaming torches in else dark corners ; gleaming 
‘dolphins upraise gorgeous tables of Florentine mosaic inlaid with 
flowers in precious stones; dark-eyed Signore coquet on glittering 
chairs and sofas. 

“It is like a gala-night in the Golden Age,” says Reine Marguerite. 
“Tt has the added charm of novelty to me. But you have seen these 
Court-balls before ?” 

“Not many. I am neither an artist nor a man of leisure ; Florence 
is not my adopted home. I came to Paris a year ago, to pursue pro- 
fessional studies, which I could do better there than at home. I ran 
down here for a holiday. But I could hardly tell what spirit in my 
feet drew me here to-night.” 

Here some one claimed Reine Marguerite for the waltz. He 
leaned against a doorway and watched her. He was rather a small 
man himself — dark, with a colorless olive skin, and dark eyes that 
were actually magnificent when he talked — brilliant, kindling eyes 
that illuminated his whole face. Dr. Jerome was upon the whole an 
insignificant-looking man, until these wonderful eyes held you as 
under a spell. Straight, slender features, a general air of indifference 
and nonchalance, a faultless neatness of attire, these made up the 
man. Before the evening was over he had resumed an ancient 
acquaintance with Mrs. Lawrence, who was the chaperone of the 
Misses Fleming on this occasion. He learned from her that they 
were living in a villa outside the walls — all this was in the days when 
Florence ad walls. “One of the sisters is engaged to be married,” 
volunteered his informant —“ the tall, pale girl with dark eyes. She 
is dancing now with her lover, the young officer.” 

Dr. Jerome felt a distinct sensation of pleasure that the bride-elect 
was not his new acquaintance ; although in the next breath he derided 
himself for having any feelings on the subject. What was it to him, 
a man married to science, whether all the handsome blonde girls in 
Florence were engaged ten times over? To convince himself of his 
utter indifference, he went home forthwith. 

The next day it poured rain. He betook himself to the Uffizzi 
Gallery, to while away the long morning. He had the long corridors 
and immense halls almost to himself. Wandering finally down a 
corridor, past a long line of marble Roman emperors, he came upon 
Raphael’s beautiful and radiant face — like a day in spring following 
upon a snow-bound winter —in conclusion, and also upon a girl in a 
blue waterproof standing in front of the Raphael-easel. She started, 
recognised him, and held out a cordial hand. 

They walked down the hall together, past Trajan, Diocletian, 
Vespasian and the rest. Reine Marguerite turns into the Hall of 
Niobe, where Edith and her lover are roaming up and down, investi- 
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gating that familiar and melancholy family record, and where Sister 
Agnes sits apart and takes notes. Reine Marguerite makes the party 
known to each other, then pursues her own conversation with Dr. 
Jerome. He is struck with the peculiar unconsciousness, and — shall 
I say ?—sangfroid of this young girl. There is an air about her as 
though she were in the depths of a forest, so indifferent is she to 
observation, so unaffected by it. ‘They had grown to be very good 
friends by the time he walked down the marble stairway of the Uffizzi 
Palace by Reine Marguerite’s side, and then sallied forth into the 
drizzling rain, holding an umbrella over her head. 

That was the beginning. After that, rarely a day passed without 
bringing them together. Dr. Jerome had a knack of making himself 
necessary to those he liked. Besides, he was the cleverest man Reine 
Marguerite had ever known, and he liked her well enough to give her 
the benefit of his culture. She was flattered by his preference and 
enchanted to be instructed, and in her warm-hearted, cordial way she 
did not hesitate to assure him of the fact. 

Dr. Jerome discovered that he had more time to spend in Florence 
than he had at first imagined. Weeks passed into months and he 
was still there. He had learned the road out of the Porta Romana 
up to Billosquardo by heart by this time. 

Reine Marguerite is a success in the gay American society of 
Florence. Her unconventional ways, her art-culture, her enjottment 
take in that appreciative, shifting, alert social atmosphere. She has 
bouquets sent her by the dozen ; artists make sketches of her lovely 
face, and rich people buy them at any price. She drives, she rides, 
she is pleased. It is the reaction against the sore feeling which has 
been at her heart these last months. Youth and happiness have 
asserted themselves. Reine Marguerite has reached out her hand 
for the golden sceptre of her kingdom ; she has discovered that not 
to care for the good opinion of the world may bring the price of a 
heart-ache. 

Edith Fleming is sitting in a low French window opening on a 
balcony overlooking the villa-garden and the Val d’Arno. Miss 
Fleming is within the salon embroidering a strip of muslin apparently 
leagues in length. 

“ Marga is really so very much the thing that it is actually an 
advantage to be her sister,” Edith is saying. 

“T was sorry for all this flattery and nonsense at first,” Miss 
Fleming said ; ‘“‘ Marga’s unconsciousness was her great charm, and 
I did not want her to lose that.” 

“You used to say that she had absolutely no love of approbation. 
I never looked upon that as an advantage myself; but she certainly 
exerts herself to please now.” 

“ Marga has a talent for graciousness,” her aunt admits, “and a 
good, responsive heart.” 

Meanwhile Reine Marguerite is watching the sunset from a rock 
which clings to the hillside, in company with Dr. Jerome. 

“I never saw anything more beautiful than these Apennine 
purples,” he is saying. “They fold Florence about like a royal 
mantle.” 
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Then she begins to romance. She has a childish habit of thinking 
aloud when she is with him. “I have been building a castle in 
Spain,” she says, “and I have called it the Temple of Friendship.” 

“It is as well to build such a temple in the clouds as on the sands, 
as most people do.” 

“Ts that your experience, or are you scoffing conventionally ?” 

“Tt is my experience that most friendship is feigning, and that it is 
almost always fleeting. We are like motes in a kaleidoscope; an 
unseen hand shakes us into countless changes. Nothing lasts. To 
me the way that we outgrow our intensest emotions is a strong argu- 
ment against immortality.” 

“ Nevertheless I have built my temple of friendship.” 

“ Any admittance ?” 

“Listen. It is circular in shape, the dome open to the sun and 
air; as it is fairyland, it is always roofed in by bluest sky. There 
must be no partiality in friendship; therefore there are arched 
entrances at equal dfstances apart. Within there are niches, each 
niche containing a marble soul-image of a friend as I have learned to 
know him. An emblematic flower blooms perpetually fresh before 
each niche. In the centre plays a fountain, the sunlight pouring 
down on the sparkling water. Around the mossy bed of the fountain 
grow pansies and forget-me-nots.” 

“QO Sentiment, thy name is Woman, and Miss Fleming is thy 
prophet!” 

“If you laugh, you shall not be honored with a niche.” 

“JT don’t believe I care much. I don’t believe I have much faith 
in your temple.” 

Reine Marguerite gave him a quick, half-hurt look. “ Nevertheless 
the doors are always open ; hospitable sunshine and fragrance and 
color are ready to bid you welcome.” 

She rises. He bows a smiling acknowledgment as they turn 
towards home. 

“A flower for each friend, did you say? ‘Tell me what they would 
be.” 

“Let me see. For Edith, hyacinths — slender, fragrant, delicate ; 
for Sister Agnes, heliotrope — sweet, quiet, neutral-tinted.” 

“ And for me?” 

“‘ But you have declined the honor.” 

“Well, supposing, as the children say.” 

“TI should plant an oleander for you. It is a strong, hardy plant, 
but the flower has a subtle perfume which, if you have once distin- 
guished, you never forget.” 

Dr. Jerome looked at her curiously ; but she was talking with the 
unconscious fluency of a child. A grim smile crept over his face. 
It was a new sensation to be compared to a flower; but after all, had 
not Reine Marguerite expressly told him that her ‘Temple of Friend- 
ship was many-portaled? There was an unacknowledged dissatisfac- 
tion in his heart that she should be so candid and outspoken in the 
expression of her opinions. Nevertheless she adopted the platform 
on which they met, and he accepted it. There was a perfectly good 
understanding between them. ‘They talked of all things in heaven 
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and earth. It was a singularly frank and-cordial intercourse to exist 
between a man and a woman. Had he been younger or less self- 
contained, or more a man of society, it could never have been. 
Frequently Reine Marguerite reminded herself of these three facts, 
and encouraged herself in the pleasant paths of a friendship which, 
had it occurred in any of the story-books she had ever read, would 
have been classed as impracticable and dangerous. 

It was a féte-day and their party was lounging about the city, 
looking into the churches, staring after a chance procession, stopping 
in front of cellar-ways piled up with flowers, extravagant, luxuriant 
and sweet. Walter Sullivan, Edith, and Sister Agnes led the way 
into Santa Croce in the course of the morning. A service was going 
on at the end of the church, as was expressed by waving of tapers 
and floating of incense. Sister Agnes, leaning against a pillar, 
watched it with an absorbed air. Walter looked on curiously ; this 
was his first visit to Italy, and he regarded Romish observances on 
native soil as part of the sight-seeing. As Reime Marguerite and Dr. 
Jerome joined the group, Edith was putting one hand through his 
arm. 

“T hate these churches,” she was saying. “Do let us come away.” 

“Ts your Protestantism so rigid, Miss Fleming?” inquired Dr. 
Jerome. 

“ Not my Protestantism, but my Paganism. Now, that organ-music! 
An opera, an orchestra, thrill my soul, enchant my senses ; but this 
heavy, sombre, religious music, as it is called, gives me a reckless 
feeling of despair. And all this is such mummery.” 

“It is a recognition, at least,” said Sister Agnes, keeping her grave, 
abstracted eyes still fixed upon the altar. 

“Of whom? To whatend? Of an unknown, relentless, dreaded 
Being, for purposes of propitiation! I do not believe in going to 
church, I have my own ideas. It seems to me a waste of time.” 


“*QOur puny walls to Thee we raise ; 
Our poor reed-music sounds Thy praise: 
Forgive us, Lord, our childish ways.’ 


Is that what you mean?” asks Sister Agnes. 

“No. I can’t explain what I mean. Well, I am going to wait 
outside. We have all looked at these old marble sepulchres scores 
of times.” 

Walter and she drift out again, and stroll up and down the piazza 
in the sunshine until the others join them. 

Dr. Jerome has turned to Reine Marguerite. “It has been said 
that a woman without religion is like a flower without fragrance ; and 
yet I should say that you have no positive religion.” 

“T have been brought up to believe in a God; I suppose I do. 
But the belief gives me no consolation or support. I am an odorless 
flower.” 

“Then we meet on equal ground —you with a valueless, untried 
faith ; I with a faith that I have tried and thrown aside. After all, 
what do we miss? What price do we pay for our clearer vision ?” 

A funeral procession entered the chutch. They watched the 
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ghastly Brothers of Mercy defile past them, robed in black and 
masked. Reine Marguerite drew herself up with a little shudder. 

“After all, if any one I cared for died, I would like to know that 
he had died a Christian.” 

Dr. Jerome laughed, a hollow, satirical little laugh. “At least I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that my demise will cause no 
one uneasiness on that score, or on any other. I have no immediate 
family —father, mother, brothers or sisters—and I shall never 
marry.” 

He said it in an off-hand way, as though it were a matter perfectly 
well understood between Reine Marguerite and himself. The pure, 
lovely face did not change a muscle. She gave him a look of intelli- 
gence, as though she fully appreciated his position. Presently they 
sauntered out of the church into the square. But as they sauntered 
along the streets again, Reine Marguerite grew quiet, and dull, and 
dissatisfied. She asked herself how long was this sort of thing to 
last, this endless sight-seeing and jaunting and pleasuring that never 
amounted to anything, never made life more real, more satisfying ? 
This sort of life was only an episode with Dr. Jerome. He would go 
back to his work presently. But she, when he was gone, she would 
still keep it up — day would follow day in a monotony of trifles. 

They met an artist-friend presently, who joined their party. Reine 
Marguerite fell back with him, and allowed Dr. Jerome to lead the 
way with Sister Agnes. 

In the end Mr. Easel and she walked out to Bellosquardo alone. 
The four others pleaded fatigue, and hired a carriage at a street 
corner. But in those days Reine Marguerite never flagged. To be 
sure the day was very warm, and the hill they had to climb was steep, 
so they sat down by the wayside, to rest on a broken part of a stone 
wall, out of which scarlet poppies were growing. A contadina passed, 
plaiting away industriously at her straw-work, swarthy and heavily 
built, with her dowry of Roman pearls around her neck. Behind 
them grew olive-trees and fig-trees on the hillside, laden with the 
promise of fruit. But the apricot-trees were laden with fruit in per- 
fection ; of which a barefoot boy brought them a basketful, receiving 
in payment a few infinitesimal coins ; whereupon they lunched in true 
vagabond style. Across the road was a shrine, before which lay a 
nosegay of fresh flowers. Reine Marguerite looked up at the shrine, 
the crucifix, the flowers, and wondered whether that agonised image 
on the cross was to any passer-by more than a phantom crucified. 
A bit of paper was attached to the wood-work of the shrine. They 
crossed the road to read it. “Pray for the mother of six children 
who is at death’s door,” was written there. An impulse seized her. 
She tore a leaf out of her note-book and wrote on it, “ Pray for a girl 
who cannot pray for herself,” and fastened it near the other appeal. 
He: companion, who was young and sentimental, watched her curi- 
ously. She made a pretty picture, standing gravely before the way- 
side shrine, her face softening with trying to fancy how it might be 
just then with that ntother ill unto death. 

“Then you believe in prayer?” 

“ It seems a very unreal thing to me at present.” 

22 
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“More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
Mr. Easel, as others have done before him, gave to a quotation of 
this kind the dignity of one from the Bible. As they walked on, he 
resolved to paint Reine Marguerite in the attitude she had taken 
before the shrine—her hands clasped, her head slightly inclined. 
In fact he did paint the picture, and Dr. Jerome bought it. 

A day or so afterwards sees the feast of St. John, when Florence 
is gay with banners and flowers in honor of her patron saint. This 
was the last day of Walter Sullivan’s leave, and he and Edith had 
very little to do with the general public in consequence. Dr. Jerome 
had had letters from home which required immediate answers, and 
which kept him at his desk all day. Reine Marguerite had become 
so much accustomed to his daily visits of late that she found herself 
watching the door uneasily, until the time came to go with them to 
take possession of the balcony they had hired for the day. They did 
not meet him on the road, nor yet on their way through the city. 
Mr. Easel and Signor Landucci, an enamored young Florentine, 
were the escorts of Miss Fleming, Reine Marguerite, and Sister 
Agnes, and made vigorous efforts at consolation. Reine Marguerite 
rose to the level of the occasion. She aired her imperfect Italian to 
Signor Landucci; she asked him innumerable questions about Flor- 
ence, past, present, future. She began to think that after all she 
could get on perfectly well without Dr. Jerome. Signor Landucci’s 
eyes were also eloquent and dark, and he talked with an impassioned 
fervor that was contagious. He had written very good verses, Reine 
Marguerite knew, and he had political aspirations ; altogether he was 
interesting. After all, he was an appropriate companion for a St. 
John’s day in Florence. 

Their balcony overlooked the Lung’ Arno. It was hung with 
brilliant scarlet draperies, which served as a brilliant foreground to 
our group, wherein blonde Reine Marguerite was conspicuously 
lovely among the crowd of dark Southern heads beneath and around 
her. Sister Agnes was quiet, interested, as usual. Miss Fleming had 
seen a St. John’s day before, when these girls were children, and was 
only a little less engrossed than usual in her embroidery. Mr. Easel 
surveyed the changing, swaying crowd with his practised observation. 
Signor Landucci had eyes and ears only for the beautiful American 
girl, who seemed to him the realisation of a poet’s dream. The pro- 
cession of the day went by — priests, banners, tapers, pictures. As 
Reine Marguerite leaned forward to watch it, Dr. Jerome, standing 
at a corner of the street—he had just left his rooms on.his way to 
the post-office — for his part watched her face, childlike, mobile, and 
noble all at once. And such a good, fresh daisy-face besides !—a 
fair index of the pure, sincere nature of the girl herself. He caught 
sight of Landucci and Easel. In love with her, as a matter of course. 
What young, impressionable man would not be? Now he himself 
was not a young, impressionable man ; and yet if he were prepared 
to marry — which assuredly he was not—this was the only woman 
che had ever known whom he would ask to be his wife. Would she 
-have him? Ah! that was another thing. Women were so unreliable. 
Perhaps Landucci fancied that she intended to accept Aim; perhaps 
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Easel cherished the same notion ; and she could not marry all then, 
that was plain. He walked off to the post-office. No, he was not 
prepared to surrender his liberty yet. Meantime he had written to 
Paris that he would be there by the first of July. Perhaps it was 
time he left Florence. And he was about to mail that letter now. 

The Flemings spent the whole day in town, going to a hotel for 
dinner, and returning to their balcony on the Lung’ Arno in the late 
.afternoon, in time to see the lights spring up all over the city, which 
gradually transformed Florence into a fairyland — palaces, Duomo, 
Babtistery outlined with light. Edith and Mr. Sullivan joined the 
party now, and after a while one or two others. Mrs. Lawrence came 
—the friend who always stood Miss Fleming in good stead when 
she herself was unequal to the task of chaperoning—and Mr. 
Lawrence ; but still no Dr. Jerome. 

Reine Marguerite’s spirits flagged. Had she not laughed and 
talked all day? Might she not do as she pleased now that it was 
dark and silent? Where was he? Was he ill? Had he, for example 
— one could 'never tell what dreadful thing might suddenly happen — 
had he left town unexpectedly? Mrs. Lawrence leaned over her 
aunt and put her hand on her arm. “ Marguerite, where is your 
Faust?” she asked. 

A door opened behind her. Through the dark room a quick step 
sounded. Reine Marguerite was happy again ; he had come. 

He took a seat beside her, one which Signor Landucci had just 
vacated to go on a benevolent errand after bons-bons. Reine Mar- 
guerite looked up at him with a happy smile and gave him her hand, 
but she said very little. She never asked him where he had been all 
day, why he had not come sooner. The content that settled down 
upon her swallowed up past and present. A while ago she had 
been envying Edith, who had been perfectly happy without Walter 
Sullivan during the last few months, seemingly as gay as she was 
now that he was with her. She had had a sentimental friendship 
with first one and then another. Cast-off lovers of Reine Marguerite’s 
at that, the admirers of these sisters had a fashion of falling in love 
with Reine Marguerite’s pretty face to begin with, and of sighing at 
Edith’s feet to end with. 

Reine Marguerite upon the whole was impatient of lovers. Unless 
she had endowed a man with every possible perfection, she did not 
pretend to make him think she had. And she was exacting. She 
was no flirt. She could not if she would ; she would not, perhaps, 
even if she could, 

Illuminated Florence shines on earth ; the innumerable starry host 
shine in heaven. Boats with a light at the prow light up the Arno; 
the breath of flowers, which is the night-atmosphere of Florence, floats 
up from palace-gardens. The revel in the streets is gay, but not 
noisy, and on our balcony at least, overlooking the scene, a hush 
falls. Edith and Walter Sullivan sat apart silent and happy. Miss 
Fleming was silent too, it may be recalling the days of her youth ; 
such nights encourage retrospection. Mr. Easel studied effects in 
light and shadow, leaning over and gazing on river and street. The 
young Italian stood in the doorway with his arms folded, gloomy and 
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unhappy. Reine Marguerite made no secret of her preference for 
Dr. Jerome ; she had made no effort to include Landucci in the con- 
versation since her countryman came. She was talking eagerly 
enough to him—more eagerly than he was listening. He had an 
absorbed look, as though his thoughts were elsewhere. 

But Dr. Jerome’s thoughts were nevertheless right there. The 
fascination of that enchanting night was upon him as strongly as 
upon any of the others. If Reine Marguerite had never touched his 
heart before, her pure, noble beauty was touching him now — touching 
his heart, his fancy, as you may choose to call it. After all, he 
thought, why should he struggle with fate? For the first time in his 
experience a woman had suggested a different current to his life. 
He wondered if he made a name for himself, if’ he reached the 
height of his profession, what would it all amount to? Just as Reine 
Marguerite, you remember, had asked herself what would all her life 
amount to without love? After all, he told himself, he was nothing 
more than a sentimental fool; again, why not? There were more 
things in heaven and earth than had ever been dreamed of in any 
philosophy. He recalled his past life. It looked dull and prosaic 
enough in the light of this night in fairyland, with clear, friendly, blue 
eyes raised to his whenever he trusted himself to look ; a gentle, 
feeling voice, “‘ modulated just so much as it was meet”; white hands 
clasped in a girl’s lap, so near that he was tempted to stoop over and 
take them in his own. 

Reine Marguerite and he were in that borderland between Friend- 
ship and Love which is always dangerous to either one or the other 
of the two who tread it. She was talking to him now with the frank 
unreserve which characterised her, showing him her heart, her very 
soul in truth. He said less than she did, but that little was precisely 
what she would have chosen to hear. His cleverness and cultivation 
disclosed to her fascinating depths beyond for her untried feet to 
travel. She understood herself so little — her life, all life. He seemed 
to her to be the prophet of her soul, who would solve for her all 
mysteries and all knowledge. She had been ‘unhappy lately. She 
had been inclined to agree with her aunt that Dr. Jerome was a cold 
man of the world. But to-night she laid aside all care, all doubt ; 
she was simply happy in the present. 

When they all drove home in the starlight to their villa, Reine 
Marguerite was still supremely happy —so happy that she could not 
sleep. ‘This great joy dawning upon her made her pulses beat tumul- 
tuously, set her brain in a happy whirl. Had Dr. Jerome not said to 
her that that night would always stand apart in his memory? It may 
have been folly, it may have been delusion ; but a word, a look from 
him carried tenfold more meaning to Reine Marguerite than measured 
speech from any one else. Men flattered her, praised her every day, 
and it was all as idle wordsto her; and yet a sign, a hint from Dr. 
Jerome kept her awake all night. 

She was sure he would come out to see her early next day ; and 
yet he did not. Hour after hour passed, until finally it was late in 
the afternoon. ‘Then the excitement of the day before and her 
sleepless night culminated in a headache. She roamed restlessly 
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from ante-chamber to saloon, from saloon to library. She had 
dressed herself in a flowing white dress, and she had pinned with a 
pretty sentimentality pink perfect oleanders in her golden hair and 
on her white dress. As she stood before a mirror arranging them, 
she smiled a pleased smile at her own reflection. She admitted to 
herself that she was adorning herself with oleanders solely to please 
Dr. Jerome ; she associated the flower with him, and he knew it. 
Then she seated herself on a quaint satin high-backed chair, con- 
fessedly waiting. He must come soon. The sunset was flooding 
the room, with its bright inlaid floor, its gaily-frescoed ceiling, from 
which Flora and her attendant nymphs smiled down upon her. The 
library-door was half open and disclosed a lounge. Her head ached 
badly by this time. She would lie down for a while —not go to 
sleep, of course, but close her eyes and rest. 

Meanwhile Dr. Jerome had been tremendously busy all day. His 
soft-hearted folly of the night before had melted with the morning ; 
but he arrived thereby at one conclusion: it was time for him to 
leave Florence. He had a definite plan in life, and he was wasting 
time. He had made up his mind long ago what he meant to do and 
be. Into these calculations no fancies of love and marriage had 
entered, nor should they enter now. Consequently there was no 
time to be lost. Reine Marguerite was fascinating and impulsive. 
He must see no more of her. He would delay the day of his depar- 
ture no longer. He engaged his seat in the diligence, paid all his 
bills, packed his trunks ; then in the afternoon walked out to Bellos- 
quardo to bid the Flemings good-bye. 

He met Walter Sullivan on the road, and they walked into the villa 
together. The servant showed them into the saloon and went to 
announce them. Dr. Jerome dropped into a divan in the middle of 
the room, with a sigh half of fatigue and half of regret. He remem- 
bered so many conversations with Reine Marguerite on this divan. 
It was a circular one, composed of half-a-dozen luxurious seats, with a 
pile of cushions in the centre. 

“Ah, you may well sigh!” comments Mr. Easel. 

“Did I sigh? *Twas a physical relaxation. Everything is physical 
if you bring it down to dots. For the rest, it is a relief to me to be 
packed and ready to take up the line of march. I have wasted time 
here, and begin to feel limp and flabby. I want to get back to work.” 

His voice aroused Reine Marguerite from a half-nap. She listened 
at first with a sweet smile on her beautiful lips, which gradually faded 
out. His voice had the hard worldly ring in it which she had detected 
in it once or twice already during their acquaintance — the tone of 
voice which seemed to put such a distance between them. So he was 
going ; he was come to say good-bye. In fact Edith entered the 
saloon at that moment, and to her in a few sentences Dr. Jerome 
announced his departure. 

Once before it had been her fate to hear a conversation which 
turned to night the day of her young life, and now again she was 
listening to what appeared to her to be her death-warrant — to the 
bell tolling for her own funeral. It occurred to her that perhaps a 
certain set of misfortunes were doomed to befall a certain set of 
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people. Perhaps one person was fated to endure a series of miseries, 
all in the same key, or in the same shade of color, or in the same 
octave of odor. 

He was going just as in her impetuous maidenhood Moritz von 
Walden had gone and left her weeping. No tears now. Her eyes 
were as dry and stony as her heart. They frightened her as they 
looked at her out of the mirror ; they did not seem to be her eyes at 
all. Oleanders in her hair? Ah, she had put them there because 
he had been taught by her to prefer oleanders to all flowers. She 
had intended to give him one of these out of her hair. Fool that she 
was! Much did he care for her or for her oleanders. She tore the 
faint-smelling waxy things from her hair and from her bosom, and 
threw them passionately on the floor and trod upon them. Allina 
moment. In a moment more she was in the saloon shaking hands 
with Mr. Easel and Dr. Jerome. 

“Have you any commissions in Paris?” Dr. Jerome asked. “I 
leave to-merrow.” 

‘*To-morrow? Allow me to congratulate you. How happy you 
will be sawing off legs and arms, taking eyes out and putting them in 
again, making noses out of superfluous bits of adipose.” 

“A picture to the life! You touch a sympathetic chord. Mean- 
while, you for your part will fulfil your destiny in your own way. 
Not an unprofitable career either: doubtless ‘a moral lies in being 
fair.’” 

He had dropped into an earnest tone. He wanted to express his 
regard, his admiration before he left. But Reine Marguerite laughed 
him off. “Even your hackneyed quotation fails to convince me that 
my life is anything but useless.” And then she contrived to include 
Mr. Easel in their conversation. Dr. Jerome soon rose to go ; Miss 
Fleming and Sister Agnes came into the room in time to say a hurried 
farewell. Then he went. 

“A very fascinating man,” pronounced Edith; “but with no more 
heart than Mephistopheles. How frightful to fall in love with such a 
man! because he would be utterly incapable of returning it.” 

“A Hamlet — one who would march to his end over the dead body 
of Ophelia,” Reine Marguerite spoke. 

“But Hamlet was mad,” objected Sister Agnes, ever orthodox. 

“Was he? Dr. Jerome is not, at all events. Well, I am sorry he 
has gone. I owe him a debt of gratitude: he has been a most im- 
proving companion.” 

Her aunt looked up sharply, as Reine Marguerite said this from 
the balcony doorway. To tell the truth, she had feared that this 
would be a case of going to Egypt or crossing the Atlantic for change 
of air. She was relieved. Reine Marguerite was too good and too 
sweet to be wasted on a selfish, cold-blooded man like Dr. Jerome. 
She looked at the girl affectionately, as she walked up and down the 
balcony. Marga was pale—the warm weather, perhaps— but her 
beauty was not marred thereby. Upon the whole, Miss Fleming was 
disposed to consider Reine Marguerite as her most successful experi- 
ment in education ; she would be more proud yet of this niece. 

Reine Marguerite paced up and down, conversing with those within, 
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and gave no hint of the tumult at her heart. Anger, wounded pride, 
were uppermost. Dr. Jerome had played with her, amused himself 
with her, “worn her like a silken knot, and changed her like a glove.” 
Oh, why did she care? Why was there this loneliness, this despair, 
at her soul ? 

Days went by — one, two, three. She studied, she saw her friends, 
she endeavored to forget, to drown thought in occupation. Finally, 
one evening Signor Landucci and Mr. Easel dropped in, according to 
almost invariable programme. 

Reine Marguerite, being conversed to by her countryman, over- 
heard a familiar name on Signor Landucci’s lips. He was saying to 
Edith: 

“A friend of mine came on from Modena to-day. He brings a sad 
piece of news. Dr. Jerome is lying at the hotel there, desperately ill 
with the cholera. My friend reported that the doctors had given 
him up.” 

“Are you sure — Dr. Jerome?” Edith asked. 

“ Dr. Cellini is the name of my friend. He had known of Dr. Jerome 
in Paris; there can be no mistake. He was well cared for: one of 
his fellow-travellers was nursing him.” 

“ When was this?” asked Reine Marguerite with composure. 

“Yesterday. He was taken ill on the road, and had been for some 
hours at the hotel in Modena when Dr. Cellini arrived.” 

Instantly all resentment, all misgivings, all bitterness, were wiped 
out of Reine Marguerite’s heart. Instead, she had room there for only 
one image, only one idea. He was ill — dying, perhaps, in a comfort- 
less Italian inn! Oh, if she could only go to him, only take care of 
him! It was frightful to think that he might die untended ; that his 
life might be saved if only he had careful nursing! She turned to 
Mr. Easel with a face absolutely turned to stone. “ Will you do me 
a favor—go to him? Oh, go! He has been with us all these 
months ; we have been friends together; and now he is dying, and 
not one of us reaches out a hand to help him! I think you and I are 
friends. If I had a brother I would beg him to go. Go as my friend, 
if you would not go on your own account.” 

Her voice was trembling with agitation when she had finished. 
Mr. Easel listened to her gravely: he was a frank-natured, kind- 
hearted young man—too simple and genuine himself to be prone to 
go into the motives of other people. “Yes—I will go,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. “I agree with you that it would be heartless 
for none of us to go or send. Poor fellow! we will trust that he will 
weather it.” 

“ When will you start?” 

“To-morrow at day-break.” 

“Oh, thank you! Oh, how good you are!” 

Presently Mr. Easel announced to the rest of the party that he was 
going on to Modena the next day to see what he could do for poor 
Jerome. And no one suspected that Reine Marguerite had had 
anything to do with this move, except possibly Signor Landucci: his 
perceptions were exceedingly keen where Reine Marguerite was con- 
cerned. 
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That night Reine Marguerite kept vigil. She produced maps and 
travellers’ guide-books, and ascertained precisely at what hour Mr. 
Easel would be at Modena. Towards morning her unhappiness 
increased ten-fold. She had been kneeling in an open window for 
hours, trying to seek repose and calm from the tranquil, starry night. 
A wild desire to pray swept over her: if she only knew how— if she 
had only been in the habit of praying all these years that she had 
been drifting on into this dark valley where only God could help her, 
and yet where God appeared not to be. She bowed her head, she 
wrung her hands, and in an agony of spirit she implored the Giver of 
life and death to spare the life of this man. Only let him live, let 
him be in the world, and it mattered not whether he and she were to- 
gether, whether he ever loved her as she — Heaven help her !— loved 
him. Nay, only let him live, and let her die ; let her life be accepted 
in his stead. 

After this passionate prayer she was stiller. Finally her head 
dropped on her arms, and out of very weariness she slept. But long 
before breakfast-time she was up and out in the villa-garden, Frank 
Easel had started hours ago to Modena, she told herself ; he must 
be well on his way by this time. 

Edith was leaning on the gate looking down the road to Florence, 
looking for Walter Sullivan, who was in the habit of breakfasting 
with them. Reine Marguerite had seated herself on a garden-seat, 
with her back to her sister, with her arms wearily folded, waiting for 
she knew not what. Quick steps sounded up the road — Walter’s, 
no doubt. Then a voice, but not Walter’s — Frank Easel’s. Reine 
Marguerite listened: again that horrible destiny which made her an 
involuntary listener to evil tidings. 

“No, I did not go to Modena ; I came out to tell you all.” Here 
his eyes wandered, seeking Reine Marguerite, who yet sat still as 
though paralysed, screened by laurel and oleander trees. “A tele- 
gram came this morning from Chesney, who was with Jerome. 
Jerome died last night.” 

Reine Marguerite rose and came forward. She shook hands, as 
in a dream, with Easel. “So you are spared the journey. Dead! 
But how horribly sudden! It might have been one of us.— Have 
you been to breakfast? There is the bell.” 

Edith and he went in together. Reine Marguerite left them at the 
dining-room and went on up to her own room. She dropped down 
on her bed, as though some one had dealt her a sudden terrible blow. 
Meanwhile in the dining-room Dr. Jerome’s sudden death formed, as 
a matter of course, the chief topic of conversation. How sad it was, 
they all said ; they were distressed, awed. How could they fail to 
be? Death had come down in their midst and laid his cold, fatal 
hand on one of their very number. But nevertheless they drank their 
coffee and ate their apricots and figs and rolls and butter; all 
except Aunt Mary. Her quick eye had missed Reine Marguerite 
out of the circle instantly, and her ready instinct foretold her that 
this was a heavier blow to her favorite than to these others. She 
slipped away and stole into the girl’s room. She lay on her bed with 
the whitest face, her eyes closed ; but she felt her aunt’s presence, 
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and started up with a bewildered air. “My head ached ; it is such 
a close, hot morning. Did you come to call me to breakfast? I am 
coming. A cup of coffee will set me up.” 

“Let me bring it to you?” 

“Oh, no! they would ask and wonder. Don’t stare at me, please, 
dear Aunt Mary. And —don’t touch me, or I shall cry ; and I don’t 
want to cry.— So Mr. Easel did not go to Modena, after all. Have 
you seen him?” 

“Oh, yes, Marga child.— Can you stand going down amongst them 
all? Do not overtax your strength.” 

Reine Marguerite made a sign of assent. Overtax her strength, 
when this was only the begining of months and years of dreary wait- 
ing and enduring! She shuddered at the thought of how many. 
She took her seat beside Frank Easel at the breakfast-table quietly, 
and accepted her cup of coffee. The conversation had by this time 
assumed a general character; they were discussing cholera, its rav- 
ages, the theories of its progress around the earth. Reine Marguerite 
listened in a stupor—at least, she was thankful that they did not 
mention Azs name. Finally, the rest of the party drifted into thé 
other part of the house, leaving her stirring the cup of black coffee 
she was trying to force herself to swallow. Her aunt sat at the head 
of the table, as silent as she was herself. Reine Marguerite took out 
her watch to wind it up: she must do something: it was dreadful, this 
stillness, this quiet. The little blue-and-gold time-piece ticked mono- 
tonously, merely. Its miserable, mechanical little life went on and 
on, just as every thing went on and on, although that other priceless life 
was stilled. It was extraordinary that amy thing could go on living. 


“ Why should a dog, a cat, a rat, have life, 
And thou no life at all?” 


It is characteristic of the state of suppressed excitement she was in 
that that ticking of her watch should be the drop that filled her cup 
to overflowing. She was seized with a sudden, active despair. She 
uttered a groan —smothered, to be sure, but a groan that cut her 
aunt to the heart. Then she put up her hand to her face, as though 
to shut out thought with sight. How could she endure it, how could 
she go on living? But she pushed back her chair and went away, 
and presently she wandered from room to room, with a white, fixed 
face and steady voice, which only caused her grief to tell the more 
upon her. 

So day followed day. Except her aunt, no one guessed that the 
time had come for this girl, after the manner of men, to fight with 
beasts at Ephesus. Sister Agnes pursued her placid studies ; Edith 
wrote long letters to Walter, and in the intervals consoled herself with 
and consoled Guido Landucci. Reine Marguerite steeled herself to 
pursue the even tenor of life with them — only gradually withdrawing 
from first one party of pleasure and then another. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Jerome passed entirely out of her life, save as a memory. She rarely 
heard his name mentioned even: it might have been so easy to forget 
him with the rest! 

But every evening she gave herself one great pleasure: she walked 
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alone to a spot on Bellosquardo, from which she and Dr. Jerome had 
watched many a sunset. And there she would sit and wait until the 
sun had disappeared below the horizon’s edge, and she could walk 
through the twilight to their villa when no one could see the tears on 
her face. She would sit there and dream over the past, the beloved 
past, which was her only joy. Her aunt found out where she was ac- 
customed to steal off by herself, and did not interfere. She was, on 
the contrary, relieved that Reine Marguerite should have this escape- 
valve for the grief which she, at least, read aright. 

The late bright autumn lingered into winter, which was only a 
little less bright and soft. By February the glorious, bright Italian 
spring sunshine was already beginning -to melt the scenery of the 
Apennines. In the early sunshiny spring-days Reine Marguerite would 
wander away to the Boboli Gardens, and lay the tender, consoling 
beauty of blue sky and green grass to her aching heart. There were 
terraces in those gardens that were green with the first warm days, 
and which with the next warmer days were sheeted with violet-colored 
crocuses. They preached a wordless sermon to her of life out of 
death, of the mysterious resurrection. 

One day Aunt Mary brought her a letter to read, as she sat arrang- 
ing some of these delicate, odorless little flowers in a glass dish. She 
read it without comment, and then handed it back to Miss Fleming. 
“Tt is very bad, is it not?” her aunt said, re-reading for the twentieth 
time the brief statement of her business-man in the United States, 
that a railroad company in which she had invested half her principal 
had suspended payment. They were suddenly reduced from a com- 
petency to almost poverty. 

“We must — go— home,” Miss Fleming said, putting the letter in 
its envelope and fixing her eyes abstractedly on Reine Marguerite’s 
quiet face. “ Beyond that I cannot see. You have never learned to 
work, my poor child. Perhaps you will have to learn now.” 

“T am not afraid to try.” Reine Marguerite took her aunt’s hand 
and kissed it. Work! There might be a good thing left in life, after 
all. 








THE WAYS OF WALL. STREET. 


Il. 


HE present generation is hardly likely to witness a repetition 
of the wild speculation that followed the outbreak of the war 
between the States. It was a prolonged carnival for the bulls, and a 
besom of destruction to the bears ; but, like “ vaulting ambition which 
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o’erleaps itself and comes down on the other side,” the bulls soared 
to unreasonable heights, and great was their fall. Stocks had risen 
in Wall Street to points ranging from three to ten times their market 
value in 1860, when the Chase-Morse panic of April 1864 burst the 
bubble of speculation, and scattered the grand army of speculators 
like autumn-leaves before the wind, leaving depression where buoy- 
ancy had before prevailed. Mr. Chase, like Yankee Doodle, came 
to town on that occasion and sold about nine millions of gold, and 
retained in the New York Sub-Treasury the greenbacks received for 
it — a proceeding evidently designed to break down speculation, not 
only in gold, but in securities and commodities generally. The money 
market was thus rendered so exceedingly stringent that the bulls in 
stocks were unable to borrow enough to carry their ventures, and a 
heavy pressure to sell was the immediate result. Prices, inflated as 
they had never been before, yielded with a rapidity that produced a 
revulsion, in which Morse & Co., with their tremendous load of 
speculative stocks, were engulfed never to rise again. Thousands of 
fortunes, small and large, were swept away in that fearful Wall Street 
hurricane. On the morning of his failure Morse was in his office 
looking pale and helpless, but wishing to conceal his position till the 
last moment, when a fellow-broker with whom he had made a bet of 
five hundred dollars that Fort Wayne would not sell at 120 within 
six months, entered and said, “ Morse, I’ve won that bet, and want 
the five hundred dollars.” “Oh well, come in at some other time, 
I’m busy now,” was the response. “But I want it now,” persisted 
the greedy winner, who foresaw his immediate downfall ; “ you’ve 
time enough to sign a check.” “No I haven’t.” “ Now look here, 
Morse,” continued the other, “I know something, and if you don’t 
pay that bet now, and here it is in writing, you'll regret it.” “ Make 
out a check for five hundred dollars,” said Morse to his cashier in 
disgust, and the recipient hurrying to the bank, got it cashed. Within 
one hour afterwards the suspension of Morse & Co. was announced, 
and not a creditor of the house ever received a dollar, the notes 
given in settlement having been dishonored, and Morse, who had 
been worth three millions before the panic, left Wall Street wrecked 
in pocket and in health, and died in complete destitution a few 
years later. Some such fate generally overtakes Wall Street leaders 
if they live long enough to tempt their evil fortune. They shine as 
brilliant stars for awhile, and all the small craft, and most of the large 
craft, steer their course by them — like the ancient mariners, who too 
took stars for their guides before the invention of the compass, but 
when tempests hide their light they are as if they had never been 
and perish in outer darkness. Wall Street, after the manner of the 
world, worships success, but has no pity for unfortunate leaders. It 
has no time or inclination to mourn over dead heroes and monarchs 
retired from business, and soon forgets the men it was accustomed 
to follow when they have ceased to lead. It forgave Jacob Little his 
debts, as he had forgiven so many theirs before, but left him neglected 
and a cipher where he had long been an invincible ruler. For years 
he lagged “a veteran superfluous on the stage,” and died of softening 
of the brain, while the scene of his speculative career was glowing 
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with the excitement of war-time, and many of the rising lights of Wall 
Street were hardly familiar with his name. Samuel Hallett is a name 
almost entirely forgotten there, and yet that bold and dashing leader 
was among the first to win success out of the paper-money inflation 
following the outbreak of the war, and millions were risked at his 
bidding. He made a large fortune, but soon lost it all, failed and 
became nobody, and subsequently died by an assassin’s hand in 
Kansas. John M. Tobin, who is said to have come into Wall Street 
at the beginning of the war with nothing but a horse and wagon 
as his capital, made three millions in as many years, and then lost 
all, following which he left the theatre of his exploits, and he is 
now heard of only among its traditions. His contemporary, E. A. 
Coray, who made fully as much, lost his wealth quite as rapidly, and 
retired from the street poorer than: when he entered it. Yet both 
Tobin and Coray occasionally revisit the scene of their triumphs and 
their failures. Addison G. Jerome flashed like a meteor in the 
financial sky in 1863; but checkmated by Henry Keep in the attempt 
to corner Michigan Southern, and baffled in other operations, he 
found himself virtually ruined, although settlements which he had 
made on his wife left his family in comfort, and before the end of 1864 
he had died of heart-disease —the heart, brain, or nerves being the first 
to give way under the wearing excitement and anxiety of a speculator’s 
life, especially when intensified by alcoholic stimulants, to the ex- 
cessive use of which it directly tends. Hence Wall Street men 
are as a rule in the habit of taking “drinks,” and of drinking more 
than any other class of the business community, although there has 
been a noticeable mitigation of this evil since the feverish agitation of 
war-time-subsided. 

Leonard W. Jerome, a brother of Addison’s, succeeded by a series 
of well-planned operations in amassing great wealth, and was a 
leader not only in Wall Street, but in Upper-Tendom, his style of 
living eclipsing in costly magnificence that of any preceding financial 
magnate ; yet he ultimately saw his millions pass away like a gourd, 
chiefly under the baneful spell of Pacific Mail. He made his first 
great hit on the bear side in the panic of 1857, but it was as a bull 
early in 1867 that he met with his Waterloo, after which he was a 
leader no more, and but seldom appeared on the street where he had 
long figured so prominently, most of the intervening time having been 
passed by him in Europe. Just before the crash in ’57, when Ohio 
Life and Trust stock was quoted about 105, a bull speculator pointed 
it out to him as one that would not decline much whatever happened. 
“T’ll sell a thousand at fifty, seller twelve months,” said Jerome ; to 
which the other responded “I'll take ’em.” “A thousand more!” 
exclaimed Jerome, but the offer was declined. “I expect to make a 
handsome thing out of that,” observed the latter, and before many 
weeks had elapsed Ohio Life and Trust stock was nearly worthless, 
and he realised even more than he anticipated by the contract. 

Once when Jerome was loaded up with Michigan Southern, com- 
monly called “Old Sow” or “Old Southern,” he gave an order to a 
firm of brokers, ostensibly doing an exclusively commission business, 
like so many other speculative houses, but really operating largely on 
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their own account, to pick up quietly all they could of that stock at or 
below a certain price. As Jerome foresaw, the firm first bought a few 
thousand shares for themselves, and then went to work for Jerome ; 
but the stock was firmly held, and they were not able to secure much 
at the price to which they were limited. Having, however, a good 
supply on their own account, they whispered abroad the “ point” that 
“Old Southern” was going up, that Leonard Jerome was a heavy 
buyer, and that the “shorts” would be terribly twisted. This caused 
a fresh demand for the stock, which Jerome continued freely to 
supply, and when the demand ceased, the price gave way. He, how- 
ever, assisted the decline by continued sales for the purpose of buying 
back at low figures a part of what he had sold, and so reducing the 
average cost of his stock. A heavy tumble in Michigan Southern, and 
sympathetically in the whole market, was the result, and the specu- 
lative commission house failed in consequence. “ How is it that your 
house busted up so suddenly ?” asked Jerome of the partner to whom 
he had given the order, when he next met him. “Oh,” was the reply, 
“we bought a lot of that confounded Old Southern on our own account, 
and it knocked us into a cocked-hat.” “But,” said Jerome gravely, 
“you told me you did a strictly commission business, never made 
an operation on your own account, that it was against your articles 
of copartnership, and so on.” “So I did,” rejoined the victim ; “ but 
you know what that goes for. Is there a strictly commission house 
in the street? I don’t know of one. ‘They all say they never specu- 
late, but I’ll wager they all do, and speculate on their orders too 
oftener than you think.” “Well, take my advice,” quoth Jerome, 
with a look of compassion, “and never speculate again. Specula- 
tion’s been the ruin of hundreds of commission brokers, and will be 
the ruin of hundreds more. Be content with your commissions. 
Make haste to be rich slowly. Never buy on ‘points,’ least of all on 
those based on your customers’ orders, and learn to keep a secret.” 
“Oh, it’s all very fine to talk,” was the response, “but good words 
butter no parsnips. It’s enough for me to know that I’m busted, and 
busted too by that confounded Old Southern. I'll never touch the 
thing again.” “I’m glad to hear you say that,” was the rejoinder, as 
Jerome walked away; “I hope your promise, like pie-crust, isn’t 
made to be broken.” 

Allen B. Stockwell, figuratively speaking, went up like a rocket 
and came down like a stick in Wall Street. His career in 1872 was 
so brilliant that for a time it dazzled even Wall Street, and Pacific 
Mail under his triumphant leadership advanced from about 40 to 103. 
His design was to carry it to 150, but he found he had undertaken 
too heavy a load, and its weight crushed him. Pacific Mail sank 
rapidly to a lower depth than before, the loss of steamer after steamer 
accelerating its fall. Other “fancies” he was carrying shared its 
fate, and Stockwell retired from Wall Street under a heavy cloud of 
defeat and embarrassment. 

Daniel Drew, who was originally a cattle-drover, left the live-stock 
market for the stock market, and gathered to himself, by ways that 
are dark, wealth variously estimated at from five to fifteen millions of 
dollars, finally came to grief in September 1873, and confessed him- 
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self a bankrupt, asking and obtaining a year and a half’s time for the 
payment of his creditors. 

Of the thousands of lesser magnates who have for a season more 
or less brief figured in Wall Street, and then disappeared with ruined 
fortunes, I have no space here to speak, but I could fill a volume or 
two with reminiscences of such. William S. Woodward is the most 
prominent of these. He made and lost several fortunes of from one 
to three millions, but finally broke in trying to “corner” Rock Island, 
and became hopelessly insolvent, with nearly three millions of debts, 
and in December 1873 was adjudged a bankrupt on his own peti- 
tion. 

William H. Marston offers another illustration of the fickleness of 
fortune towards those who worship at Mammon’s shrine on the 
Stock Exchange. It was under his leadership that the “St. Paul 
Ring ” put Prairie du Chien to about 250 in the memorable corner of 
1865. It was he who bulled Erie in the summer of 1866 against 
Daniel Drew, who had sold it largely “short.” “Uncle Daniel,” 
much to his surprise, saw the stock advance, and sold more and 
more, feeling confident that he could put it down. But still Erie 
refused to yield. “Who is it that’s buyin’ all this ere Erie?” he 
inquired, after selling what he called “a big jag” without producing 
any apparent effect. “ Billy Marston,” was the reply of the broker 
questioned. “Billy Marston!” ejaculated the great bear medita- 
tively, and directing his cold gray eyes at the man he was addressing, 
“Who’s Billy Marston?” “Don’t you know him?” asked his inter- 
locutor ; “he was with the St. Paul crowd in ‘ Prairie Dog,’ and he 
bulled Pittsburgh away above par last spring.” Uncle Daniel uttered 
a low chuckling laugh — which has been likened to the cackling of a 
hen — as he put his feet on an adjoining chair, and then asked: 
“ And what does Billy Marston want with Erie? I don’t want any of 
it at any sitch price as this, do you?” The stock rose about twenty 
per cent. against him under Marston’s skilful manipulation, and he 
began to shake in his shoes, but still he kept his “shorts” out at a 
loss of a million or two. “I knew,” said he, in telling the story, 
“they couldn’t hold out much longer, and one day one of them chaps 
comes to me and says, ‘Mr. Drew, what'll you give for a block of 
Erie?’ ‘How much of a block?’ says I, just to feel him. ‘Five 
thousand shares,’ says he. ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘I wouldn’t want such a 
small jag as that if 1 wanted any.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ suppose we say 
as big a block as you'd like.’ ‘At what price?’ says I. ‘ Under the 
market,’ says he. ‘What’s that?’ saysI. ‘ At seventy,’says he. ‘Oh,’ 
says I, ‘I wouldn’t give any sitch price as that for this ’ere Erie, and 
I don’t know of anybody else as would. No, thank you,’ says I, 
‘I don’t want any of your Erie.’ I knew they were gonners, or 
they wouldn’t have sent the feller to me to offer their stock, so I sold 
em a lot more, and before night Erie broke away down ever so far, 
and I could have got all I wanted, and a good deal more too.” So 
it is to be supposed, from Mr. Drew’s own showing, that he eventually 
came out of the contest a winner instead of a loser. 

The extravagance of Wall Street men is becoming proverbial. 
With them it is “easy come, easy go,” and “sufficient for the day is 
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the evil thereof.” As a class they are improvident, and knowing how 
soon a speculator and his money may be parted, they think it useless 
to economise in persona] expenditures. Each one says to himself: 
“What’s the use of trying to save a dollar here and there when I may 
lose a thousand on a single hundred shares of stock?” This idea is 
the parent of prodigality and a spur to generosity ; and hence it is 
not surprising that the Stock Exchange is the most charitable of all 
public bodies, and that, as a rule, its members are the most free- 
handed and large-hearted men in the world. Applications on behalf of 
deserving objects are seldom made to them in vain, and their voluntary 
subscriptions to relieve their brethren in distress and the destitute 
families of deceased members redound greatly to their credit. They 
for the most part possess in an eminent degree the virtue of charity, 
both with regard to money and opinions, not only for each other, but 
for whatever is deserving of it; and in this respect they set a good 
example to many exceedingly devout but very selfish Christians. The 
lavish expenditures of stock-brokers, particularly the young men of 
their number, is indicated by their expensive and showy, but tasteful, 
style of dressing, and their habit of driving to and from the Stock 
Exchange in cabs, instead of the omnibuses that the rest of mankind 
are content to travel by; and it is not uncommon for those who 
happen to be in low water to spend their last few dollars in hiring a 
carriage to take them home, and, perhaps, in a bottle of champagne 
at Delmonico’s before they start, trusting to the morrow, like Micaw- 
ber, for something to turn up. 

The popular theory is that stock-brokers only buy and sell on com- 
mission for others; this commission being generally, except in the 
case of large operators, who are charged a sixteenth, the lowest rate 
allowed, an eighth of one per cent. on the par value of the stock, or 
twelve dollars and a half for every hundred shares for buying and the 
same for selling, making the cost to the speculator of handling every 
hundred shares twenty-five dollars, in addition to which seven per 
cent. interest is charged on the market value of stocks carried, while 
the same rate is usually allowed on the customer’s margin. In point 
of fact, however, all but a few brokers are either openly or sub rosa 
speculators to a greater or less extent, and many of them avowedly 
do a purely speculative business, preferring to employ their capital in 
this way to doing business for others. A member of the Stock Ex- 
change once said to me: “I never take a commission ; I’m out of 
business, and sometimes don’t go into the Board-room once in six 
weeks ; yet I wouldn’t take ten thousand a year for my seat at the 
Board, because it’s worth a great deal more to me than that. Four 
or five times a year I’m able to make an operation, and my credit as 
a member is all I need to make twenty or twenty-five thousand a year 
in that way.” I may mention that he was a shrewd judge of the 
market, and had ample capital to back his ventures if they happened 
to turn out unfavorably. 

Stock-brokers are eminently men of their word ; and when once a 
transaction, the work of a moment, has taken place, they never seek 
to escape from the consequences of the contract by falsely denying it, 
in however great a loss to themselves it may afterwards result, although 
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there is often nothing by which they could be legally compelled to 
fulfil it. They are prone to look on the humorous side of life, which 
undoubtedly does much to lessen the strain upon the nervous system 
involved in their exciting pursuit ; and in the Board-room on a slug- 
gish market they never lose an opportunity to drive dull care away 
by practical jokes on each other —for which, whenever observed in 
the act, they are fined by the presiding officer — and by breaking out 
in the middle of the formal call of stocks, or at any other time when 
least expected, in a grand chorus, that of the “Old Hundred,” 
“ Hallelujah” and “John Brown” being the favorites. 

On the day before Christmas every year there is a carnival of 
mirth, laughter and instrumental music in the Board-room, the instru- 
ments employed being toy-drums, trumpets, fish-horns and such like, 
and the volume of business is greatly reduced in consequence. Every 
autumn white hats are confiscated after a certain date, due but 
informal notice of which is given. On the appointed day all the 
white hats that appear in the Board-room are, if possible, crushed 
over the wearers’ eyes, or seized and thrown high in the air, only to 
be kicked or thrown again till they are no longer to be recognised as 
such by their shape. All this is done with the utmost good humor, 
and what would be impertinence elsewhere is only good fellowship 
there. 

Wall Street hours during the war were from nine in the miorning 
till six in the afternoon, and the work of the day was for a time after- 
wards prolonged at the Evening Exchange until within an hour or 
two of midnight ; but on the 24th of August, 1865, the Stock Ex- 
change prohibited its members from attending that pest-house of 
speculation, and the Open Board did likewise, after which salutary 
action the Evening Exchange became a thing of the past. This 
night-haunt had its origin in the congregation that thronged the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel every evening in the early stages of the war, when the 
uncertainties attending the struggle stimulated the love of gambling 
inherent in the human heart, and spread depravity among a multitude 
of adventurers. It was then that clergymen and barkeepers, tailors 
and grocers, barbers and bakers, doctors and lawyers, actors and 
editors, learned professors and unlettered letter-carriers, professional 
gamblers and professional corn-cutters, and a host of gentlemen and 
vagabonds—a motley crowd of the good, bad and indifferent, who 
had a little or much money as the case might be —sallied forth into 
Wall Street, and aspiring to fortune, threw their dice on the green 
tables of the Stock Exchange and the Gold Room. Very soon the 
halls of the hotel became overcrowded, and the proprietors expostu- 
lated. A deep cellar underneath it was rented by a man who charged 
twenty-five cents each for admission ; and this detestable den, which 
might well be likened to the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” was frequented 
by nearly the whole “street ” until they sickened under the foul air of 
the place. A bar had been extemporised there, and the consumption 
of ardent spirits by the restless spirits visiting the place was sufficiently 
immense to have furnished a temperance orator with material for a 
new and terrible philippic against drunkenness. A large room at the 
corner of Broadway and Twenty-Third Street was then opened for 
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the purpose, and a greater rush than before sét in to attend these 
night-sessions, attended by absurdly large receipts for admission. 
Here too a bar-room flourished, and men were stimulated by liquor 
to make transactions they often regretted the next morning. Then 
the lessee of this room erected a marble building in Twenty-Fourth 
Street, and the nightly game was played there in like manner. Sub- 
scriptions were paid for seats, and the proprietor was on the point of 
organising the affair into a joint-stock company when it was happily 
abolished, and the most respectable members of the Stock Exchange 
to this denouement exclaimed: “Allah be praised!” The wives and 
children of stock-brokers rejoiced, and a horde of gamblers lost their 
accustomed evening excitement. The Evening Exchange did injustice 
to the Stock Exchange, and gave it a reputation for vices undeserved 
by very many of its members, while degrading speculation into the 
worst form of gambling. It was a disgrace to Wall Street, and some- 
thing like a reproach to our civilisation, dissipation being its accom- 
paniment and fraud its not uncommon sequel. All this has been 
changed, and now the hours of both the Stock Exchange and Gold 
Room are from ten to three, and the stock and gold quotatiohs are 
being constantly flashed during that time by telegraph to the office of 
every broker in the street provided with the necessary indicators, 
for which a small weekly charge is made in addition to the original 
cost of the instruments. This saves a great deal of the old-time 
running to and from the Board Room for prices, and hundreds far 
away from Wall Street have their offices or their houses, or both, 
fitted up with these machines. 

In conclusion, I advise those of the outside public who are anxious 
to suddenly enrich themselves in Wall Street by a lucky turn of the 
wheel of fortune, to keep out of it as speculators, if they value their 
money, and have any legitimate business that yields them a sufficiency 
to live on. ‘The low ambition to be rich is one of .the fruitful causes 
of crime and immorality, and it was never so much a curse to society 
as in the present age. 


**In lust of lucre lurk the basest wiles, 
The deepest, darkest passions of mankind.” 


Instead of striving to be good and to lead noble and honorable lives, 
too many men nowadays are willing to be knaves, if they can only 
have wealth to squander in fast and ostentatious living. Men holding 
positions of trust embezzle the funds committed to their care, in order 
to speculate, hoping thereby to gain the object of their desire, or 
commit forgeries to accomplish it, as Edward B. Ketchum did. For 
the crimes of those who have defrauded the Government, the trust 
companies, the banks, and others who employed them, to make a des- 
perate throw of dice on the Stock Exchange, Wall Street is too indis- 
criminately blamed. There must be a market for securities in a 
country abounding in them as this does, and wherever that market is 
there will be speculation. Because a man commits suicide by throw- 
ing himself into the river, people should not, and do not, blame the 
river for being within his reach ; nor because an incendiary sets fire 
to his store with a lucifer-match, do they blame the match for enabling 
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him to commit the crime of arson. The fault lies in the extravagance 
of the time, leading to artificial wants, beyond the means of the many 
to gratify, and fostering false pride and a low moral tone, predispos- 
ing to dishonesty and paving the way to the penitentiary. ‘There are, 
doubtless, many scoundrels speculating in Wall Street ; but there is 
no good reason why a respectable man should not speculate there with 
his own money in as honorable a manner, and with as much credit 
to himself, as he would transact any other business elsewhere. The 
experience of ninety-nine “ outsiders” out of every hundred who have 
speculated on margins in Wall Street is, however, that they have been 
losers in the end. A broker has nine chances where a customer has 
one, and commissions alone eat away a good deal of what in a specu- 
lative broker’s own case would be profit. Moreover, customers lose 
on the interest account, and brokers make ; and a commission busi- 
ness once established is a sure source of income, provided accounts 
are well watched so as to keep the margins good. Speculation in 
stocks is to most men engaged in other business demoralising, by 
making them discontented with the slow returns of commercial or 
profegsional life, although there are some who can resist this ten- 
dency ; and all but brokers and professional operators had, therefore, 
better leave speculative securities severely alone, excepting where 
they have money to invest and know enough to buy stocks when they 
are cheap, and, being able to pay for them, take them out of the 
street. There are already too many brokers and too many speculators 
preying upon each other in Wall Street ; and although non-producers 
have their uses as well as producers, the former have been far too 
numerous for their own or their country’s good, not only there, but in 
all the large cities of the United States, since the inflation of the cur- 
rency gave an impulse to speculation, whose fruits we have seen in a 
multitude of unattractive forms. 

The Gold Room and Black Friday ; the most notable stock “cor- 
ners,” from the first one engineered — namely, Morris Canal in 1835 ; 
the notorious and scandalous operations of Fisk and Gould; the 
Schuyler and other great frauds ; the prominent speculators, besides 
those alluded to, from the advent of Jacob Barker; and the memor- 
able panics that have occurred, including the crisis of 1873, merit 
extended notice in a description of Wall Street: but a magazine 
article has limits; and when a traveller can only take a carpet-bag 
with him on his journey, he has, of necessity, to leave out a good deal 
more of his baggage than he puts into it; and so it is in the case of 
these reflections on The Ways of Wall Street. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 




















PHANTOM VIOLETS. 





E walked through the mellow October ways, 
Triumphant with crimson, royal with gold, 
Untrodden by us since far-off days, 
When other flowers bloomed out of the mold: 
Roses and violets — odorous things, 
Only the summer’s and only the spring’s ; 
Hopes they had bloomed for had made themselves wings ; 
—Fair flowers, fair fancies, both stories were told. 


Hermione, at a violet-bed, 
You stooped, at a waft of subtle perfume. 

As you searched through the leaves, ‘“ How strange!” you said ; 
“A phantom odor, but no hint of bloom. 

The bright blue blossoms have perished away, 

But linger in spirit around their clay, 

The ghost of the flowers haunting them. Nay, 
Decide, if you can, if the perfume shed, 

Or color and form be the flower alway.” 


I laid my face on the dark, downy leaves, 
And I shut my eyes, and I nothing missed. 
Gone were the golden October’s full sheaves, 
And returned were the green May-fields wind-kissed ; 
Gone was the wisdom learned slowly of pain, 
Returned was the careless folly again ; 
Gone were the heart-ache, the effort, the strain, 
And returned was the hope that laughed through the mist! 


And “There is no parting,” I said, ‘‘ My dear; 
And there is no death, and there is no grave, 
And there is no absence. You are as near, 
When between us lieth mountain or wave, 
As now when I feel the touch of your hand 
And look in your eyes. In a distant land, 
Absent yet present, I still should stand 
Close at your side, and nothing should miss. 


“Nay —coming back from that distance and change, 
To the real you, with the eyes, the hair, 
Your actual presence would jar and seem strange ; 
So dear had the shought of you been, so fair; 
So comforted had I been all the while 
By the haunting voice, the haunting smile, 
That followed me, clung to me everywhere.’ 











Concerning the Blowing of Horns. 


“ How transcendental!” I hear you exclaim. 

I will not dispute it; and, after all, 

I ask naught better than, speaking your name, 
To have you presently answer my call. 

But yet—for the rest—at our strange new birth — 

No doubt it will waken our spirit-mirth 

We should have questioned, dull spirits of earth, 
The contact of soul to be closest of all! 





CONCERNING THE BLOWING OF HORNS. 


HERE was once a worthy man who used to repeat what 
purported to be a quotation from the Koran. It was after 
this fashion: ‘‘Whoso hath an horn, and bloweth it not, verily, the 
horn of that same shall never be blown.” To be candid, I will say 
that after diligent perusal of the book of the camel-driver of Mecca, 
I have failed to discover this so-called quotation. It is not, however, 
to be presumed that the Koran is a compendium which exhausts the 
well of wisdom ; and this utterance with regard to horn-blowing does 
not need the endorsement of Mohammed to make it pass current as 
truth. Its verity is patent, and is exemplified before our eyes, and 
particularly in our ears, every day. To make a slight emendation of 
a somewhat familiar adage, “The trumpet is mightier than the 
sword,” or, in other words, the noise that a man makes about doing 
any work obtains more credit than the energy expended in performing 
it. Let a regiment of veterans who have borne their banners through 
the terrors of a hundred fights, and grasped victory after victory from 
vastly superior numbers, pass through the crowded streets of a city 
on their way to new triumphs: what most attracts the attention of 
the masses who rush to meet the warriors? Why, the dand which 
plays at the head of the column, of course. ‘The men who have 
struggled and bled on countless fields march by almost unheeded, 
while the public gaze is riveted upon and the public ear is wide open 
to the blare of the trumpet and the rataplan of the drum. Thackeray, 
in his “ Chronicle of the Drum,” makes the narrator of that stirring 

poem say of his respected progenitor :— 

“In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, 
What foemen resisted us then? 


No; my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire— and Monsieur Turenne.”’ 
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That is it exactly. This drum-chronicler, type of the popular mind, 
actually ascribes the triumphs which convulsed half the world to the 
noise made by his drumming grandfather, while “superfluous lags 
the veteran” Turenne at the end of the stanza, as a sort of after- 
thought, or perhaps merely to fill up the line and furnish the rhyme. 
But to return to our horn-blowings: “ Peace hath her ‘horns’ not 
less renowned than war.” ‘The man who goes into the contest of life 
aiming at success alone, and comparatively unembarrassed by any 
scruples as to the means by which success is to be achieved, must 
not leave his horn hanging idly against the wall, but must bear it 
constantly with him as his most potent weapon. He knows that it is 
one which has been tried and proved, and which will not fail him. 
He remembers that the frowning walls of Jericho fell prostrate at 
the sound of the trumpets ; he has vague recollections that the — 


“blast of that wild horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne,” 


accomplished vast though somewhat indefinite results at some far-off 
period ; and these memories of the past give him an unshaken faith 
in the efficacy of horn-blowing. 

There shall be two men, W and X, who shall jointly engage in a 
certain project. The former gives all his time, thoughts and energies 
to the labor ; pulls stroke-oar unintermittingly, and is so busy about 
getting the work done that he does not have time to look around and 
see if people are noticing his activity. On the other hand, X judi- 
ciously bethinks himself that after all it is not of so much importance 
to do a thing as it is to get people to believe you are doing it. So 
he does not overwork himself, keeps fresh and in good talking order 
all the time, heralds himself widely as the prime mover in the affair, 
and announces in an infinite variety of ways that it is Ais shoulder 
which is at the wheel. Well, what is the result? Why, people, in 
spite of the evidence of their own eyes, are forced by the irresistible 
logic of horn-blowing into the conviction that X is a man of dazzling 
genius and untiring application. They sound his praises on house- 
tops, and in other “localities even more suitable for the purpose, and 
prepare and present costly testimonials to his excellence and worth ; 
while poor W, hard at work pushing on the scheme to a glorious 
completion, is regarded as a plodder, a man who can do well enough 
so long as X is by to direct him, but who must ignominiously fail if 
left to himself. 

Shall these things be? Is hornless merit to be perpetually un- 
noticed? Shall untrumpeted industry forever sink into obscurity? 
Must voiceless talents and vigor and endurance invariably be passed 
in the race by mere sound? Let us each one resolve that, whatever 
others may do, we will from this time henceforth deposit our respec- 
tive trumpets upon some remote and inaccessible shelf, and sedulously 
devote ourselves to the work of blowing the horns of other people. 
It may be that in this self-sacrificing toil we shall find that it is 
sweeter to praise than to be praised, far nobler to extol others than 
to laud ourselves. 


H. R. CG, 
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THE GOLDEN FURROW. 


ce NDERCLIFF,” my friend George Brooker’s country-seat, 

was a very handsome place. The commodious mansion, 
whose liberal proportions made up for its lack of architectural point, 
was set back at the foot of the river’s tremendous bluffs, far enough 
from them to be safe from landslides, near enough to hold the alter- 
nate wooded knolls and bare whitened faces of rock as a sort of 
frame-work to its comfortable picture. The house was flanked and 
overarched by several stately, full-grown forest-trees, while in front of - 
it was a smooth lawn that stepped down to the river’s margin in a 
succession of rounded terraces— a lawn that was variously beautiful 
with ornamental trees and shrubbery and gay parterres of flowers. 
Two hundred yards from the house, on the right, a winding brook 
went gurgling over rocks and roots, between its willow-fringed banks, 
with lingering tardy flow, as if glad to pause and move on slow again 
after its impetuous chase and breathless tumble from the hills and 
down through the deep shadows of the black ravine above the house. 
Across this brook the meadow spread its broad, low surface, brown 
and fat with crumbly new-ploughed tilth. 

Upon a piece of springy sod, still unploughed along the meadow’s 
edge, we walked together — George Brooker, Doctor Conrad Krat- 
pfuhl, and I—following the devious course of the little stream 
towards the river. We had just dined — rather later than usual, Mrs. 
Brooker told me —I suppose because I was a new guest and this the 
first day of my visit— and were walking and smoking after the meal. 
That is to say, I was smoking my cigar, and the Doctor puffing great 
clouds from a monstrous German pipe with a stem four feet long and 
a great tasselled china bowl that must have held near quarter of a 
pound of Knaster when filled; Brooker, however, was prohibited 
from smoking by the Doctor, who seemed a tyrannical and very ec- 
centric somebody, with a quaint German accent and very heteroclite 
manners. 

“ Poof!” he cried, with the high nasal tone of a wild-goose, “if man 
cannot schleep, man moost not schmoke. For me, den, it is needful 
altogether to schmoke with incessancy, or should I waste hours in- 
conceivably precious in beastly slumber. Not beastly to you, Meester 
Brooker, who are denied what I have such hateful superfluity in, and 
to whom that is pure balm which to me is pure disgust. Ah! sleep 
that darns up the tattered elbows of — I perceive that I do misquote 
your poet’s language. It matters but small.— See, Meester Graves,” 
said he to me, pointing to the meadow, which I saw was but recently 
ploughed, “this is our apothecary-shop that shall fetch sirops in man- 
dragora steeped to bring sleep abundant to our friend’s all-weary 
lids.” 

His clumsy energy and vehement gesticulation heightened the effect 
of his very comical figure, which was that of a short, stout man, with 
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stumpy legs set into his round, shapeless body like the wooden legs of 
a butcher’s chopping-block, and atop of this block a head was screwed 
in without the convenience of a neck. This head kept such an angle 
with the body that, while his chin was the most advanced portion of 
his face, and the round glasses of his spectacles gleamed at you nearly 
horizontally, the collar of his coat rubbed against his bump of caution 
and lifted up his monstrous hat towards his eyebrows. His face was 
not a bad one, however: there was an owl-like air of wisdom and 
mystery about his eyes, and his broad, placid smile, large, liberal 
features, and abundant yellow hair and whiskers, gave him a certain 
leonine look. 

“The Doctor has condemned me to the plough,” said Brooker, in 
his languid way, so different from the fierce, fiery energy that I re- 
membered him possessed of twenty years before: “would you believe 
it, Graves, all this is my work?” pointing to the ploughed meadow. 

“Ay!” interposed Doctor Kratpfuhl, striking the handles of a 
small iron plough with his pipe-stem, “it is brave work our friend has 
done in his pharmacy. See! this is the pestle and mortar in which 
his simples he commixes. Ach, my friends! it is heresy to physic ; 
but I tell you, in the sweat of the brow all good-doing simples can 
alone be brewed.” 

“You certainly seem to have gone at it systematically, and have 
taught yourself to plough, even if you have not found in the ploughing 
all that Doctor Kratpfuhl claims for it,” said I. 

“Ach, yes!” interrupted the Doctor again, before George could 
speak, “and at first could with labor and hard breathing but one 
furrow turn ; now, a dozen do not suffice, before breakfast.” 

George looked over the brown acres, and with a certain sort of 
weariness remarked, “I have done what would earn my salt, perhaps ; 
but the old vigor will not come back, nor will the dreary wakefulness 
and headache, and the dull, uneasy dreams, leave me. I want an in- 
terest in something, John,” said he, with sudden, bullet-like energy, 
“and I believe it is better to wear out than to rust out. I shall go 
back to business again, kill or cure. I cannot stand it here.” 

Doctor Kratpfuhl groaned audibly, and beat upon his toppling hat- 
crown with both of his white, fat, uplifted hands. 

I looked at my friend curiously, for the strange pucker about his 
eyebrows 4nd the nervous unrest of his mobile lip told a momentous 
history. And this then was the man, I thought, whom twenty years 
ago I had fixed upon for a model and pattern of human capacity for 
happiness! As to the rest of my classmates I had doubted, but 
George Brooker, I was very sure, would sail smoothly along the middle 
course of life, avoid all reefs and sand-bars, and put into none but 
snug and pleasant harbors to the end of the voyage. Yet here he 
was, scarce forty years old, stranded already, and so badly wrecked 
that it was doubtful if he would ever again get an offing. 

I knew the outlines of his history, though I had only casually met 
him, until now, since we parted at college, with our diplomas under 
our arms. A frank, easy, good-tempered man, with no great talents, 
but an indomitable persistence in any pursuit that took his fancy, and 
a fiery energy when aroused which made that pursuit a chase, he had 
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come to college well prepared, and with a full purse, for he was very 
rich. After graduating, he had dawdled through ten years of idle life 
in Europe and America, spending his money extravagantly, and drift- 
ing, it may be, out towards those purgatorial regions betwixt the 
Devil and the Deep Sea which are set apart for just such wasteful 
fainéants who spill life and purpose as wine is spilt in the last hours 
of a banquet. ‘Then, however, he fell in love, and won a noble woman 
to his wife ; for, though he was as ugly a fellow as you would choose 
to meet, with a great shock of red hair like the stage Highlander’s 
wig, and knock-kneed legs, and great red bony hands, he was honest, 
warm, upright, unselfish, and looked it all; he had a donhomie that 
supplied his lack of grace, and as I have already said, his pursuit had 
that sort of constant tenacity which so often wins against odds. 

Contemporaneously with his marriage there came certain financial 
storms, out of which George’s fortune, already impaired by extrava- 
gance and loose management, emerged waterlogged and swamped 
almost beyond repair. He had removed his moneys from the safe 
securities in which they had been so long nursed, and put them into 
precarious stocks and bonds, whose values shrivelled in the first 
breath of the panic. These losses vexed him sorely, for he had in- 
curred them while endeavoring to get richer, and so found his would- 
be thrift more costly even than his former foolish unthrift. George, 
however, was equal to the new condition of things — more than equal 
to them, in fact. He purchased with the remnant of his fortune an 
interest in an established banking-concern, and, bending all his 
energies to master the intricate complications and ambiguous contri- 

) vances of the stock-market, he speedily became one of the closest 

| financiers and boldest and most successful gamblers in all the tribes 

1 of “ Bull” and “ Bear.” After ten years of this life —it was an un- 

) happy decade to his wife, who could not deem money to be worth the 

martyrdoms its acquisition cost —he had about restored his fortune 

| to its liberal original proportions, but he had in the struggle got his soul 

. and mind nipped severely in the nut-crackers of continual niggardly 

| stint and repression ; and as for his body, he had treated it so ill that 

| it had at last gone into open revolt. Hence the troubles that now 
vexed him. 

| When he was definitively laid upon his back with a broken-down 

stomach and an obstinate nervous fever, George at last resdlved that 

) he would take thought for himself, and if he should recover, would 

quit money-getting for the more rational endeavors of life. But it 

was not so easy for him either to recover his health or to shake off 
old bad habits. His body had lost its pristine elasticity and rebound, 

and his relaxed and-unstrung mind was subject to insomnia, and a 

throng of wretched evil fancies and morbid clouds, which were the 

more vexatious because it had formerly been so crystalline clear and 
sparkling. When he got up, he abandoned business and bought 

“ Undercliff,” removing to it in March. Now, in the day of my visit, 

" the roses were fully in bloom, and he was still an invalid, still, I saw, 

a hypochondriac. 

“ T don’t think going back to business would profit you any, George,” 

I said, in answer to his impatient exclamation. “It is your failing 
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that you make yourself a galley-slave whenever you bend your oar to 
any undertaking. Now the Doctor tells you that ploughing is physic: 
why don’t you plough as you did your other business? Who knows 
what may come of the right sort of energy given to ploughing? Your 
sort of energy, I mean? Do you remember the story of John 
Wilde?” 

“ No,” said he, with an invalid’s languid curiosity ; “tell it, if there 
be anything to interest me. Who was John Wilde?” 

“ Johannes Wilde of Rodenkirchen?” screamed the Doctor, as he 
swooped into the dialogue like a hawk into a covey of partridges. “I 
know him well! It is excellent parable! It is a story that would 
not disgrace the Bahar Danush, if indeed it does not come from that 
precious receptacle of the ethnic myth. Papae! I am delighted to 
tell you this favorite legend of the Wends. You must know, gentle- 
men,” said this incorrigible bore, flinging himself into a rhapsodic 
attitude, “that in Riigen, the underground people, the Trolls, the 
Nisse, the — the what you call — Fairies — ah ! — are some of them the 
most amiable creatures in existence, beauty-worshippers who dwell — 


*Tief in des Erdballs Kern,’ 


and occupy their time to fashion delicate ornaments of gold and 
silver, so fine in texture that the gossamer spider’s web compares to 
them as a ship’s cable to a strand of cambric. In summer, when the 
roses blow as now —ach, how fragrant !—they come forth at night an d 
dance their rondels in the green grass, to the sound of such music as 
only fairies can make and only Mendelssohn could imitate. At Ro- 
denkirchen then, in Riigen, dwelt a certain sordid wretch called John 
Wilde, who lay in wait for a fairy revel, and snatched in haste one of 
their dainty little glass shoes, which some careless fellow had kicked 
from his tiny foot in the delirious whirl of the dance. Now John 
knew that the fairy would have to go barefoot until his shoe was re- 
covered, which was hard for one who tripped it so indomitably upon 
the light fantastic toe, so he resolved to drive a hard bargain ere he 
surrendered it. The fairy sent for his shoe, and came for it himself, 
in various disguises, but could not recover it until he had bequeathed 
to John Wilde, in perpetual fee, the privilege of turning up a golden 
ducat out of every furrow his plough made. And that was the end of 
John Wilde, for he never ceased ploughing any more from that time, 
but kept on winter and summer, turning his furrows and picking up 
his golden ducats, until at last he dropped down at the tail of the 
plough like an exhausted November fly, dead ; and so had no good 
whatsoever of his money atall. And it is a good story, that!” added 
the Doctor, pushing his hat back and rolling the lake-like mirrors of 
his spectacles towards me with a singular look. “It is a goot story — 
it is the lesson of human nature.” 

“ It is a good story,” assented George ; “and if one could only find 
a fairy shoe, how nice it would be to bring about such a condition of 
things as to turn gold and health out of the same furrow with a 
simultaneous scoop of your plough’s mould-board.” 

“That, too, is not impossible,” I answered ; “for this enchanted 
spot is the seat of Rodman Drake’s Revels of the Fays, who doubt- 
less must have lost many a glass slipper beneath these willows.” 
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“Ja! Ja!” cried Dr. Kratpfuhl ; “and, as for the gold, there is 
Captain Kyd’s near by, if any credit may be given to a hundred 
legends local to the soil.” 

“Did you know that this place of mine was so highly honored?” 
said George, turning quickly to me with something like his old-time 
energy. 

“What? with Kyd’s treasure? You esteem it an honor then to 
share what belongs to every glen on this river, and every sand-bar on 
the coast from Passamaquoddy Bay to San Augustine ? ” 

“Ah, you are a skeptic, I perceive,” said George ;““I am not. If I 
could only put myself in Kyd’s place for a moment, and confine my 
own count of the probabilities within his purview!” 

Dr. Kratpfuhl lifted his fat hands to his hat-crown again with a 
ludicrous hopeless gesture. “ My tear sir,” he said, with earnest energy 
of entreaty, “stick with the blough! stick with the blough! Kyd’s 
treasure is not hid so deep but that the blough-point will lay him bare 
to the roots.” 

“The plough, or — the spade!” muttered George. 

“Nein!” screamed the Doctor, with furious protest ; “the spade 
makes too full the head, too confused the ideas, too aching the spine. 
It will not do—that spade! It must the plough always be, or I will 
not warrant the delicate tissues, mein friend. No, no!” And he 
tapped his forehead with his fat forefinger, and sucked angrily at his 
pipe. 

We stood for a few minutes by the placid cove into which the little 
brook debouched, watching the opaline changes of the river and sky 
as the sun went down in splendor, and then we returned to the house. 

The next morning, as I was early walking in the gravelled paths of 
the lawn, examining the exquisite flowers and rare shrubs, Dr. 
Kratpfuhl came out to me with an atrociously ugly smoking-cap on 
his head instead of hat, and his gigantic pipe at his mouth in full 
blast. 

“Morning! ah!” he cried, “you are smelling of my favorite, my 
queen of the Noisettes, my altogether lovely Aimée Vibert! sweet 
rose of my affections — poof! thou contemptible robber! Mr. 
Graves, it is a proof that tobacco was intended for man’s use that no 
pestilent insects can endure it,” said he, plucking a leaf on which a 
small green caterpillar was feeding, and watching the insect squirm 
and contort itself in the clouds of tobacco-smoke which he pitilessly 
poured upon it. Then crushing the worm between his thumb and 
finger he tossed the leaf away, and, thrusting his arm within mine, 
pushed me off down the lawn towards the river. 

“Our friend is so much of his rest deprived, that when he does 
sleep late in the morning, it is proper that he should lie late. Ah! 
Meester Graves, our friend is in a precarious state. We must occupy 
the mind with something, or it is all wrong. I tell you, Meester 
Graves, the trouble is the brain.” 

“Do you mean to say that Brooker’s mind is affected, or going to 
be affected?” I asked, in great alarm. 

“T mean that he is a// wrong, your friend! He is American, every 
inch, and burns at both ends the simultaneous candle, like a—he 
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will pardon me—like a fool! So then! He has himself all-to- 
pieces broken down, or up — how you call it? The stomach, the liver, 
the heart, the brain, all a-crank! So then! The city doctors patch 
him — cobbler beasts, for rough work !—and send him to the country 
and to me. I can make his body with the plough, and fresh air, and 
horseback galloping, well again and sound and strong —if the sick 
brain, that is, will give me time, and will not poison the mind, and 
set the body all agee thereby. So then, you see? But, my dear 
Meester Graves, the brain is very sick; I am afraid there will be a 
soft spot to it, or an inflamed spot, or that it will not wait for the 
stomach and heart to fortify themselves so strong as they will presently 
be able to send succors to it also. I cannot put that delicate brain 
to the plough’s tail, nor to gallop against the fresh air. And I moost 
find some work for that delicate brain to do —that brain so verflucht 
Americanly overworked —or it will spin itself into madness with 
frantic fury, like the dog that makes himself head-giddy with revolving 
in pursuit of his own tail. So then, it is a predicament! You under- 
stand that it is a serious one. Help me, then, to pull our friend out 
of it. You well know by old experience his édiosyncrasis — his habit 
of thought and life. Come to his rescue then, in the sacred name of 
ancient friendship! Ach! my pipe’s out.” 

I told the Doctor that in such cases friendship was mere impotency 
in the presence of technical skill such as I felt sure he possessed ; 
that I would gladly aid him and George’s noble wife in any way they 
might suggest, but could originate no plan of my own. 

“A plan I have excogitated, Meester Graves,” answered he, 
thoughtfully, “ but it is frightfully perilous, and I do not like to make 
my voyages in balloons while I have legs to plod the earth,” eyeing 
his stumpy pedestals with all a magpie’s complacency. “Our noble 
friend has got the money-stain upon his fingers so ineradicably deep 
that it has eaten into flesh and bone— nay, into heart and brain! 
It is the American paradox personified, Meester Graves, this friend of 
ours! He is liberal as water, generous as the lordly lion, kind and 
gentle as the bleating young — how you call it?— mutton ; yet withal 
hungry as the vulture, rapacious as the gliding cold-eyed shark, for 
money, money, money! The American disease, morbus Americanus, 
rendering him —if I might stoop to perpetrate a wretched calembour 
—amoney-maniac. Ah, this auri flagitiosa fames/ It imperils the 
soul of your generous people, Meester Graves. It makes me to 
comprehend the anomalous Seneca of antiquity, who preached the 
Stoical philosophy and stole and scratched together seven millions of 
money!” 

“Try your plan, Doctor,” said I ; “ anything will be better than the 
dreadful disease you anticipate.” 

“T will wait,” said the Doctor; and he trundled me along the dewy 
grass to show me a favorite flower or a rare shrub, until my feet were 
wet, my legs tired, and the summons came to call us to breakfast. 

I made only a short visit to “ Undercliff,” but was not permitted to 
depart until I had promised to return very soon to make a longer 
stay. George told me I was better to him than the plough ; Mrs. 
Brooker assured me his spirits had brightened up wonderfully since I 
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came, and the impressive Kratpfuhl, laying his fat, grub-like fingers 
in my hand, vowed I was a born doctor, and should be his partner 
when he returned to practice, as I was indubitably his life-tight- 
cemented bosom-friend. 

About a month after my return to the city I received a letter from 
Brooker, which struck me curiously. He wrote under date of July 3d: 





“My Dear Graves :—I1 send you by express to-day a small package 
of antiquated coins, comprising pistoles and moidores, sequins and 
louis d’ors, mohurs and sicca rupees, florins, pieces of eight, old 
crown-pieces, crusadoes and testoons— all the coinage, in short, of 
that veracious chronicle called Robinson Crusoe, which we have been 
vilely taught to look upon as a myth and a fable. You will of course 
demand to know whence they came, and you will of course charge 
me with trying to quiz you when I inform you that they are part of 
the redoubtable Captain Kyd’s treasure. But if not, how did they 
come where I found them? For they are specimens of coin which I 
have been ploughing up every day since you left here, out of the rich 
soil of my meadow where it borders the brook, and upon the lawn 
side also of the stream. The next day after your departure I took 
my spade and was going to dig about the rocts of a singular rock 
which juts out of the ravine half-way up the cliff, and has certainly 
been rudely marked by the hand of man—I confess to you I have 
been long thinking about Kyd’s treasure, grieved that such wealth 
should lie buried and useless in the soil; but the Doctor, who is 
sometimes abominably pig-headed, protested so very vehemently that 
I was constrained to yield to his entreaties and return to the plough. 
This time I laid off a ‘land,’ as we ploughmen call it, next the brook 
and towards the river, and I had scarcely driven my team half the 
length of the first furrow when there rolled out over the inverted turf 
a fair half-dozen of these bright fellows that I send you. I’ve seen 
potatoes tumble out so when the plough has split the hill. You may 
imagine how eagerly I seized and examined this singular new crop. 
Well, to make a long story short, I have ploughed ever since as 
faithfully as John Wilde could have done, and the net product has 
been not far from two thousand dollars in coins of every sort. 1 
have reasoned about this matter very anxiously, and I believe I have 
been able to put myself in Kyd’s place. He was a diabolically 
shrewd villain, was Kyd, and knew that all the world would be 
hunting for his treasure. So instead of burying it in one spot, as an 
ordinary man would do, he sowed it abroad, probably roughly raking 
the ground afterwards, and trusting to time, and the known gravity 
of gold and silver, and the continual silt downwards of soil from the 
hills, to perfect its covering and its security. When I say sowed, I 
do not mean in a mere broadcast, hap-hazard way. I have made a 
map of my ploughing on which I have located every piece of coin as 
it was discovered, and I am persuaded it was dri//ed in, in shallow 
spade-dug trenches, in the shape of a great quincunx extending over 
the entire meadow and intervale of ‘ Undercliff.’ The greater part 
of the treasure has of course sunk below the point of my small plough, 
but as soon as I have established the precise locality and direction of 
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the quincunxial lines, I shall procure a heavy four-horse team and a 
Michigan double-plough, which I suspect will go abundantly deep. 
My health is vastly improved, and I sleep better and eat heartier 
than I have done for years. Keep the coin I send you for your 
little cabinet of curiosities. Mrs. Brooker sends her love, and Krat- 
pfuhl, whose occupation is nearly gone, and who consequently watches 
me as a hen watches the last chick that the fortunes of the poultry- 
yard have left her, desires to be fraternally remembered by you, the 
man after his own soul. Come soon to see us, and believe me your 
friend, GEORGE BROOKER.” 


The parcel of coins reached me next day, and had every appearance 
of genuineness and antiquity. In the presence of this palpable re- 
sult of George’s success at ploughing, I could not, of course, suspect 
him of a hallucination, but I was seriously afraid that he would meet 
with some disappointment in the matter of this new fervid pursuit of 
his that might work him injury. When I wrote to thank him for his 
valuable present, I took care to warn him against imitating John’ Wilde 
too closely, and surrendering himself to work which, if he overdid it, 
would prove as injurious to him as his intercourse with Change had 
been. Soon I received his answer. 

“ Thanks, dear John,” he wrote, “for your affectionate solicitude 
on my behalf, but I am glad to inform you that there is no need to 
give yourself any concern. I have grown brown as a berry with 
toiling in the July sun ; my hands are hard, my muscles knit like wire 
that is woven, and my consumption of bacon and cabbage, corn-bread 
and buttermilk has reached an alarming height. Besides, I feel a 
strange sense of protectedness and safety in the consciousness of a 
new guardianship and tutelage, of which I do not rightly know how 
to speak to you. The knight of old who was secure in his lady’s 
favor could fight moré bravely clad only in her sark, than other 
knights who were panoplied in armor of proof. Don’t you think 
Arthur wielded his Excalibur with a perpetual sense that it was a 
more than mortal weapon? Cannot you fancy that Achilles charged 
behind his shield the more bravely because he knew it had been 
plated in Olympian forges? There you have me, then! Ido not 
believe the mountain would come to me, were I to bid it; but I have 
a faith of my own that makes it a perfectly natural thing for me to go 
to the mountain. ‘The Doctor’s little people, his Nisse and trolls and 
dwarfs, black, white, and brown, I do not believe in, any more than 
John Graves does; but, nevertheless, my dear friend, the treasure 
which my plough is daily turning up is not any buried plunder of pirates 
and thieves. ‘This I can prove; but whether I can exf/ain it is an- 
other matter. In the first place, the gold and silver of the exhumed 
coin is absolutely pure gold and silver, totally free from alloy of any 
kind ; and this, you know, could not be the case with any coinage the 
product of human mints. The repeated analyses which Dr. Kratpfuhl 
has made of it under my scrutiny satisfy me upon this point. In the 
second place, these coins, if buried by any human agency, are buried 
by an agency which is sti/ operative; i. ¢., the furrows that I have 
ploughed yesterday, and taken the gold from, when I plough them 
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over again to-day, yield the coin again, just as before! Thirdly, I find 
that it is the ploughing, not the soz/, which is the productive element, 
and that I get as large a yield from a short furrow as from a long 
one. I am now engaged in perfecting a piece of machinery by means 
of which I shall be able to turn the greatest number of furrows in the 
shortest possible space of time. We of this age of inventions and 
machinery are not constrained to wear our muscles out in the daily 
tiresome round that destroyed John Wilde. We have arms of steel 
and stomachs of rivetted iron, and tireless feet of whirling wheels to 
do our work for us. Pray keep my secret, for I see in this thing the 
possibility of boundless wealth, and I shall not want everybody to 
know how I was able to enrich my friends and myself. The average 
world might not appreciate us, and it would not be pleasant for us to 
be captured under writs of de /unatico just as we were reaping the 
utmost products of our sanity, would it? Elizabeth sends her love—she 
is rather low-spirited — I do not know on what account. The Doctor 
has gone across the river to visit one of his friends, who is proprietor 
of a femous maison de santé over there. If that eccentric is not more 
careful, his friend will be sure to lock him up and put him under 
treatment, for he is astonishingly wild here lately. Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE BROOKER.” 


Right upon the heels of this letter came a note from my friend’s 
wife, as follows: 


“My dear Mr, Graves :— I will be greatly obliged if you can spare 
the time to pay my husband a visit very soon. He is not himself 
here lately, and I am afraid I shall have to encounter a great trouble, 
the secret dread of which has made life a burthen to me for many 
weeks — ever since your last visit, in fact. You have a strong influ- 
ence over Mr. Brooker, who loves you and esteems your opinion. I 
do not doubt but your coming will be a great benefit to him. Do not 
delay, as there is evidently a crisis approaching, and the Doctor 
seems so unstrung and nervous in the contemplation of it that I fear 
he cannot be depended upon. Very truly yours, 

“ ELIZABETH BROOKER.” 


I immediately wrote to George, notifying him that I would be up to 
see him on the eighth day ensuing. I could not go sooner, because 
some of my business could not be adjourned nor deputed. In 
answer he wrote me a hurried and almost illegible note, saying that 
he would be very glad to see me, and concluding thus: 


“ Buy for me and bring up with you a complete eight-horse-power 
low-pressure steam-engine, with boiler, gearing, and everything 
complete for immediately going to work. I shall want several band- 
wheels, large and small, and an extra quantity of the best leather 
bands.— My invention is perfect and works like a charm, I shall be 
the richest man that lives, or ever has lived! Congratulate me, and 
come to share my inconceivable good fortune. 

“In haste, your friend, G. B.” 
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On the morning of my departure, just as I was about to start for 
the cars, I received a telegram : 


“ Please come at once —G. B. is raving mad. 
ConrRAD KRAETPFUHL.” 


I found a disorganised household when I arrived at Undercliff. 
The servants were confused and unintelligible ; Mrs. Brooker met me 
in acondition of great agony. ‘“ You have come too late!” she cried. 
“ He is gone, and I shall never forgive myself for it!” 

“Gone! where?” 

“He was so violent we had to send him over the river to Dr. 
Hobbell’s asylum. They took him away this morning, and oh! he 
begged so hard when he found he must go. I shall never forgive 
myself.” 

“My dear Mrs. Brooker,” said I, “you have acted most wisely. 
He will be properly treated, and I doubt not speedily restored to you.” 
But the unhappy lady would not be comforted, and while I was say- 
ing over to her the commonplace words of condolence which are our 
only resource upon such painful occasions, one of the doors of the 
room was burst vehemently open, and the worthy Doctor Kritpfuhl 
came at me with both of his arms extended, and his face fairly sloppy 
with tears. In spite of my endeavors to resist him the Doctor got 
his arms around me and embraced me, and put his damp face to mine 
and kissed me in his disagreeable German way. 

“ My tear friend,” he cried when I at last got loose from him, “I 
am so glad you have arrive! You presence is like light to my soul! 
Now, my tear madam, we shall know what is to be done, and how to 
disembarrass the unhappy victim of our wretched conspiracies! So, 
my tear madam, outpluck yourself from the slough of despond once 
more, for I know that all will be right. Papae!” he cried, slapping 
me on the back, “ your face is like the face of one’s countryman when 
one is lost in a far strange land. My tear madam, we have many 
things to discourse one with another — you will excuse us.” And, 
placing his hand under my arm, he trundled me off incontinently to 
his own rooms, where, amid pipes, books, gallipots, retorts, and most 
diabolical confusion and dust, he found a couple of chairs, a pipe for 
himself, and sat down by me to talk. 

“ What has happened?” I asked ; “has Brooker gone mad?” 

“Violent attack of acute mania,” said the Doctor; “I had for it 
been preparing, but it came with such force — sturmwetter/ We have 
to capture the madman at risk of our lives. Alexis, his valet, has a 
shoulder dislocated ; I have shirt and coat and waistcoat rent from 
my back — see those remaining tatters in yonder corner —and if not 
rescued, should have been strangled with mine own cravat! He is 
safe to the asylum, now, and will soon yield to treatment. If he shall 
only not fall after that into melancholy! If we can only devise a 
shock to rouse him when the raging fit is passed.” 

“ But what does all this mean anyhow, Doctor? What is the cause 
of Brooker’s insanity ?” 

“Mea culpa! mea culpa!” cried the Doctor, tearing his hair and 
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weeping with an air of unaffected compunction and misery that made 
my pity for him overcome the almost irresistible temptation to laugh 
at him. “I did it always for the best, his wife and I, but the project 
has failed. I will never play again with things so delicate as souls. 
Mea culpa!” 

“What is'your fault? What did you do?” I asked impatiently. 

“You know what he thought he found? Ach! asI told you— if 
his mind could occupy itself easily until his body was able to take care 
of it, he was permanently cured —if he could be kept at his plough 
with a will and an interest working, it was altogether well. He be- 
lieved in that Kyd of the pirate myth—he wanted to dig, but I 
demanded to have him plough. What you said about Johannes 
Wilde gave me a hint — me miserum/ I consulted madam the wife, 
and together we —” 

“*Salted’ the meadow!” cried I, taking in the thing at a glance. 

“Salted him? No— but golded and silvered him most elaborately, 
with the coin of an old Spanish collection which I knew of, and which 
Mees Brooker bought with her private fortune.” 

“Tt was an ingenious plan, Doctor.” 

“Yes, but it failed. Papae! my friend, one monomaniac is like 
another. George Brooker is the fac-simile of John Wilde. I turned 
his thoughts away from Kyd by a little clever — what you call it? — 
management. But I saw that his brain was turned at once, and that 
what | had devised to keep him from growing insane had been by his 
perverse ingenuity converted into the very especial pabulum of mad- 
ness. He gave up Kyd, but took at once to John Wilde, and believed 
himself ministered to by a fairy who had command of all the riches 
of the earth-tunnelling gnomes, and who was determined to make 
him wealthy beyond the utmost soaring of human conception. He 
made a machine—papae! It is a curiosity which I will show to 
you —a plough that goes round in an ever-lessening circle until it 
reaches the centre, which in turn is continually moved, so that the 
plough, revolving always, has always new ground for its point to turn 
up. But it failed —the moidores and pistoles and ducats were ex- 
hausted, in short. I had stolen from him several times, until he 
missed them and locked them up, and there was nothing to—how 
you call it?—salt the meadow. Papae! he charge me with in- 
juring the machine — with magic—with robbery. He turned upon 
the machine and broke it ; he turned upon himself at last, and then, 
when arrested, the storm broke with frightful fury. Jfea culpa! mea 
culpa /” 

“What is to be done now?” 

“Nothing but—wait. My good friend Doctor Hobbell is an 
expert. He knows the particulars of our friend’s case. Two or three 
days of his treatment, in the quiet atmosphere of the asylum, and 
Meester Brooker will be ready for the action of my plan—” 

“What! you have another plan, Doctor? I thought —” 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “I have a blan! Mein Gott, what else can I 
do?” And he clasped his hands over the top of his head in his old 
despairing gesture. “I have caused all this trouble: I myself will 
repair it. I am the Jonah. I will allay the storm by giving the 
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whale wherewith to feed his insatiate cruel maw! I am calmly re- 
solved what to do. I will immolate myself upon the altar of friend- 
ship, Meester Graves! Yes, I have a blan that shall save my friend 
Meester Brooker ; that shall save him and destroy me! This room, 
these comforts, these pipes, I shall see you no more. I go out from 
mein paradise — it is a leetle in disarray, this morning — it to me is 
nevertheless a paradise, and I go out from it— Adamus exul/ But I 
do not murmur. I am content. My friends are better to me as my- 
self. You will appreciate my martyrdom, mein tear friend. One day 
you will tell him of it.” And the Doctor, to my surprise, rose, and 
embraced me, and wept upon my shoulder. 

I quieted the preposterous old baby, and got him to tell me his 
“blan,” which he did with many sobs, and much blank staring and 
amazement on account of the uncontrollable laughter with which I 
was seized as he unfolded it before me in all its startling details. 
None but a half-mad and wholly big-hearted German of genius and 
learning could ever have devised such a scheme for experimenting on 
his own body in pursuit of means to restore his friend to mind and 
health and home. Suffice it to say, I accepted the “ blan ” without 
reserve, and engaged to perform the part in it which was assigned to 
me. We agreed that it would not do for us to confide its elements to 
Mrs. Brooker, but I was able to comfort the unhappy lady by assur- 
ing her that her husband should be restored to her in less than a 
week, 

I had been four days at “ Undercliff” when a note came to Doctor 
Kratpfuhl from his friend across the river. 

“It is all right!” he cried ; “ to-morrow the blan we will put in 
force. He is quiet and rational, Dr. Hobbell says ; but needs change 
of scene and air and thought. Ha! ha! we will give him change of 
thought. ‘The boat will be ready for you to-morrow in the morning.” 

Next day, early, I told Mrs. Brooker simply that I was going 
to fetch George home to her, restored, and that it would be advisable 
to make things look as light, gay and attractive as possible, to receive 
him calmly, to have music, and to make little reference to the past. 
Then I went to the river, escorted by Dr. Kratpfuhl, and propelled 
by the stout arms of a couple of boatmen, was soon set across the 
river, where I found Dr. Hobbell’s carriage waiting for me. As we 
were going to practise a little deception upon poor George, I told the 
Doctor what our plans were, and heapproved them atonce. “ It isthe 
very thing your friend requires,” said he, as he handed me into his 
reception-room ; “he needs a shock, and he has lost confidence in 
himself that must be restored. His reason is not impaired, if you 
can only make him believe so. I will send him to you.” 

Presently George came in, with slow and lingering step, a little 
pale, a little confused, but otherwise completely himself. I ran to 
him and seized his hands in a cordial grasp. 

“My dear George!” I cried, “1 am very glad to see you! I am 
very glad to see that you have not suffered any more from this out- 
rageous imprisonment. Come, get your hat ; I cannot let you stay 
here a moment longer. I came for you the moment I heard of it.” 

“ No,” said he, with the most lugubrious face ; “I shall stay here. 

24 
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I am a lunatic—it is not safe for me to be abroad — this is the 
proper place for me!” 

“Nonsense!” I cried; “this is not like George Brooker. Get 
your hat and come with me at once. Your interests require it ; there 
are things to look after and — punishments to inflict.” 

He shook his head mournfully. “I shall stay here —I am not fit 
to be abroad. I am insane, I tell you. I have hallucinations. I 
believe in Captain Kyd and underground gnomes. My vagaries may 
bcm a violent turn and lead me unwittingly to do harm. I shall stay 

ere.” 

“ George, is it possible that a vile conspiracy could have power to 
break your spirits down this completely? I would not have believed 
it. I thought you were a different sort of man.” 

“Conspiracy! What do you mean?” . 

“Ts itso? Are you still in the dark, George ?” 

“ Speak out, John Graves! I’ve had riddles enough.” 

“ Why, George — well, none are so blind as those who will not see. 
Don’t you know you have the clearest case of false imprisonment that 
ever lawyer pleaded? Don’t you know that you are not more insane 
than I am?” 

“ But — that gold —that ploughing — that — oh this buzzing be- 
wildered brain !” 

“ Well — the gold — you must have found it, or you couldn’t have 
sent any of it to me. The only wonder I have is that you should 
never have guessed who put it there.” 

“ Who — put — it — there!” 

“To deceive you, yes! Why, George — you remember Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Antiquary,’ don’t you? And Sir Arthur? And Deuster- 
swivel? Well, you have been patronising a Dousterswivel, old fellow! 
That Kratpfuhl ‘ salted’ your golden furrows for you.” 

George bounced as if he had been shot. “ Conspiracy!” he cried. 
“Kratpfuhl! A plot to drive me mad—and send me here, under 
lock and key, and get control of my property, and—lI see it all! 
Blind, stupid fool! Where is Kratpfuhl ? ” 

“T left him at your house this morning,” said I, demurely. 

George said no more upon the subject of his incompetency to leave 
the asylum. He hurried for his hat, and in less time than it takes me 
to tell it, was ready to go, and pressing me to depart. In a couple 
of hours more the boatmen landed us at the foot of the lawn at 
“ Undercliff.” 

“ Hark!” said George, as he took my arm and pushed me along 
towards the house, “ music, as I live! They make merry while I am 

one.” 
. In good scoth, a brace of violins and a clarinet were discoursing 
some extremely lively waltzes from the veranda. Suddenly, George 
held me back, and gripping my arm as if in a vise, whispered, or as 
the melodramatists have it, hissed in my ear: 

“ See there!” 

There was a croquet-party on the lawn. A very juvenile Miss and 
her spark from the neighborhood were opposed to Mrs. George 
Brooker and Doctor Kratpfuhl. Mrs. Brooker was exquisitely dressed 
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in dinner costume ; as for the Doctor, his dress was as elaborate as 
that of a foreign embassador, and the courtly devotion, the tenderness, 
the general empressement of his manner towards his partner would have 
to be seen — they cannot be described. 

“The Doctor rather overdoes it, I think,” I-was saying to myself ; 
“and if he knew George as well as I do—or were less completely 
forgetful of self in his plan of immolation, he would—” George 
gripped my arm too tightly for me to continue the thought. He had 
reason. The Doctor was kneeling, in some part of the game, at Mrs. 
Brooker’s very feet. He looked up into her face, he murmured some- 
thing we could not hear, but from his languishing air could readily 
guess ; he seized her hand in his own fat hand, and mumbled it 
ridiculously, and Mrs.. Brooker started from him indignantly, and 
fetched him such a swinging box on the ears that he was very near 
capsized. 

“She is not in the plot, at any rate,” I said, pitying the poor 
Doctor. 

Instantly George was on the scene, and his glad wife had him in 
her arms and was sobbing on his breast. This created a momentary 
diversion, and I had time to reach the scene and quietly motion the 
Doctor to retire, and take a croquet-mallet from George’s hand ere 
his bottled wrath broke forth. 

“Conspirator! villain!” he cried, advancing on Kratpfuhl, who 
retreated, while his wife clung to George and bade him not notice 
the low fellow, who was beneath him. “You have dared to plot 
against me, have you?” still advancing. 

“Excellent!” cried the Doctor, looking towards me ; “the physic 
works. Jealousy is a master-passion always.” 

“Jealous! of you!” cried George, and rushing upon him, inflicted 
a tremendous kick. “Off the place at once! Never show your 
face again on these premises!” 

“Ach!” cried the poor Doctor, alternately shedding tears of joy 
and of pain, full both of aches and enthusiasm, as he retreated lame but 
rejoicing. “Itisacure! Itis grand! Itis superb! Farewell, my 
tear friend. I have made my sagrifice and it has been excepted. 
Farewell!” 

And he disappeared among the shrubbery. 

George and his wife went abroad, and in the course of three years 
of travel his health was completely restored. Upon their return I 
found means to make explanations such as brought the worthy old 
Kratpfuhl back again into greater favor than ever. George found that 
he had no cause to be jealous of the Doctor, since during his absence 
Kratpfuhl had imported a fair-haired, apple-cheeked frau for himself 
—a lady of middle age and gentle manners, who had been waiting 
innumerable years for her Conrad to redeem their early vows. The 
pair have a cottage in the near neighborhood of “ Undercliff,” and I 
always meet them there in my frequent visits. 

George has never had a return of his hallucination, and it is not 
likely that he ever will have. He is an excellent gentleman, a good 
citizen, and lives most happily. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 
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Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co. 


HE reign of Mary was eminently a tragic period of English 
history, and to the popular mind it looks more tragic, in some 
lights, than it really was. The horrors of Stephen’s reign, the 
humiliation of John’s, lie so far away, that one feels as if England 
had hardly known cruelty or shame until Latimer and Ridley went to 
the stake and the Houses of Parliament knelt before Legate Pole. 
Henry VIII. trampled on the rights of Englishmen with a “masterful 
tyranny that Mary never had; his life was soiled by unbridled 
appetites, while Mary’s was chaste and faithful ; but Henry is pop- 
ularly thought of as a bluff, overbearing, but genial monarch, while 
Mary looms through the smoke and fire of Smithfield, a pallid, hag- 
gard, crowned Fury, with robes dabbled in the blood of martyrs. 

Mary is herself a very tragic figure. There was an unhappy 
mingling in her blood, and an unhappy antagonism in her nature. 
She had the will and courage of her grandfather and father, but with- 
out the policy of the one or the temperament of the other that enabled 
them to win the favor of the people, and present themselves as 
English kings in a way that no Norman, Angevin, or Plantagenet had 
ever done. The leading qualities of her Spanish ancestry seem in 
her to have been perverted into fatal defects: Isabella’s piety in her 
became bitter bigotry; Ferdinand’s cold policy degenerated into 
unscrupulousness without foresight. So she was every way a failure: 
she coveted the love of her people, and they hated her; she was 
zealous for the Church, but her zeal only stimulated heresy ; she 
wished to increase the power of England, and lost its last foot-hold 
on the continent ; she hungered for the affections of her husband, 
and her fondness only deepened his aversion. Even her personal 
appearance told against her ; and eyes accustomed to the ruddy man- 
hood of Henry, the delicate beauty of Edward, and the sunny bright- 
ness of the Princess Elizabeth, set off by the most beautiful court in 
Europe, turned away from this swarthy, small, haggard, purblind 
woman. As Queen, as devotee, as woman, as wife, she was smitten 
in the most sensitive fibres of her nature ; and the one consolation 
that might have made amends for all—that of motherhood — was 
denied her. Old before her time, disappointed, forsaken, hated, no 
woman among all those whom her tyranny made miserable was so 
wretched as the Queen of England ; no death in the fires which her 
bigotry had kindled was more cruel than hers. 

And yet it is a question whether Mary’s reign can be made into a 
drama. For this is what Mr. Tennyson does. He does not take a 
single episode, but gives us the whole five years from her coronation to 
her death, and the chief events in it are made the motives of the 
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several acts. Nowa drama is something more than the representation 
of a series of events as actually occurring, and the presentation of the 
actors therein as living personages before us. An absolutely essential 
element in it, as in every other work of art, is unity. Not the 
pedantic unities of time and place, nor merely the unity of persons, 
but that unity which makes every part subordinate to a central idea, 
and all the action lead up to, and necessitate, some supreme event. 
In this it is, especially, that art differs from nature ; for while all that 
we can comprehend of nature is some small fragment of an immense 
whole, art, by eliminating irrelevancies and inessentials, by subordi- 
nating all secondary parts to the main effect, and making all tend to. 
that, produces a work which in itself is complete. This intimate con- 
nection of all the parts, and their concurrence in one result, is artistic 
unity. It is not an arbitrary idol of the critics ; it is made necessary 
by the limitations of human faculties. 

Now in this light, the poem before us, though dramatic, is not a 
drama. There is no central point to which all the events tend. 
Mary restores the mass, she marries Philip, she quells insurrection, 
she imprisons Elizabeth, she burns the Bishops and the Primate, and 
yet nothing comes of it all but a horrible impatience to be rid of her, 
as though the nation were lying under a nightmare and longing for 
the day. There was a result, and a great one —the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but this lies out of the scope of Mr. Tennyson’s drama. Singularly 
enough, the one incident of Mary’s reign that more powerfully appeals 
to popular sympathies than any other, more than the grand deaths of 
Ridley and Latimer, or the pathetic death of Cranmer — the execution 
of. Lady Jane Grey —is not brought into the drama at all; while 
Wyatt’s futile insurrection, which to most minds is only important from 
the fact that it brought Lady Jane to the block, occupies an entire 
act. Wecan not, on any hypothesis, account for this omission. 

Nor does Mary herself possess the qualities of a dramatic “ hero- 
ine” or chief actor. She is the central figure, it is true, and the action 
moves around her, yet she is rather a passive puppet than the main- 
spring of the action. We are shown a sad picture in the sudden 
morbid paroxysm of her love, which so masters her that she looks on 
her advisers as friends or enemies only as they favor or disfavor the 
Spanish marriage ; at events which convulse her realm, only as so 
many helps or hindrances to her union with Philip. A sadder pic- 
ture is shown when her tenderness is repelled, her timid approaches 
beaten back by the cold, hard king, until she at last awakens to the 
miserable truth that her people hate her, that Philip, for whom she 
sacrificed her people, never loved her, and now abhors, and that 
nothing is so anxiously desired by all as her death. ‘This is very 
pitiful ; but it is all the result of physical and mental disease ; and 
disease is no legitimate tragic subject.* Moreover, her sufferings 
and punishment come, not from her bigotry and cruelty, but from her 
one gentle quality, her love for Philip, which, unhealthy as it is, draws 
to her all the sympathy her misery can claim. When she paces the 
gallery, “grim, ghastly,” and mad with wretchedness, it is not the 





* The Ajax Flageliifer, notwithstanding, But the madness of Ajax is the result and punishment 
of his excessive pride. 
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fires of Smithfield that torment her, but the conviction of Philip’s 
falsity. This may be true to fact, but it violates a fundamental law 
of tragedy, the dpdeavt: radeiv of Aeschylus, the doctrine that a man 
can not escape the consequences of his own act. The moralist may 
tell us that this is not a rule of life; and the theologian may argue 
from the absence of earthly retribution to the doctrine of a future 
state ; but with these the tragedian has nothing to do: he must show 
the deed and its consequences in this life. In nothing is the perfect 
dramatic feeling of Shakspere more marked than in his observance 
of this rule, and if ever he seems to neglect it, closer study will show 
that it is but an apparent omission. And we feel here that the 
wretchedness of a stupid, sick, disappointed woman, whom only the 
accident of birth has placed in such a position that the lives and 
welfare of a nation hang upon her caprices, while it is an instructive 
theme for the moralist or statesman, is no fit subject for a great tra- 
gedy. Even historically, while Mary fills a conspicuous place in the 
world’s eye, yet she effects really nothing, and her reign and herself 
are two miserable futilities. The poet, instead of bringing the char- 
acter of his chief actor into a form more in accordance with the 
requirements of the drama, by showing its energies, has dwelt with 
all his strength upon its deficiencies. So far from carrying on the 
action by the energies of her own nature, she is urged on to all her 
acts merely by her doting love for Philip, which is maniacal, since it 
seizes her before she has either seen his person or known his charac- 
ter. Abdicating right reason at the outset, she becomes, not an 
active, but a passive personage, and is dragged at the heels of her 
frensy, helpless and mangled, as Hippolytus was dragged by his mad- 
dened steeds. Even the idea of moral responsibility is lost in a 
character so obviously. passive and incapable of self-control, so that 
the ethical as well as the artistic basis of tragedy is wanting. 

Mr. Tennyson has crowded his stage with actors, introducing about 
fifty dramatis personae, of whom about thirty are historical. And 
several of these historical persons are introduced merely to say a few 
unimportant words which have no influence on the action. Peter 
Martyr begs Cranmer to fly, and then vanishes from the play. The 
Duke of Alva speaks eight unnecessary words, and Lord Petre some 
three sentences. Villa Garcia and Bedingfield only utter a few 
words ; and Sir Robert Southwell appears but once to say that the 
palace-gates are shut. The introduction of historical characters on 
the stage to do nothing, or nothing of importance, reminds one of 
Lord Burleigh’s nod in The Critic. 

But defective as we must consider Queen Mary as a drama, it has 
many beauties. Of these, one of the most striking is the language, 
which is the purest English in all its sweetness and strength. With 
admirable taste, the poet has avoided most of the pecudiarities of diction 
in the Elizabethan writers, the “ay, marry,” and “ by’r lady,” and 
“.parlous springald,” and all such phrases with which writers, like the 
author of Brakespear, interlard their dialogue, under the delusion 
that they are writing antique English. The language here is not, 
either in phrase or construction, a pedantic copy of the English of 
the time, and yet it is very nearly such English as More or Latimer 
might have used. 
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The gradual hardening of Mary’s heart, and the deepening of the 
gloom around her, is given with wonderful power. So the character 
of the next most important personage, Cranmer, is drawn with much 
dramatic force ; yet perhaps his timidity and shrinking from the stake 
are a little too painfully insisted on. His weakness is historical ; yet 
the half-choked questions: “Will they burn me, Thirlby?” “They 
will surely burn me?” might have been spared us, and his courageous 


death have lost none of its force. The coarse, unprincipled, selfish 


Gardiner is well contrasted with the weak, but gentle and amiable 
Pole, whom we should have been glad to see brought out more fully. 


In Bonner, 


Mr. Tennyson has rather drawn the popular than the 


historical character. His official position as Bishop of London 
brought him more prominently into view in the persecution than the 
real master-persecutor, Gardiner, who was kept to his work by the 
Queen ; and the alliterative title of “bloody Bonner” has always 
stuck in men’s memories, though he was far less bloody than the 


Chancellor. 


Elizabeth again is but a mere sketch, yet a masterly 


one, and we would fain see more of her, as she was in her youth, the 
gay, amorous, but shrewd and politic princess. An admirable scene 
occurs between her and her kinsman, Edward Courtenay, the Earl of 
Devon, a foolish young popinjay. He finds Elizabeth alone, while 
he is turning over ambitious schemes. 


Court. 


Eliz. 
Court. 
Eliz. 
Court. 


Eliz. 
Court 

Ziie 
Court. 

£liz. 
Court. 


Eliz. 


Court. 


Eliz. 


Court. 





. . «+ The Princess there ? 

If I tried her and —la! she’s amorous. 

Have we not heard of her in Edward’s time, 
Her freaks and frolics with the late Lord Admiral ? 
I do believe she’d yield. I should be still 

A party in the state ; and then, who knows — 
What are you musing on, my Lord of Devon? 
Has not the Queen — 

Done what, Sir? 

Made you follow 

The Lady Suffolk and the Lady Lennox. 

You, the heir presumptive. 

Why do you ask? you know it. 

You needs must bear it hardly. 

No, indeed ! 

i am utterly submissive to the Queen. 

Well, I was musing upon that ; the-Queen 

Is both my foe and yours: we should be friends. 
My Lord, the hatred of another to us 

Is no true bond of friendship. 

Might it not 

Be the rough preface of some closer bond? 

My Lord, you late were loosed from out the Tower, 
Where, like a butterfly in a chrysalis 

You spent your life ; that broken, out you flutter 
Through the new world, go zigzag, now would settle 
Upon this flower, now that ; but all things here 
At court are known: you have solicited 

The Queen, and been rejected. 

Flower, she? 

Half-faded ! but you, cousin, are fresh and sweet 
As the first flower no bee has ever tasted. 

Are you the bee to try me? why but now 

I called you butterfly. 

You did me wrong. 

I love not to be called a butterfly. 
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Why do you call me butterfly ? 
Why do you go so gay then? 
Velvet and gold. 
This dress was made me as the Earl of Devon 
To take my seat in : looks it not right royal ? 
So royal that the Queen forbade you wearing it. 
I wear it then to spite her. 
My Lord, my Lord, 
I see you in the Tower again. Her Majesty 
Hears you affect the Prince — prelates kneel to you — 
I am the noblest blood in Europe, Madam ; 
A Courtenay of Devon, and her cousin. 
She hears you make your boast that after all 
She means to wed you. Folly, my good Lord. 
How folly? a great party in the State 
Wills me to wed her. 
Failing her, my Lord, 
Doth not as great a party in the State 
Will you to wed me? 
Even so, fair lady. 
You know to flatter ladies. 
Nay, I meant 
True matters of the heart. 
My heart, my Lord, 
Is no great party in the State as yet. 
Great, said you? nay, you shall be great. I love you, 
Lay my life in your hands. Can you be close ? 
Can you, my Lord ? 
Close as a miser’s casket. 
Listen : 
The King of France, Noailles the Ambassador, 
The Duke of Suffolk and Sir Peter Carew, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, I myself, some others, 
Have sworn this Spanish marriage shall not be. 
Were I in Devon with my wedded bride, 
The people there so worship me —your ear, 
You shall be Queen. 
You speak too low, my Lord ; 
I can not hear you. 
T’ll repeat it. 
No! 
Stand further off, or you may lose your head. 
I have a head to lose for your sweet sake. 
Have you, my Lord? Best keep it for your own. 
Nay, pout not, cousin. 
Not many friends are mine, except indeed 
Among the many. I believe you mine ; 
And so you may continue mine, farewell, 
And that at once, 

i eae ee a oe 

[Zuter LonD WILLIAM Howarp.]} 


Was that my Lord of Devon? Do not you 

Be seen in corners with my Lord of Devon. 

He hath fallen out of favor with the Queen. 
She fears the Lords may side with you and him 
Against her marriage ; therefore is he dangerous. 
And if this Prince of fluff and feather come 

To woo you, niece, he is dangerous every way. 
Not very dangerous that way, my good uncle. 
But your own state is full o' danger here. 

The disaffected, heretics, reformers, 

Look to you as the one to crown their ends. 
Mix not yourself with any plot, I pray you; 
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Nay, if by chance you hear of any such, 
Speak not thereof — no, not to your best friend, 
Lest you should be confounded with it. Still — 
Perinde ac cadaver —as the priest says, 
You know your Latin — quiet as a dead body. 
What was my Lord of Devon telling you? 

Eliz. Whether he told me anything or not, 
I follow your good counsel, gracious uncle. 
Quiet as a dead body. 

Howard. You do right well. 

I do not care to know; but this I charge you, 
Tell Courtenay nothing. im 
He hath no fence when Gardiner questions him ; 
All oozes out ; yet him — because they know him 
The last W hite Rose, the last Plantagenet 
(Nay, there is Cardinal Pole, too)—the people 
Claim as their natural leader — ay, some sa 
That you shall marry him, make him King belike. 

Eliz. Do they say so, good uncle? 

Howard. Ay, good niece ! 

You should be plain and open with me, niece. 
You should not play upon me. 

Eliz. No, good uncle. 


[GARDINER now enters and summons ELIZABETH fo the QUEEN’S 
presence.] 


Howard. See 
This comes of parleying with my Lord of Devon. 
Well, well, you must obey. ... - 
Your time will come. 
Eliz. 1 think my time will come. 
Uncle, 
I am of sovereign nature, that I know, 
Not to be quelled ; and I have felt within me 
Stirrings of some great doom when God’s just hour 
Peals — but this fierce old Gardiner — his big baldness, 
That irritable forelock which he rubs, 
His buzzard beak and deep incaverned eyes 
Half fright me. 
Howard. You've a bold heart: keep it so. 
He can not touch you save that you turn traitor ; 
And so take heed I pray you. You are one 
Who love that men should smile upon you, niece. 
They’d smile you into treason, some of them. 
Eliz. Ispy the rock beneath the smiling sea. 


We will contrast with this a scene from the last Act. Pole is com- 
plaining to Mary that the Pope has disgraced him. 


Pole. [1] 

Have done my best, and as a faithful son 
That all day long hath wrought his father’s work, 
When back he comes at evening, hath the door 
Shut on him by the father whom he loved, 
His early follies cast into his teeth, 
And the poor son turned out into the street 
To sleep, to die —I shall die of it, cousin. 

Mary. I pray you be not so disconsolate : 
I still will do mine utmost with the Pope. 
Poor cousin. 
Have I not been the fast friend of your life 
Since mine began, and it was thought we two 
Might make one flesh, and cleave unto each other 
As man and wife. 
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Pole. 


Mary. 


Pole. 
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Mary. 


Mary. 
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Ah, cousin, I remember 

How I would dandle you upon my knee 

At lisping-age. I watched you dancing once 

With your huge father ; he looked the Great Harry, 
You but his cockboat : prettily you did it 

And innocently. No— we were not made 

One flesh in happiness ; no happiness here ; 

Kut now we are made one flesh in misery : 

Our bridemaids are not lovely — Disappointment, 
Ingratitude, Injustice, Evil-tongue, 

Labor-in-vain. 

Surely, not all in vain. 

Peace, cousin, peace! I am sad at heart myself. 
Our altar is a mound of dead men’s clay, 

Dug from the grave that yawns for us beyond ; 
And there is one Death stands behind the Groom, 
And there is one Death stands behind the Bride — 
Have you been looking at the *‘ Dance of Death ” ? 
No; but these libellous papers which I found 
Strewn in your palace. Look you here, the Pope 
Pointing at me, with “ Pole, the heretic, 

Thou hast burnt others, do thou burn thyself, 

Or I will burn thee ”— and this other, see !— 

“* We pray continually for the death 

Of our accursed Queen and Cardinal Pole.” 

This last —I dare not read it her. [Aside. 

Away ! 

Why do you bring me these ? 

I thought you knew me better. I never read, 

I tear them: they come back upon my dreams. 
The hands that write them should be burnt clean off 
As Cranmer’s, and the fiends that utter them 
Tongue-torn with pincers, lashed to death, or lie 
Famishiug in black cells, while famished rats 

Eat them alive. Why do they bring me these? 

Do you mean to drive me mad ? 

I had forgotten 

How these poor libels trouble you. Your pardon, 
Sweet cousin, and farewell! “O bubble world 
Whose colors in a moment break and fly!” 

Why, who said that? I know not—true enough ! 
If Cranmer’s spirit were a mocking one, 

And heard these two, there might be sport for him. [As#de. 
Clarence, they hate me ; even while I speak 
There lurks a silent dagger, listening 

In some dark closet, some long gallery, drawn, 
And panting for,my blood as I go by. 


[Str NicHOLAS HEATH enters and announces the loss of CALAIS.] 


I hoped I had served God with all my might ; 
Tt seems I hi ave not. Ah! much heresy 
Sheltered in Calais. Saints, I have rebuilt 
Your shrines, set up your broken images ; 
Be comfortable to me. Suffer not 
That my brief reign in England be defamed 
Through all her angry chronicles hereafter 
By loss of Calais. Grant me Calais! Philip, 
We have made war upon the Holy Father 
All for your sake: what good could come of that? 


I am a by-word. Heretic and rebel 
Point at me and make merry. Philip gone! 
And Calais gone! Time that I were gone too! 
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[She picks up a paper and reads] 


“Your people hate you as your husband hates you.” 
Clarence, Clarence, what have I done? what sin 
Beyond all grace, all pardon? Mother of God, 
Thou knowest never woman meant so well 
And fared so ill in this disastrous world. 
My people hate me and desire my death. 
Lady Clar. No, Madam, no. 
Mary. My husband hates me and desires my death. 
Lady Clar. No, Madam ; these are libels. 
Mary. I hate myself and I desire my death. 
Lady Clar. Long live your Majesty! Shall Alice sing you 
One of her pleasant songs? Alice, my child, 
Bring us your lute. They say the gloom of Saul 
Was lightened by young David’s harp. 
Mary. Too young! 
And never knew a Philip. Give me the lute. 
He hates me! 


[She sings.] 
Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing ! 
Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost in loathing : 
Low, my lute ; speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing — 
Low, lute, low! 
Love will hover round the flowers when they first awaken ; 
Love will fly the fallen leaf and not be overtaken : 
Low, my lute; oh low, my lute! we fade and are forsaken — 
Low, dear lute, low! 


Take it away ! not low enough for me! 
Alice. Your Grace hath a low voice. 
Mary. How dare you say it? 
Even for that he hates me. A low voice 
Lost in a wilderness where none can hear ! 
A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless sea ! 
A low voice from the dust and from the grave. 


[Sits on the ground.] 


There, am I low enough now? 


The question which presents itself to the thoughtful reader, is, 
since Mr. Tennyson saw fit, not to write a tragedy, but to dramatise 
a period of English history, why did he choose this period when 
others, so much better adapted to dramatic purposes, lay within his 
reach? ‘The reason for this preference, if we can find it, will give 
us the true motive, the dominant idea, of the work. 

The impression left upon the reader’s mind, as the final result of 
the work, is that he has had placed before him, very vividly, a time 
when cruelty, misery, and humiliation spread like a heavy pall over 
all England, all in consequence of the fact that Mary was a bigoted 
Catholic and looked to the interests of Rome rather than those of 
her own people. And we are forced to the conclusion that the Poet 
Laureate has produced this work as his contribution to the anti- 
Catholic movement of the day. With this movement in its political 
and religious aspects, the literary critic has nothing to do ; but from 
the stand-point of literary criticism, we protest against the subordina- 
tion of art to such a motive. Art may rightfully be called in as an 
ally to religion or patriotism, but she may not be made a drudge and 
souffre-douleur to polemics and politics. Mr. Tennyson is a great 
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poet, and we would never speak of him but with respect ; but we can 
not avoid the conclusion tliat in this drama he has not been wholly 
loyal to his art ; and if so, his punishment will be the final verdict that 
as a whole, Queen Mary is a great poet’s great mistake. 

W. H. B. 





The Mountain of the Lovers, with other Poems of Nature and Tradi- 
tion. By Paul H. Hayne. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


OnE of the sweetest of our Southern poets has enriched us with a 
volume of poems again. It is a voice from the South, delicately 
suggestive of its blooming savannahs, the witchery of its pines and the 
charm of its landscape. To say that Mr. Hayne has a subtle sense 
of natural beauty would be to express the truth in halves. His 
whole nature seems steeped in a rich sensibility to outer phases of 
landscape. This volume abounds in observation ; and though it 
does not exhibit striking originality, extreme novelty of theme, or 
great variety of treatment, it is still redolent of an airy grace and 
tenderness which are none the less pleasing because they seem to be 
getting more and more rare. For our part we prefer those short 
suggestive little poems in this volume into which Mr. Hayne has 
breathed the whole soul of the moment, to the two longer ones with 
which it opens. There is a charm in some of these tiny Bohemians 
which it is difficult to analyse; while the longer narrative poems, 
though daintily and poetically treated, lack the grace and warmth of 
the landscape bits, the sonnets, or the fine odes to Henry Timrod 
and Canon Kingsley. The sonnets are particularly noteworthy. Mr. 
Hayne succeeds in throwing into this difficult form poetry and feel- 
ing enough to make it live and glow. He is especially fond of 
noticing peculiarities of nature — the storm, the star, the setting sun 
—and framing them like delicate etchings in the ivory frame-work 
of a sonnet. His sonnets are poetic miniatures from which peep 
faces, experiences, scenery, remembrances ; and these faces, expe- 
riences and remembrances are dipped and idealised in a light pe- 
culiar to Mr. Hayne’s genius. There is a fervor in his utterance 
which is altogether Southern. It is the scenery of the South that he 
celebrates: his skies have a Georgian richness ; his beloved pines 
echo the music and mystery of tropic latitudes ; his imagery is 
dyed in the warm hues of a land of perpetual midsummer. ‘There 
are many felicities of language which both ring in the ears and re- 
produce before the eye. There are favorite words that recur con- 
tinually, and display not so much a poverty of diction as a peculiar 
fascination in them for the poet. It is easy to see that Mr. Hayne is 
a dreamer, a liver apart from the garish world, a dweller in the 
purple Debateable Lands, a worshipper of mystical and ideal worlds, 
a lotos-eater if not a lover of the poetry of the afternoon. He loves 
music hidden away among the trees — mountains capped in clouds — 
sunshine muffled in -mist — mist that is a golden haze wherein all 
this swims in dim and indistinguishable gold. 

On the first page is a dedication to the most gifted of Southern 
poets — Mrs. Margaret J. Preston. What he says of the day on 
which the poem was written may be applied to the poem itself — 





oo 
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Flushed like a Dryad’s tender face 
With early spring-time’s happiest grace. 

Mr. Hayne excels in dedicatory poems, as witness this and the poem 
to his wife preceding Zhe Wife of Brittany. The Mountain of the 
Lovers, while not so attractive to us as the rich tropical coloring of 
The Vengeance of the Goddess Diana —a subject which Morris, under 
the title Zhe Lady of the Land, has also treated, but later than Hayne 
—nevertheless contains many fine lines. Mr. Hayne loves these 
antique legends, about which he may twine garlands and shake in- 
cense and breathe sweetness. It is evident that he prefers skeleton- 
legends already existing in ancient chronicles, which he may luxuri- 
antly clothe with the wealth of his own fancy, to new ones of his 
own invention. He follows the retrospective tendency of his age, 
and with Tennyson, Browning, and Morris, works up the faded can- 
vasses of the past into fresh and beaming realities. Our stiff 
language, in his hands, acquires a flexibility and melody that disclose 
a most musical ear as well as long and earnest study. It is not every 
year that Mr. Hayne gives us a volume of poems, and hence he can 
afford to put the utmost possible polish on those which, at rare in- 
tervals, he is kind enough to publish. 

In our restricted limits it is difficult to give the reader a just notion 
of the contents of the book. Zhe Vengeance of the Goddess Diana, 
the author tells us, was published sixteen years ago in a volume of 
comparatively youthful poems, but reappears now increased by many 
lines. Its subject is just the opposite of Keats’s Lamia. Such pic- 
torial passages as — 

Thro’ breezy paths and beds of blossoming thyme 
Kept fresh by secret springs, the showery chime 
Of whose clear falling waters in the dells 
Played like an airy peal of elfin bells — 
and — 
a broad stretch of lawns 
Sown with rank poisonous grasses, where the dew 


Of hovering exhalations flickered blue 
And wavering on the dead-still atmosphere — 


occur. Zhe Voice of the Pines concludes with this fine stanza: 


Beneath the drowséd sense, from deep to deep 
Of spiritual life its mournful minor flows, 
Streamlike, with pensive tide, whose currents keep 
Low murmuring ’twixt the bounds of grief and sleep, 
Yet locked for aye from sleep’s divine repose. 


The Solitary Lake has lines like these: 


A something strange and rare 
O’errules this tranquil earth and air, 
Casting -o’er both a glamour known 

To their enchanted realm alone ; 
Whence shines as ’twere a spirit’s face, 
The sweet, coy genius of the place — 
Yon lake, beheld as if in trance— 
The beauty of whose shy romance 

I feel—whatever shores and skies 
May charm henceforth my wondering eyes, 
Shall rest, undimmed by taint or stain, 
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’Mid lonely by-ways of the brain, 
There, with its haunting grace, to seem 
Set in the landscape of a dream. 


The pines form an inexhaustible subject of gentle imaginings to 
Mr. Hayne— 


Low, -flutelike breezes sweep the waves of light, 
And lifting dark greef tresses of the pines, 


Till every lock is luminous — gently float, 
Fraught with hale odors up the heavens afar, 

To faint when twilight on her virginal throat 
Wears for a gem the tremulous vesper star. 


Midsummer in the South gives birth to the following picturesque 

lines: 
I love midsummer uplands, free 
To the bold raids ot breeze and bee, 
Where, nested warm in yellowing grass, 
I hear the swift-winged partridge pass, 
With whirr and boom of gusty flight, 
Across the broad heath’s treeless height ; 
Or, just where, elbow-poised, I lift 
Above the wild-flower’s careless drift 
My half-closed eyes, I see and hear 
The blithe field-sparrow twittering clear 
Quick ditties to his tiny love ; 
While, from afar, the timid dove, 
With faint, voluptuous murmur, wakes 
The silence of the pastoral brakes. 


We wish we had space to quote two exquisite sonnets: “ Sunset, 
the Godlike artist,” and After the Tornado. By the Grave of Henry 
Timrod has all the tenderness of an elegy — an Adonais of mourning 
friendship. Mr. Hayne’s affection for his friend seems to have been 
great. He writes of it becomingly in his charming memorial of 
‘Timprod. Poor Timrod was a rich sheaf for Death’s garner. Violets 
spread their fragrance over five graceful stanzas — 

Here, where sunshine and coy shadows meet, 


Outgleam the tender eyes of violets sweet, 
Touched by the vapory noontide’s fleeting gold. 


A March morning suggests delicate word-pictures to the poet — 


All maiden verdures, concords of sweet air, 
Stealing as dawn steals gently on the world; 

Breezes balm-laden, blown from distant seas, 
With armies of blush-roses dew-impearled, 


Frida and her Poet is full of “love’s sweet blossoming ”— 


Love in Heaven’s tongue means immortality 

Of youth and joy. 
Preexistence is rich in mysterious monitions of an earlier life. .4 
Thousand Years from Now reminds us of Alexander Smith in single 
passages. In the poem On the Death of Canon Kingsley occurs a 
striking line — 


On the feeble and the poor 
He lavished the rich spikenard of his heart. 
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Does not Mr.. Hayne in Visit of Mahmoud Ben Suleim to Paradise 
slightly confuse Greek and Mahommedan imagery? ‘There is some- 
thing in Our Humming-bird which recalls the exquisite poem of the 
Dane, Henrik Ibsen, “Agnes, min deilige Sommer-fugl.” 

But it does Mr. Hayne injustice to pick out passages and display 
them ostentatiously to the reader as if the surrounding context were 
barren. Readers must get the book and judge for themselves. All 
lovers of poetry will welcome Zhe Mountain of the Lovers, and the 
dainty imagination, the culture, the Southern fire, and the feminine 
delicacy and purity which abound in it. J. A. H. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 


S the painful remembrances of the late war begin to fade away, 

we can look with less feeling of incongruity at the amusing features 
of it, which were certainly many. At the outset, few, not of the military 
profession, had a very distinct idea of what war was; and the absurdest 
plans were broached and suggestions offered on both sides. But it is 
likely that there were few more grotesque devices than the following, 
copied from the original document captured by the Confederates when 
Banks’s headquarters at Frederick fell into their hands, during Lee’s march 
to Sharpsburg. 

“ Boston, Sept. 12¢h, 1861. 

Gen. N. P. BANKS— Sir: 

As a loyal stranger to you, I take the liberty of presenting two ideas 
which may be worth your while to put in practice should occasion require 
them.” 

[We omit the first “idea,” which is a recipe for making bridges fire- 
proof, and pass on to the second. ] 

“My next idea is a sure and easy mode of rendering the enemy’s 
cavelry almost harmless. It is well known by many dear bought accidental 
cases that the Sting of the Honey Bee upon the Horse will cause the 
animals to be totaly unmanageable by their riders. To put that idea into 
practical Loyal use I propose the following. Obtain Io gallon kegs or 

pine boxes 

C_” thin fi Z 

~ thin light 

B ‘wood ond so 
slightly put 
together as 
to readily 
break to 
pieces the 
moment 
Ct que they receive 

a slight blow. These Kegs or Boxes or Hives are to have a light hollow 
piece of wood A to fit loosely the bore of the cannon B. A few small 
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gimblet holes should be made on the sides of the kegs or boxes in an 
oblique direction and for air. The obliqueness CC prevents the too great 
rush of air into the kegs or boxes. The head of the keg next the cannon’s 
mouth may be of thick wood to support the shaft A. That shaft may be 
made of strips of wood nailed on to two circular pieces and the strips an 
inch or so apart, but any of your ingenious Yankee boys can easily supply 
the mechanical labor necessary to practicalize the idea. When fired among 
cavelry, it will cause such an “irrepressible conflict” as will place such 
an enemy entirely at the mercy of your troops. A small swarm contains 
about 20,000 Bees, so that 1o boxes of them would, if fired at the right time 
and place, put any number of cavelry in your power. Vo man can SET on 
a horse that is stung by even a single Bee. Hives of Bees may be trans- 
ported any distance at #igh¢ from any part of the country. Any good Bee 
master can obtain hives in any quantity and manage the handling of them. 
I have no doubt that there are many good Bee masters in the ranks of 
your regiments who would be able to practicalize the idea. One of the 
est Bee masters in the U. S. is a Mr. Quimby of St. Johnsville Mont- 
gomery Co. N. Y. He has been and I presume he is now so largely 
interested in their cultivation that he would be able to furnish any number 
of swarms from I to 5000, besides thoroughly understanding how to handle 
them for transportation &c. in case you should entertain the views I have 
presented. 
I believe that the above mode of warfare would save life and win battles 
by making prisoners. With the belief and hope that you will be successful 
upon the field of battle I remain Yours with respect 


[Indorsed. } 


T. F. Lewis — Boston 
On a process of making wood fire-proof and shooting Bees at the enemy, &c. 
Vo answer. 


T. J. Lewis. 


From this indorsement it would seem that General Banks decided the 
great question, “to bee, or not to bee,” in the negative. 





A THOUGHT. 


As when, though swiftly fades the twilight’s hours, 

A sudden glory sets the west aglow; 

As when, though sharp the rime and dead the flowers, 

Beneath the sunny wall sweet violets blow ; 

As when, though past the summer’s fervid beams, 
A wondrous radiance sweeps the autumn skies ; 
As when, though lone and reft, the orphan dreams 

Of the old home and a dear mother’s eyes: 

So is it Love! For Love still bids me love— 

Hope lingers still in presence of Despair ; 

So against all, the restrained currents move, 

Nor hopeless quite the heart throbs forth its prayer: 
Hopes flash and gloom, but Love burns on—Oh yet 
Believe, Love never dies, nor ever can forget! 

ROGER GRAHAME, 





A CORRESPONDENT (Mr. L. Cruger, of Washington) informs us that the 
poem “ Byzantium,” published in our last number with an inquiry as to its 
authorship, was written by the Rev. W. C. Kinglake, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1830, and published in Cambridge Prize Poems, 1840. 























384 The Green Table. 


gimblet holes should be made on the sides of the kegs or boxes in an 
oblique direction and for air. The obliqueness CC prevents the too great 
rush of air into the kegs or boxes. The head of the keg next the cannon’s 
mouth may be of thick wood to support the shaft A. That shaft may be 
made of strips of wood nailed on to two circular pieces and the strips an 
inch or so apart, but any of your ingenious Yankee boys can easily supply 
the mechanical labor necessary to practicalize the idea. When fired among 
cavelry, it will cause such an “irrepressible conflict” as will place such 
an enemy entirely at the mercy of your troops. A small swarm contains 
about 20,000 Bees, so that 10 boxes of them would, if fired at the right time 
and place, put any number of cavelry in your power. Vo man can SET on 
a horse that is stung by even a single Bee. Hives of Bees may be trans- 
ported any distance at #igh¢ from any part of the country. Any good Bee 
master can obtain hives in any quantity and manage the handling of them. 
I have no doubt that there are many good Bee masters in the ranks of 

our regiments who would be able to practicalize the idea. One of the 

est Bee masters in the U. S. is a Mr. Quimby of St. Johnsville Mont- 
gomery Co. N. Y. He has been and I presume he is now so largely 
interested in their cultivation that he would be able to furnish any number 
of swarms from I to 5000, besides thoroughly understanding how to handle 
them for transportation &c. in case you should entertain the views I have 
presented. 

I believe that the above mode of warfare would save life and win battles 
by making prisoners. With the belief and hope that you will be successful 
. upon the field of battle I remain Yours with respect 

T. J. Lewis. 
[Indorsed.] 


T. F. Lewis — Boston 
On a process of making wood fire-proof and shooting Bees at the enemy, &c. 
Vo answer. 


From this indorsement it would seem that General Banks decided the 
great question, “to bee, or not to bee,” in the negative. 


A THOUGHT. 


As when, though swiftly fades the twilight’s hours, 
A sudden glory sets the west aglow; 
As when, though sharp the rime and dead the flowers, 
Beneath the sunny wall sweet violets blow; 
As when, though past the summer’s fervid beams, 
A wondrous radiance sweeps the autumn skies ; 
As when, though lone and reft, the orphan dreams 
Of the old home and a dear mother’s eyes: 
So is it Love! For Love still bids me love— 
Hope lingers still in presence of Despair ; 
So against all, the restrained currents move, 
Nor hopeless quite the heart throbs forth its prayer: 
Hopes flash and gloom, but Love burns on— Oh yet 
Believe, Love never dies, nor ever can forget! 
ROGER GRAHAME. 
A CORRESPONDENT (Mr. L. Cruger, of Washington) informs us that the 
poem “ Byzantium,” published in our last number with an inquiry as to its 
authorship, was written by the Rev. W. C. Kinglake, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1830, and published in Cambridge Prize Poems, 1840. 
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Hountain §anitarium for Pulmonary fiseages, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

















This Institution, for the care and treatment of persons suffering from Lung 
Diseases, will be opened June 1st. Asheville, 2,250 feet above the level of the 
sea, has for a long time been visited by such patients, and its climate is well 
known to exert a beneficial influence on Consumptives. The pure, clear moun- 
tain air invigorates the lungs and the system in general. The southerly situation 
guards against the great variations of temperature of the Northern States in 
winter, and the cool, bracing atmosphere makes it a pleasant sojourn in summer. 
Asheville has nearly the summer mean temperature of St. Paul, Minn., with the 
winter mean of Fayetteville, in Northwestern Arkansas, two places differing 
nine degrees in latitude. 

The Sanitarium will be under the direction of Dr. W. GLurrsMANN, recently 
of Baltimore, physician in charge. In its management the comfort of the 
patients is carefully held in view. Every consideration is given to all those 
agencies that are conducive to the restoration of health, and form a part of the 
treatment. The patients are supplied with rich, nutritious diet, suitable to their 
condition. Provisions are made for pleasant indoor entertainments, whilst the 
highly picturesque scenery: gives ample inducement for outdoor exercise. 

Board, including light, fire and nurse, per week, $10 to $12, according to 
rooms, payable weekly in advance. 

Asheville can be reached within 36 hours from Washington, D. C., via Salis- 
bury and Old Fort, from the North and East. The Western North Carolina 
Railroad has connection daily (Suaday excepted) with the train arriving in the 

“morning at Salisbury. The route from the West is via Morristown, Tenn., and 
Wolf Creek. 
For further particulars address the physician in charge, or 


MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM, Asheville, N. C. 





SPECIAL AGENTS! 
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Knergetic men required to take charge of the 


Subscription work of the SOUTHERN MAG- 
AZINE in all parts of the South. 


From past experience we can estimate the 


proper value of the services of those who thus 


engage, and are prepared to make very liberal 


remuneration. 


Engagements made for any length of time. 


JENNINGS’ 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This preparation will effec- 
tually Cleanse, Beautify and 
Preserve the Teeth. it will 
impart tothe Breath a most de- 
lightful Fragrance, and to the 
Gums a healthy Action, and a 
consequent firmnessand bright- 


2 ry” ness of Color. 
EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The aperios excellence of this Toilet requisite is 
universally acknowledged. (in pints, half pints and 
quarter pints.) 

a7” A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 





N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


90 N, Charles St., Baltimore, 


SEND FOR 





Penn’a Agricultural Works, 
Yor 


» Penn’a, 


Manufacturer of Imp'd Standard 
Agricultural Implements g 4 


INDELIBLE 
Marking Paper, 


FOR 
Marking Clothing without a Preparation 


Directions. — Lay the Indelible 
Paper upon the article to be marked, 


| and place over it a piece of thin writ- 


ing paper, upon which write with a 
common lead-pencil or any smooth 
point, If the marking be pressed with 
a hot flat-iron, or otherwise heated for 
2a few seconds, it can be washed imme- 
diately with hot water and soap as 
usual, 

A package sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of 35 cents ; two for 60 cents. Address 


B. ALEXANDER & CO. 


66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


























Americal & Swiss Watches, Largest Stock in the City. 


LARGE STOCK 


Diamonds, .-== = , 
Triple Silver 


Plated Ware, 


Of New Design. 
FANS, 
English Umbrellas, 








ich Jewel, 


SILVER WARE - i 


Bridal Gifts Paris and Vienna 
Fancy Goods, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. LEATHER GOODS, 


Clocks, Bronzes, Z Paris Porcelain Panes and Ornaments. 
CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


Cor. Baltimore and, Charles Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Medals and Badges for Schools and Colleges. Orders have Prompt Attention. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 













REGGE init 
pune rnin 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND. SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, above 16th Street, New York. 








+-O-e 


Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards.) In competition with the 
best manufatturers in the country EVERY IN STRUME. VT GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE YEARS 


A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hane. 



































